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From the Edinburgh Review. specious but hollow and dangerous pretext of securing 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. | order and peace, have been in the event subservient to 
this end. 

The fault, no doubt, of the people of this country has 
always been that they care little for such matters. 
When any continental changes lead immediately to a 

It is now some time since we have touched at all | war with ourselves, or when a great popular movement 
upon the vast subject of Foreign Affairs; and many |is observed among our near neighbours, in the one 
years since we entered at length into the consideration | case, a regard for our own immediate interest, in the 
of the important questions connected with it. We | other a sympathy with conduct which may be imitated 
have thus abstained, not certainly from any disposition | at home, creates a general anxiety among us; and for 
to underrate the importance of these matters, for they | the moment we are disposed to look abroad upon the 
are amoung the most grave and the most interesting that | affairs of surrounding nations. But changes may take 
can occupy the thoughts of statesmen; and they are | place, the tendency of which is most fatal to our na- 
inseparably connected with the peace and improve-| tional interests; events may happen which in their 
ment, as well as with the liberties of the world. But} consequences are decisive of the maintenance of 
after the lengthened and dreadful contest in which all | peace; things may be done which, if suffered, will 
Europe had been engaged, and after the almost ex-/| seriously injure our prosperity, endanger our inde- 
clusive interest possessed by such speculations during | pendence, or involve us in war, although the imme- 
the progress and at the close of that warfare, the too | diate effects of such transactions may not appear to be 
long neglected things of peace naturally called for an | of any near or deep concernment to ourselves; and it is 
extraordinary share of attention, both from statesmen | such transactions, accordingly, that the people are little 
and from publicists; so that questions of domestic | apt to regard with any more concern than if they took 
policy unavoidably came to engross for many years | place in another planet. One inevitable result of this 
the same undivided regard which the external rela-| inattention is that the foreign affairs of the country are 
tions of the country had enjoyed during the continuance | left entirely in the hands of the Government; that Par- 
of hostilities; and while those mighty revolutions were | liament, imitating and sharing the apathy of the nation, 
in progress which had convulsed society and altered | suffers all manner of errors to be committed without 
the whole face of affairs in both bemispheres. It has | any kind of interposition; and that when a course of 
thus happened that mang important questions, deeply | impolicy, encouraged by being tacitly permitted with- 
affecting the welfare of this and other nations, have out warning or even remark, has brought our commer- 
passed before our eyes with less attention than they jon relations with foreign states into inextricable con- 
merited; and that it becomes necessary to undertake | fusion, or carried us to the very brink of a war, the 
at once a review of the whole subject. This has its | country awakens from its trance, but finds that it has 
advantages as well as its inconveniences; for we are | been aroused too late. 
enabled to see the actual workings of the new arrange-| It becomes very important, then, if possible, to im- 
ments of dominion made at the peace, in 1814 and 1815; | press other and sounder views upon the minds of the 
and we can determine with more accuracy, by having | considerate and reflecting portion of our countrymen— 
the light of experience to guide us, how far many | to show them how unwise, how extremely shortsight- 
departures from second principle, made upon the. ed such indifference to their most important interests is 
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—and to produce that wholesome attention to the foreign 
concerns of the country,—the constant watchfulness 
over the conduct of its rulers in this essential depart- 
ment,—from whence so many substantial benefits have 
flowed to the administration of public affairs in all the 
other branches of the national polity. The subject then 
of the present discussion is the existing state of our Fo- 
reign Relations; and the course which it becomes Eng- 
Jand to pursue in the actual position of the European 
powers. 

There cannot be a greater delusion than those labour 
under who entertain a jealousy of this country med- 
dling with the affairs of the Continent. Many very 
worthy and enlightened men,—men whose views are 
sound upon most other subjects, are persuaded that 
such connections lead to war, ‘They probably might, 
if formed on bad principles; and they certainly would, 
if conducted in a meddling or encroaching spirit. But 
even then it would be difficu)t to conceive a state of 
things, involving us in hostilities, which would not 
also have existed and brought on the last of national 
calamities, just as much as if we had kept aloof from 
alleoncern in European affairs. War became inevita- 
ble to this country when the Continent is involved in 
hostile operations; and one state, by threatening the 
independence of all the rest, menaces us with the fate 
to which all the others will have yielded when univer- 
sal empire shall be established. Our previous interpo- 
sition might very possibly have rallied and combined 
other states in a timely opposition to the encroachment 
of their too powerful neighbour; or in imposing upon 
that neighbour the restraint of wholesome awe; but 
nothing which we could either do or leave undone 
would have the effect of exciting his ambition or of 
calming it, of disarming him or of making him too 
powerful in his own resources—these are things wholly 
beyond our influence in any way. Again—-a quarrel 
may at any time break out, and accidentally lead to 
war. England can never properly—that is, without 
the grossest blunders or the most infatuated ambition 
—be the principal in any such rupture; but she may 
ofien, by her timely interference, have the power of 
preventing it, or of making up the difference. Her 
position gives her, and gives her alone, this salutary 
influence; for she has no direct and immediate interest 
in these matters, no end of her own to serve,—and 
consequently will always be regarded with less jea- 
lousy and suspicion than any of the continental states 
themselves; and will thus have almost always the op- 
portunity of assuming the mediatorial office. But it 
is her interest that peace should prevail; and any quar- 
rel, how trifling soever at first,—any hostilities, how’ 
limited the sphere of their operation,—are sure to 


spread, and must endanger the general peace. Further- 
more—by allying herself with some of the more pow- 
erful states, whose interests are like her own, or with- 
out any such similarity, whose wish is for peace, she 
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may compel the others to preserve the tranquillity 
which is the highest interest of all; and which can 
only be broken by the criminal ambition of individuals, 
or by some momentary and passing delirium coming 
over a nation. Lastly—the diversity of institutions 
in different countries, the similarity which prevails 
among some in religion, and in the frame of their state 
policy, and the opposition in which these stand to 
others, draws a natural line, and separates the different 
powers into different classes, in one or other of which 
England may be found. This will obviously make 
her views approach to those of the powers whom she 
resembles; and may give her an influence in preserving 
the general tranquillity, without exposing her to the 
least risk of hazarding her own insular independence, 
or being drawn into any mere continental quarrels. 

The present state of Europe differs from any record- 
ed in history. It is not that there has of late years 
been a great convulsion in the political system, and a 
new distribution of power among those potentates who 
bear sway; for that has happened in former times; and 
the extraordinary events which attended the latter 
years of Napoleon's reign restored things to a much 
nearer conformity with their position before the French 
Revolution than could ever have bean supposed possi- 
ble, after the prodigious changes effected by the con- 
quests of the Republic and the Empire. But the dif- 
fusion of free principles, which the Revolution and the 
War had occasioned, has placed the whole frame of 
society every where upon a new footing; and these 
principles have begun to exert an active influence upon 
the conduct of governments,—an influence not uncon- 
nected with the relation in which the different powers 
stand to each other. 

The American Revolution, first in the history of cur 
species, brought into contact and mutual action the 
principles of liberty and the structure of government. 
Nothing, or next to nothing, of the kind had been ex- 
perienced in the English Revolution of 1688; for 
although the religious feelings of the people then ope- 
rated upon their conduct, and, combined with a reso- 
lution to resist arbitrary power in civil matters also, 
obtained, through the help of the Prince of Orange 
and a small body of regular foreign troops, a victory 
over the tyrannical and bigotted dynasty of the Stuarts, 
still nothing was claimed beyond the former constitu- 
tion, and some few securities for its protection; the 
whole change was effected upon the most moderate, 
and indeed narrowest principles; precedent was con- 
stantly regarded, and even form cautiously adhered to: 
the problem which all the statesmen of the day set 





themselves to solve was how the existing evil might 
be got rid of with smallest possible alteration, either 
in the frame of the government or even in the persons 
who were to exercise its powers; the wishes of the 





country were only consulted through the appointed 
organs of corporations and other public bodies, heads 
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of great families and representatives of the landed | dence in religious matters had caused the original 
aristocracy, the magistrates in towns, and the borough , emigration which founded the Northern colonies. The 
proprietors; and as for the interference of the popular same free spirit had advanced and extended itself to 
voice, there was in those days little necessity to ex- all other matters in State as well as in Church, with 
clude it, and as little reason for listening to it, because | the advancing improvement of the age. More news- 
the people had not yet lear® to take any direct partin | papers were printed, and at a far lower price, in Ame- 
the management of their own affairs. rica than in any part of Europe. Political matters 
The Grand Rebellion, indeed, came a good deal | were more canvassed, and by a larger proportion of 
nearer to « collision between public opinion and the , the community, because the society was smaller; and 
Government of the country; for a strong religious feel- | because, in a country where land was exceedingly 
ing, widely spread and deeply rocted, was the main-| cheap, and labour very dear, there were neither pau- 
spring of all the movements in the middle of the| pers nor rabble, and every man was an important 
seventeenth century. Nevertheless, the Parliamen- 'member of the state. Hence there was in America, 
tary contests which marked the reign of James I., and | especially the New England States where the Revolu- 
continued during the earlier years of his sou’s govern- | tion began, a vast mass of free and enlightened opi- 
ment, were carried on by learned lawyers, and with ions, professed by men who had early been aceustom- 
all the pedantry of the age. In these controversies, | ed to enquire, and to think for themselves,—to form 
though important principles were involved, the people | their own judgments, and be guided by their own 
bore no share at all; and they led to the events which | principles. No great abuses could long keep their 
brought about a temporary change of dynasty, placing | place in such a community; no great time could elapse 
a military chief on the throne. For some years before | before popular feelings had free scope; no oppression 
this event, and during the whole of the brilliant ad-! could be patiently borne during any considerable 
ministration of Cromwell, the power was entirely in| period. Government more nearly resembling that of 
the army’s hands; and though the soldiery were ac-|a commonwealth was the appointed lot of such a 
tuated by the spiritual p:opensities of the age, and | conntry, and the relation of provincial subjection was 
fought against Agag, under the conduct of Gideon, | only its temporary condition, or transition state. Some- 
and in the belief that the sword of the Lord, too, was | thivg more popular than a limited monarchy was sub- 
joined with his; the influence of popular opinion only | stantially in the hearts of the people; though they 
bore upon the Government through the military oli- } might never have communed one with another saying, 
garchy, and beceuse the soldiers felt the same enthusi- | ‘Go to—this thing we will do.” The days of the 
asm which inspired the nation at large. | mother country’s power, as well as of individual 
The American Revolution was conducted in a very | sovereignty, were numbered; and although the pre- 
different way, as it had its origin in different princi-| cise moment when Independence and a Republic 
ples, and was pointed towards a different end. Its should be proclaimed might depend upon accident, and 
purpose and objects, however, were materially chang- | be accelerated or retarded by the conduct of European 
ed by the course of events during its progress. For | rulers, the ultimate possession of both those treasures 
as men who have, by ill-treatment, been driven to re-| was decreed by the circumstances, the habits, the 
sistance, are generally, and very naturally, ready to | taste, and the character of the American nation. ‘Thus 
take the easiest and speediest road to a redress of | the world saw, for the first time, a great people pro- 
their grievances, on the restoration of tranquillity, and claiming their principles, acting upon them, choosing 
the termination of general danger and suflering; the | a Government for themselves, and accomplishing the 
Americans, who most certainly never contemplated | first and most natural desire of all enlightened and free 
separation and a republic at the beginning of the con- | spirited men, to keep the control of their own affairs 
test, would willingly have remained under the mo-/| in their own hands, and never to obey the commands 
narchical government, and in its vice-regal or poontastes | of a master.* But the world also saw, for the first 
administration, had not the infatuated obstinacy of | time, a republic formed at the fit period of the people's 
George III., and the tame acquiescence of his Minis-| history, and the process begun at the right end. 
ters and Parliament, closed the door to reconciliation, Ancient times had witnessed commonwealths, indeed; 
—made submission hardly possible, and by degrees | but these were founded in rude ages, when the people 
produced the resolution to form a popular constitution uninstructed, unimproved, had not learnt the art of 
upon the ruins of the colonial empire. We must be | self-government; or became attached to the duties 
aware, however, that all the materials for this ultimate which it imposes, and the forbearance which it re- 
explosion had long been collected and prepared, quires. A republic is the last stage of political pro- 
although those under whose control they were, so| i . pad Oh RR a 
slowly and so reluctantly were induced to form atrain, |.) petagete pesca bw ‘ge jection of wihay tae 
and then to fire it. A spirit of enquiry and indepen- | deemed to be the most intolerable of all things. 
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gress—the consummation and not the commencement 
of national polity—demanding far more refinement 
than ever the people had attained in those early ages 


when the accidental revolt against a tyrant called the | 


republican principle into a forced action, and gave pre- 
mature existence to the form, rather than the substance, 
of a commonwealth; at a period when the community 
only knew that kings had maltreated them, and had 
no knowledge whatever of the republican form, nor 
any reason for preferring it, except that it was different 
But very different was the condition 
of the Americans when they chose their own constitu- 


from the regal. 


tion. They were in an advanced period of society; 
they were fully educated; they had applied themselves 
to political affairs habitually for a century; they had 
been practised in administrative pursuits; they knew 
from long experience the nature and intricacy of popu- 
lar institutions; above all, they lived at a period of the 
world when Representative government, the greatest 
political improvement in modern times, had been long 
fully understood,—had, to a great extent, been carried 
into practice, and had mingled its principles and its 
habits with all the arrangements of the state, and all 
the proceedings of the people. This mighty discovery 
alone enables any extensive country to adopt the re- 
publican stracture of government; or, indeed, to esta- 
blish any form of polity in which public liberty could 


be maintained, without partitioning the state aceord- | 


ing to the cumbrous and inefficient scheme of Federal 
Union,—the ancient substitute for representation. 
The effects in Europe of this great triumph, gained 
by free opinions in America, were speedily apparent. 
During the strugcle, the debates in the British Senate 


partook of the new principles upon which political con- | 


tests must now be maintained between conflicting par- 
ties; and public men, the whole race of politicians, in 
all their arguments, their disputes, their intrigues, their 
strifes, were compelled to recognise the change; for 
principle now became the great element in all their 
movements, and party could no longer bind men toge- 
ther without the mask at least of principle, or create 
dissensions upon mere personal grounds. Before the 
year 177), the political history of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England had presented a spectacle of unvaried 
meanness, selfishness, and corruption, at once humili- 
No more important question 
ever marshalled the heads of parties, than what share 


ating and disgusting. 


of the great offices of state should be apportioned to 
this powerful family or to that; how many members of 
a cabinet should belong to one connexion or to another. 
The debates in Parliament, except that now and then 
a Chatham rose to i}luminate the dark horizon, gene- 
rally partook of the same corrupt nature, and were, for 
the most part, lowered to the same mean level. Mere 
wranglings of faction, personal attacks, reeriminations 
and fro,e# the same 


among factions, bandving 
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| charges, with about as much reference to principle as 
| might be conveyed by appeals to a few known topics 
in set phrases, the watchwords of party—as Protestant 
establishments—Church in danger—power of France 
—Popish influence—colonial supremacy—balance of 
trade—these formed the staple of debate, for which 
rising senators were trained by early study of ancient 
history, the classical orators and poets, the political 
discourses of Machiavel, the writings of Bolingbroke, 
‘and French Memoirs or Seeret history; with the know- 
ledge of mankind to be derived from a visit to different 
courts of Europe under some bear-leader of the fash- 
ionable world. But no sooner had the principles of 
political science been brought to tell by the Americans 
upon the existing frame of Government, than a differ- 
ent struggle was maintained in our Parliament, and 
with other weapons. ‘The whole foundations of Go- 
| Vernment, nay, the very basis of the social system, 
| were freely scrutinized; the great enquiry was carried 
into all the arcana of political affairs; public men be- 
came known by the liberal or the servile opinions 
which they professed on the great interests of the na- 
tion; and parties were now marshalled according to the 
diversities of public prineiple which distinguished their 
deeds. Above all, the people, as well as the states- 
men in the Senate, took a part in political controversy; 
and the opinions which statesmen might only affect, 
were really entertained by the people; the example was 
‘set before their eyes of some millions of their fellow- 
countrymen become a nation of politicians; they saw 








men of all ranks in America consulted upon the course 


which their Government should pursue, and the form 
which it should take; and they saw this new people 
successfully resisting all the foree which their common 
rulers could bring to bear upon their efforts to govern 
themselves. No man who either reads the Parliamenta- 
| ry debates since 1775, or reflects upon the history of 
| our country between that period and the year 1789, 
| could easily believe that he was perusing the annals of 
the same senate and the same country; the senate in 
which the Walpoles, the Doddingtons, the Pelhams, 
the Foxes, squabbled for victory—the people which 
took an interest, a feeble interest certainly, but as 
strong as in those times they ever took, in the seram- 
bles maintained for the profits and the patronage of the 
Treasury, or the Horse-Guards. 

The progress of political improvement thus begun, 
| OF, if it ever before existed, revived from the period 
| which preceded the Great Rebellion in the seventeenth 
| century, Was now constant and accelerated. But the 
| prodigious change which soon after took place in 
| France, not unconnected in its proximate causes with 
| the American war, though prepared by more remote 
‘events, completed the ascendancy of popular princi- 
| ples, and established for ever the influence of public 
opinion upon the Government of all states whose con- 


| 
| 
| 
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stitution is not purely despotic. The French Revolu-) which the former was but an example,—that no exist- 
tion, the greatest event recorded in history, whether | ing institution was sacred from enquiry; that mere 


regarded in itself or in its consequences, was the result 


of the gradual advances which the people had been for | 


establishment, or even antiquity, afforded no protection 
to any thing which reason condemns; and that all laws, 


some ages making in knowledge and refinement; and | all customs, all establishments must henceforward rest, 
of the inflaence which speculative men had acquired | not upon prescriptive titles, but upon their merits, when 


over public opinion in consequence’of this progressive | 
improvement; and the change, instead of being worked 


| tried at the bar of public opinion, and judged by the 


canon of reason. ‘The spirit of unsparing serutiny into 


gradually, temperately, and peaceably, was rendered | all institutions in Church and in State was universal- 


k : ’ 
sudden, universal, and violent, by the resistance offer- | 


ed to the further progress of improvement, and the at- | 
tempts made, both at home and abroad, to retain the 
people in a state of pupilage which they had outgrown. 
This great event, therefore, not only was calculated to 
produce great changes elsewhere, but to afford a salu- 
tary lesson to rulers upon the evils of such a short- 
sighted policy as had overthrown the dynasty of the 
Bourbons; and to teach the people every where the 
miseries which impatience and violence bring along 
with them, and their tendency to bring odium and dis- 
grace upon the cause of Reformation. 

But the French Revolution has, in every material 
respect, altered the whole face of political affairs in | 
almost all parts of the worid. The entire destruction | 
of every vestige of the feudal system in France; the | 
consequent cessation of that hereditary submission to 
the claims of rank, which had till then been univer- 
sally yielded; the refusal any longer to esteem men on 
account of their descent; the low value henceforward 
set upon birth and station independent of personal me- 
rit, or power, or property;—these radical changes in 





men’s opinions and feelings were not confined to the 
French people, among whom they began, but spread 
rapidly over Europe; and as there could be nothing less | 
founded in natural reason than the arrangements of the 
feudal ages, and the sentiments to which they gave 
rise, the ‘new philosophy,’ which set all such preju- 
dices at defiance, and ran into an opposite extreme, 
found every where a ready acceptance with the bulk of 
the people; to whose understandings its appeal was 
made, and whose self-love it largely flattered. Even 
in countries where the Government is unlimited,—in 
the old monarchies of Germany, Italy, and the Penin- 
sula, an instantaneous effect was prodaced upon the 
minds of men. The whole privileged orders were 
every where alarmed; the sovereigns tacitly or openly 
leagued themselves against the irruption of liberty 
which threatened their power; and the people every 
where awoke to a sense of their own importance, and 
of the ideal nature of those fetters by which they had 
principally been controiled. But this immediate con- 
sequence of the French Revolution, important though 


it was, did not by any means comprise its whole ope- 
ration upon the institutions of society, and the fortunes 
of mankind. A yet more powerful effect was produced | 
in the other lesson which it universally taught, and of | 





ly diffused; and each one of these time-honoured relics 
of a former world had now to show its title, or suffer 
judgment of prostration* by default. Add to all this, 
the scene actually displayed in France before the eyes 
of the world, and which every where gave life and 
courage to popular resistance—the spectacle of twen- 
ty-four millions shaking off the trammels of their old 
Government,—gaining a complete victory over arbi- 
trary power,—dislodging all tyranny, temporal and 


| spiritual, from its strongholds in the prejudices and 


the fears of ignorant and submissive men, and assum- 
ing the entire control of their own destinies and ma- 
nagement of their own affairs. ‘The public mind being 
applied to the exposure and extirpation of abuses, 
would have given the people a formidable power to 
accomplish these salutary changes. The French ex- 
ample before the publie eye, teaching the people their 
owa power, would have turned their mind to exercis- 


| ing that power, and undertaking the work of change. 


But now both these things were combined; and the 
French Revolution every where begot both the spirit 
of untrammelled political enquiry and the force of po- 
pular opinion; and even awakened in every quarter the 
physical strength which always slumbers under regu- 
lar Governments in ordinary times, and in the absence 
of local or occasional excitement. 

The errors and the deplorable excesses committed 
after a short time, by the French leaders and their fol- 
lowers in Paris, and one or two other great towns, had 
a direct tendency of an opposite description. ‘The re- 
flecting part of mankind were alarmed; a dread of si- 
milar scenes being enacted elsewhere became general; 
and there was a reaction pretty generally produced; the 
people, especially men of property and personal weight 
in society, rallying round the existing Governments, 
and postponing all attempts at reform until a safer time 
should arrive, and the multitude being disarmed, the 
extent of meditated changes should be more under the 
control of their authors. ‘The most imprudent and un- 


justifiable act of the Convention in November 1793, 


holding out the hand of fellowship to whatever people 
should rebel against their rulers, further increased the 
odium into which France, and with France, revolution- 
ary principles, had fallen, ever since the massacres of 
A general 
spirit of resistance to the new doctrines and to tho 


September and the execution of the hing. 


The judgment by the law of England for a nuisance 
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arms of the republicans was every where excited, and | 
became the guide of all independent states. But the 
whole resources of France had been drawn forth by 
these mighty changes which had overthrown the old 
Government and established a Commonwealth upon 
its ruins. The Allied Princes, too, by their incredible 
folly, contrived to put the republicans in the right, and 
themselves wholly in the wrong. A nation was now 
in arms, first to repel unprovoked aggression; then to 
carry the war abroad for the purposes of conquest and 
revolution. The old and effete dynasties of Europe, 
supported by the cold zeal of mercenary troops, and 
defended according to obsolete rules which hampered 
and embarrassed every exertion, had to encounter the 
indomitable energy of a whole people intoxicated with 
new-born freedom;—exalting in newly-found strength, 
and fired with the lust of military glory, as well as the 
desire of universal change. The march of victory was 
scarcely ever retarded; the genius of the Napoleons 
succeeding to that of the Carnots, new means were 
found of continuing the exertions of the nation after the 
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tongue, and garb, and weapon, shone along his line;— 
‘exercitus mixtus ex colluvione omnium gentium, qui- 
bus non lex, non mos, non lingua communis; alius 
habitus, alia vestis, alia arma, alii ritis, alia sacra’**— 
the resources of whole provinces moved through the 
kingdoms which his arms held in awe; the artillery of 
whole citadels traversed the fields; the cattle on a 
thousand hills were made the food of the myriads 
whom he poured into the plains of Eastern Europe, 
where blood had flowed in rivers, and the earth was 
whitened with men’s bones; but this gigantic enterprise, 
uniformly successful, was found to have no object, 
when it had no longer an enemy to overcome, and the 
conqueror in vain sued to the vanquished for peace. 
The conflagration of Moscow in one night began his 
discomfiture, which the frost of another night com- 
pleted! Upon the pomp and circumstances of unnum- 


bered warriors—their cavalry, their guns, their maga- 
zines, their equipage—descended slowly, flake by 
flake, the snow of a northern night; ‘tantaque vis fri- 
goris insecuta est, ut ex illa miserabili hominum 


fervour of revolutionary zeal had cooled; the Conserip- | jamentorumque strage quum se quisque attollere ac 
tion worked almost as great miracles as the Republic; | levare vellet, diu nequiret, quia torpentibus rigore 


and after subverting half the thrones of the Continent, 
a monarchy was established, which the existence of | 
England and Russia alone prevented from being uni- 
versal. All the relations of the European states with | 
each other now became changed, and the whole system 
simplified. They were marshalled by one rule,—ac- 
cording as they sided with Napoleon, held aloof from 
him, or opposed him. To the first class belonged those 
whom he had subdued, and whom he governed as he 
chose; to the second, the few whom he had yet to con- 
quer; to the third, England and Russia, and perhaps | 
their dependencies, Mortugal and Turkey. America, | 
of course, entered not into the list at all. The United 
States were entirely beyond the control of France, and | 
equally free from the influence of England; and the 
colonial power of Spain being broken up, new and in- 
dependent states were forming, which as yet had not 
time for settling into any fixed or definite shape. All 
these had to struggle with the expiring power of the 
mother country, and were placed in relation rather to 
the naval power of England than to France, which had 
no means whatever of reaching them in any way. 
The vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at last 
overshot itself. After his most arduous and perhaps 
most triumphant campaign, undertaken with a profusion 
of military resources unexampled in the annals of war, 
the ancient capital of the Russian empire was in his, 
hands; yet from the refusal of the enemy to make| 
peace, and the sterility of the vast surrounding country, 
the conquest was bootless to his purpose. He had 
callected the mightiest army that ever the world saw; 
from all parts of the Continent he had gathered his 
forces; every diversity of blood, and complexion, and | 








nervis, vix flectere artus poterant.’t The hopes of 
Napoleon were blighted; the retreat of his armament 
was cut off; and his doom sealed far more irreversibly 
than if the victor of a hundred fields had been over- 
thrown in battle, and made captive with half his force. 
All his subsequent efforts to regain the power he had 
lost never succeeded in countervailing the effects of 
that Russian night. The fire of his genius burnt, if 
possible, brighter than ever; in two campaigns his 
efforts were more than human, his resources more 
miraculous than before, his valour more worthy of the 
prize he played for—but all was vain; his weapon was 
no longer in his hand; his army was gone; and his ad- 
versaries, no more quailing under the feeling of his 
superior nature, had discovered him to be vincible like 
themselves, and grew bold in their turn, as the Mexi- 
cans gathered courage, three centuries ago, from find- 
ing that the Spaniards were subject to the accidents of 
mortality. But a change had been impressed both 
upon the French and the Germans in the course of the 
long and eventful wars since his accession to supreme 
power; and to that change the nature of the present 
enquiry necessarily directs our attention. 

The misconduct of the French troops, in Prussia 
especially, had exasperated the high-spirited people, 
and made them anxious for revenge as soon as an op- 
portunity should be presented. ‘The inhabitants of the 
other German states,—indeed those of almost all the 
smaller and middling ones,—exposed peculiarly to 
French aggression, and feeling for the humiliation of 
their chiefs, partook of the same enthusiasm. ‘The 


| diffusion of knowledge had become general in a coun- 


t Liv. xxi. 58. 


* Liv. xxviil. 12, 
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try which reckoned its colleges and schools by the| ‘The Germanic people had been induced to take an 
hundred; its writers by the thousand; and where so | important part in the contests of 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
cheap is literature, that the gains of the author are | and were prepared to pursue the same course in 1815, 
lower than the wages of many common handicrafts. | if a reverse at Waterloo should render further struggles 
The people had every where sympathized with these | necessary; not more by their indignation against the 
. . es . | . n) - . 
myriads of learned men in complaining of abuses aad | conduct of the French troops, and the love of national 
. _ Hai , ‘ i at ‘ S 
oppression at home; and had joined heartily with the | independence, always characteristic of the ‘Teutonic 
republicans of France in desiring to see an end of their uations, than by the appeals which their rulers made 
own exclusion from all share in the administration od to them, and their lavish promise of constitutional go- 
affairs. But this and every other feeling was now su- vernment, should the conflict prove successful to which 
perseded by the desire of national independence; and | they were thus invited, and the French yoke and influ- 
the disposition to resist domestic tyranny was for the | ence be shaken off. Success did attend the conflict; 
moment lost in the desire of throwing off a foreign | there was an end of the French yoke and influence; but 
yoke, and resisting the oppression of its insolent satel- | the Germans soon discovered the shortness of royal 
J a y 
lites. While a powerful national feeling was thus al- | memories, and looked in vain for reforms and consti- 
most universal in Germany, a corresponding depression | tutions. Popular enthusiasm, and patriotic feeling had 
es. \ . ( ° ‘ 
of popular spirit in France had been caused by the dis- served the turn of the Court, and restored to each 
couragement of all free institutions, and the length of prince his lost dominions. ‘That these should be bet- 
an exhausting warfare; nor could the gratification of | ter governed than before was no part of the regal plan; 
national vanity, that love of glory so peculiarly the | and that they might be subject to the same arbitrary 
characteristic of the nation, maintain its ground against | power as before, the public spirit which had been 
the sufferings with which the merciless conscription | awakened and had brought about the restoration must 
scourged all ranks of the people. Hence there w%s no be laid asleep as speedily as possible! 
renewal in Napoleon’s favour of the national exertions, But all this was not found to be so eay as it was 
which, in former times, had risen in proportion to the desirable. ‘The fear of a foreign yoke being at anend, 
perils that menaced the country; had first repelled the 
invading powers in an unequal conflict; and then borne 
the tri-coloured banner of the republic across the 
Rhine till it floated over the citadels of the allied 
monarchs. ‘The military tyrant had only the resources 
Pasay ial Se , | The learned reader will recognise here some faint re- 
of his own a, and of a defeated and diminishec semblance (in the concluding lines) to the exquisite in- 
army upon which to rely; with the public feeling of | scription on Themistocles in the Greek Anthology— 
Germany against him, and no help from the enthusiasm | “Avis rapou rsross, Ges “Harada, Ke.’ 
of the French people He was defeated—deserted— | The genius of Napoleon was allowed by ail military 
dethroned—exiled—confined. ‘The Bourbon dynasty | observers to have shone brighter in the campaign in 
z ae ed Eee Sn J s Y | France in the winter of 1813-14. with one army opposed to 
was restored. Their folly in conciliating no Royalists, | two, than at avy other part of his wondrous career. His 
and exasperating all Republicans, gave the Imperialists political courage was as felicitously shown by the march 
Ss 0 Elbe aris s military talents ¢ litice 
an occasion of once more setting up Napoleon. Again | /'0™ Elba to Paris. His military talent and political 
’ > 7 5° | combined, were never more conspicuous than in the 
he appealed to the nation, when the Allies flew to | boldly devised movement by which he reduced the many 
arms; and again the spirit of Frenchmen was found to | ©/@nces against him to an even one at Waterloo. But 
deal. i fessed th er f freed anit little do the world at large know the extent of the dread 
. - ms . eam © peas © —_ om and | with which Napoleon, even when vanquished, awed his 
peace in vain; he was once more overthrown in the field; | combined antagonists. Afier his Russian disasters, 
and his restored sceptre having its root no deeper than | when Murat had joined the Allies as well as Bernadotie, 
in th ; | i his : ey neta he was ofiered and he refused peace at Prague, the only 
in the troops that surrounded his person, the hearts of | concession required being the independence of the 
the pecple remained unmoved. He was expelled, | Rhenish confederacy. After the battle of Leipsic he re- 
banished, imprisoned; and his dynasty for ever de- fused peace at L rankfort. Afier the restoration of Hol- 
aah 9 ai are land, and with the Allied armies in the middle of France 
stroyed.* The former arrangements of territory were fon the one hand, andthe English advancing from the 
re-established, and with a few trifling exceptions | Pyrenees on the other, still the terror of his name pre- 
Europe was again parcelled out as of old. | vailed; the dread of advancing among the I reach people 
smote the hearts of their conquerors; even the heart of 
a a . . Bernadotte, who best knew him and them, sunk within 
] eee Oe) ya ro Napoleon by Mr. him; 4]l seemed unmanned, and at Chatillon all were 
d . tice i iams - wor iy oO ~ c assical scholar’s at- oe ee of again making a peace which should fix Na- 
SE es Se ae as See Paes poleon upon his throne. Of this the reader may be sure; 
and if much is due of Europe’s escape in those times, to 
lthe vigour and energy of some few able counsellors, 


: | perhaps more is owing to the inextinguishable ambition 
Tade Nemmersan aqedos T aTaperts ers Bet ER jof Napoleon himself, his sanguine temper, and his un- 
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the cumbrousness of a domestic one was felt the more | spirit of freedom, however, which this imvasion had 
vexatious. ‘Threats and prosecutions could no longer | stifled was not extinguished; nor did the cruel punish- 
bridle the spirit which had been slowly gathering, and | nents inflicted by Austria upon the illustrious patriots 
had burst forth in such force during the late struggle of the Milanese, either reconcile the Italians, or foreign 
with France; nor could the national voice be stifled | nations, to that odious dominion which, in defiance of 
when it vented complaints and remonstrances which | the people’s unanimous desire, and in galling opposi- 


the people had a right to urge; and which nothing but 
the ingratitude and broken faith of their rulers could 
disregard for an hour. Hence some few immunities 
were partially obtained; some good measures, connect- 
ed with education, adopted; some restraints even upon 
the prerogative imposed; and in some of the middling 
states, as Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg, consti- 
tutions were established upon a form approaching 
nearly to popular government. If something was ob- 
tained, far more was desired; aud the free spirit which 
had become generally prevalent during the war, in- 
stead of languishing, gained new strength during the 
peace; when no alarm from without could be used by 
the courtly authorities to repress it, and when each step 
made towards liberty both increased the wish for it, 
and augmented the means of obtaining it. 


Such was the state of Germany prior to the import- | 


In Italy the struggle had been 


ant events of 1830. 
carried on between liberty and power, more openly, on 
The 
Neapolitans, by a sudden, unprepared, and ill-concert- | 


less equal terms, and with far worse success. 


ed movement, had overthrown this arbitrary govern- 


ment; but without displacing the branch of the Bour- | 


bon dynasty which filled the throne of the Two Sici- 
lies. A representative government was established; 
and by the testimony of no less experienced and Con- 
servative an authority than the late Lord Colchester, 
then residing at Naples, it appears that nothing could 
be more regular and satisfactory than the manner in 
which the Parliamentary business under the new con- 
Austria, howev« 


stitution was carried on. r, immedi- 


ately took the alarm,—apprehensive of the contagion 


spreading towards the north, and 


her domi- 
nions in ‘Tuscany, Lombardy, and Venice. The other 
members of that Holy Alliance to which she belonged, 


made common cause with her; and under the pretence 


reaching 


that change of internal constitutions would lead to 
change of dominion; in other words, that the Italians 


after they had gained domestic liberty would next 


throw off the hated foreign yoke, and expel the Aus- | 
trian power from their noble country—proclaimed the | 


territorial arrangements of 1815 in danger, and the Nea- 
politan constitution an usurpation—upon the false and 


empty ground that it had been established by a milita- | 


ry force; although they had never objected to Ferdinand 
VII. overturning the popular Government of Spain by 
the self-same means. 
soldiery had done, Austrian troops, under the authori- 


Wherefore, to undo what the | 


| tion to all their most rooted prepossessions and tastes, 


| she exercised over the finest portion of the Italian Pen- 
insula. The desire of liberty at home is in all parts of 
that country intimately blended with the love of. na- 
| tional independence; and the small extent of the states 
into which it is divided, has hitherto alone prevented 
a successful resistance, and maintained the Austrian 
| and the Bourbon power. 

In Spain, events of a similar description had taken 
‘place. The Spaniards had, by a sudden movement, 
‘restored the representative Government of the Cortes, 
| when the Hely Allies once more took umbrage, though 
| with even less pretext for interference than ever; and 
| France in concert with them marching a large foree 
across the Pyrenees, speedily overthrew the new con- 
stitution, and restored Ferdinand to absolute power. 
In Portugal things had suffered no violent change; the 
dominion of the Braganzas was preserved entire; but 
| Don Pedro who had been established as Emperor of 
| Brazil, voluntarily gave a free constitution to his Eu- 
ropean dominions, and resigned their sceptre to his 
daughter, the present Queen. 

In the meantime, the infatuation of the restored 
‘family in France was preparing an event, only second 
in importance to the mighty Revolution of which, forty 
years before, that great country had been the scene. 
Untaught by experience; insensible to the warnings 
‘every where held out; impenetrable to any suggestions 
of prudence or of caution, or of natural fear—callous, 
as it were, even to the impressions made upon all 
animal nature by the instinet which tends to self-pre- 
servation—the family of Charles X. gave itself up to 
the counsels of weak men; in whose congenial bigotry 
they found a solace, and from whose constitutional 
feebleness, whether of understanding or of will, the 
wayward caprices of their pampered nature met with 
no manly resistance. Blind to all that was going on 
around them, deaf to all the lessons of wisdom, and 
oblivious of all their own past history, they deemed 
the time now come for absolute government; when the 
universal determination of the country was to obtain 
an enlargement of popular rights, and to impose new 
and effectual restraints upon the royal power. Pas- 
taking in the judicial blindness of the Court, the clergy 
impatient of a titheless and stipendiary lot, and look- 
ing back to the former history of their order, indulged 
the hope of once more seeing their hierarchy resume 


|its pristine and palmy state. The ousted and im- 


ty of the Holy Allies, were marched into Naples, and | poverished owners of ancient domains, who had abode 
- - > - } » - . : . 
the old abominable constitution re-established. The | in the feudal faith through the changeful times of the 
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Revolution, saw pleasing visions of havoc made among 
all new titles; and a restoration of their castles, and 
their forests, and their seignories, as if the Assembly 
and the Convention had never been. ‘The aristocratic 
circles of Paris, the coteries and the salons, the haunts 
of the effeminate of either sex,—that gynocracy which 
exercises so large an influence over society and over 
politics among our neighbours,—saw, or thought they 
saw the dawn of a better day; or rather the restoration 
of that old and elegant ease in which the time of 
polished minds was wont to glide away, with no 
patriotic storms to ruffle the serenity of their atmos- 
phere,—no rude moralist’s hand to tear aside the cur- 
tain that veils all the endearing and elegant immorali- 
ties of patrician life,—no prying, impudent, vulgar 
press to disturb the noiseless tenor of their way. An 
appeal had also been made to the nation at large; and 
a successful expedition was thrown out as an alluring 
object to a people rapacious of military glory: but all 
would not do. No boon could be received: from the 
hands of Charles, and his Polignacs, and his Jesuits; 
nor was the insult to their common sense, and indeed 
to that of every rational community, overlooked, when 
that wretehed bigot made some of his veteran marshals 
carry tapers at the processions in which he and his 
children officiated like princes of the twelfth century, 
to the scorn of all ranks in his pollvied capital. Thus, 
with the whole country against him, the priests and 
heads of a poor and despised nobility alone his friends, 
a few unprincipled military chiefs his tools, the army 
generally with the people, this infatuated bigot tried 
to crush the liberties of the state, and was crushed, 
with his family, in the very outset of the mad conflict. 
The people resisted his guards with unparalleled gal- 
lantry; the rest of his troops Jeft him to his fate; and a 
new dynasty was raised to the throne of a new and a 
free constitution. The Revolution in France, where 
the people acted on the defensive only, and resisted 
an attempt at changing their form of Government, was 
soon followed by one of another description in Belgium; 
where the people rose against the Dutch family, ex- 
pelled them, gave the crown to another, and establish- 
ed a free constitution upon the plan of the English 
and the French Governments. 

But the important scenes which had been enacted 
in France, extended their influence far more widely 
than to Belgium,—a neighbouring state, in close in- 
tercourse with the French provinces, and connected 
with its Government by so many years of incorpora- 
tion during the war. A free constitation had been 
erected, upon principles even more liberal towards the 
people than that of England itself. The citizens had 
been formally embodied, and not only armed by public 
authority, but invested with the power of choosing 
their officers; hereditary peerages had been abolished; 
and the Government in its forms, and titles, and dates, 
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as well as in substance and effect, was the child and 
creature of a Revolution. By no possibility could 
this great change have taken place, and this revolu- 
tionary constitution been established, without creating 
at once much alarm to the ‘legitimate dynasties,’ as 
they were termed, in the other countries of Europe 
—exciting sanguine hopes of improvement among 
the people every where—and forwarding by many 
years the progress of free institutions. ‘The great 
cause of representative government had in three days 
made a more rapid progress than it had done in the 
century which preceded 1789; and the strength and 
stability of arbitrary constitutions had in the same pro- 
portion declined. ‘That such was the universal feel- 
ing upon the subject, soon became apparent, from the 
movements every where made among the popular 
bodies in all countries where the Government is not 
despotic; from the storms which seemed gathering 
even in those countries themselves; and from the line 
of conduct pursued by the courts of arbitrary princes. 
In England, a general election was near its close when 
the intelligence arrived of the French Revolution. It 
immediately formed the topic most interesting to all 
public meetings; and had it been known a few weeks 
earlier, the result of the election would have proved 
still more propitious than it did to public liberty. In 
Spain and Portugal movements were presently at- 
tempted, which, in the course of a year or two, led 
to the establishment of popular government upon the 
most ample and liberal scale. The great measure of 
Parliamentary Reform itself, ia England, was uot un- 
influenced by an event which seemed calculated to 
accelerate every improvement in the condition of the 
people, and augment every accession of their strength. 
The people were animated with the hopes of obtain- 
ing further changes in their Government, and being 
allowed a greater share in its powers, by the spectacle 
almost before their eyes, of the ample privileges now 
acquired by their enlightened neighbours across the 
Channel. The English people, indeed, were naturally 
more influenced by these feelings than any other; 
because they had fewer restraints upon their free dis- 
cussion of abuses, and their exertions to reform them. 
But every where an effect was produced. From 
France a sound had gone forth, which was like the 
trumpet to rouse the misgoverned many, and like the 
knell of death to the hopes of the misruling few. 
Thus, while joy and hope spread through the people 
in all lands, anxiety, jealousy, alarm smote the heads 
of the ancient dynasties, and set them upon schemes 
of preparation against the coming storm. Some, as 
Russia, even refused for a while to acknowledge the 
new dynasty of France; because its title was derived 
from the people’s choice, against an exploded heredi- 
tary right. Others coldly maintained the relations 
of peace and amity with the King of the French. The 
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exiled family—exiled for erimes, and against whom 
the blood of their subjects massacred in the attempt 
to grasp despotie power, cried aloud for vengeance,— 
found not only an asylom bat comfort and respect, 
first in England,* and then in Austria. ‘The Ambas- 
sadors of the European powers might be in Paris, but 
their hearts were in Saltzburgh or at Prague. 

Meanwhile, the arrangement made for the affairs of 
Belgium, after a year spent in negotiation, and con- 
ferences innumerable, and protocols by the cart-load, 
was peremptorily rejected by the Dutch Government; 
in the hope that something might happen to bring on 
a general war, through which, aided by Russia, it ex- 
pected to regain the possession of the Flemish pro- 
vinces erected into a new monarchy. ‘This resistance 
went to the length of hostilities; France had to assist 
the Belgians, with whose sovereign she had formed a 
family alliance; it required first an army in the field, 
then a regular siege of the principal seaport and cita- 
del, to drive the troops of Holland from the Belgian 
territory; and even while we write, the dispute between 
the parties is still unsettled;—the new Government 
never having yet been acknowledged by the singularly 
obstinate Dutch King;—a prince served by men as 
pertinacious as himself; for his commanders in the 
campaign of 1831 actually fired their guns against a 
defenceless town, after they had been formally ac- 
quainted with the fact of an armistice being concluded 
by their government! 

These events, from their dawn in the American war, 
to their consummation in the two revolutions of France, 
have at length distributed the powers of Europe into 
two great classes; divided from each other by princi- 
ples far more deeply-rooted, by a line of demarcation 
far more broad and profound, than any of those acci- 
dental circumstances which of old used to separate or 
combine them. It is no longer a family alliance 
founded in marriage, or a connexion cemented by such 
personal ties, that knits different powers together; it 
is no longer the intrigue of one court overreaching 
another, and gaining it over to partake in some pro- 
ject of ambition, that lays the foundation of a politic 
union; it is no longer the accidental qualities of some 
individual like Peter III. or his son Paul, or the 
whimsies of a Joseph II. or an Alexander, or the bad 
repute in which a Constantine may be holden, that 
can regulate the movements of European policy, and 
divide some powers from the rest; consolidating the 
friendship of the one class, and exciting the jealousy 
or enmity of another. Even that ancient ground of 
amity or hostility, the proximity of one powerful 
state, and the remoteness of another, which makes it 


* Charles X. was received in England, and allowed 
to pass without press of customs; but, unable or un- 
willing to pay a debt demanded, he took sanctuary in 
Holyrood House. 
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safely trusted, although it will always have some 
weight in the nature of things, and may occasionally 
suggest measures of paramount importance, has lost 
by far the greater part of its influence in governing 
the course of international policy. ‘The friendship and 
co-operation of states may now be said to rest upon a 
broader basis; and to be guided by views more en- 
lightened and more favourable to peace, as well 
foreign as domestic; the great end and aim of our 
political being. In the centre of Western Europe 
there now exists a vast empire of freemen, governed 
by popular institutions, and whose affairs are intrusted, 
in a great measure, to the hands of the people them- 
selves. We are well aware that this is rather what 
will soon be the condition of France than what already 
has been established; the elective franchise requiring 
much further extension. Nevertheless, the people are 
armed, they are to a certain degree represented; aristo- 
cracy is weakened; oligarchy destroyed; and no sove- 
reign can either govern arbitrarily, or set himself 
above the law, or rule against the public opinion, or 
long refuse the further improvements which are still 
required. ‘This empire of freemen, to the number of 
thirty millions, cherishes a constant sympathy with 
liberty, wherever suffering, and enmity towards op- 
pression, wherever practised. England is in the same 
circumstances; and these two great powers are nata- 
rally friends and allies from similarity of constitution, 
unity of interests, and a position which enables them 
to maintain the peace of the world, as it enables them 
to defy the world in arms. Both, then, naturally are 
prone to favour and to co-operate with all other coun- 
tries living under a free government. ‘To this happy 
description belong both Holland and Belgium; the 
latter now and without dispute; the former as soon as 
the national jealousy fomented by the Court shall have 
been laid to rest, by forgetting the separation of Bel- 
gium and the war of 1831 and 1832. Belgium, in- 
deed, has an evident interest in leaning towards Franee 
and England, independent of her similarity of consti- 
tution; for she is too weak to withstand the powerful 
neighbours which surround her on the east; and these 
are always sure to regard with an evil eye a popular 
form of Government, which as yet they have not given 
to their subjects. From Holland she has nothing to 
fear, now that her forces are placed upon so respecta- 
ble a footing; but as Prussia must desire herdownfall, 
as Austria cannot be averse to it, and as Russia would 
encourage any such attempts if she dared, the only 
security of Belgium is in the preservation of the con- 
tinental peace; the virtual protection of France and 
England; the continuance of their good understanding, 
and their resolution, no less politic than just, to resist 
all attempts of arbitrary monarchs against the indepen- 
dence of their neighbours and the liberties of man- 
kind. 
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Bavaria and Wirtemberg are both placed under con- 
stitational Governments; although far from being as 
freely constituted as those of the states of which we 
have been speaking. Nevertheless, it is impossible 
to doubt that their interests and their feelings must 
all point towards a good understanding with France 
and England; and must lead them to resist, not only 
all encroachments from the north, but all attempts to 
interfere with the internal policy of any nation what- 
ever. Sappose, for example, that any such outrage 
were once more attempted upon the feelings and the 
liberties of mankind, as the Holy Allies offered to 
both in 1821 and 1823, it would be a most short- 
sighted policy in the Court of Munich to take no um- 
brage at this, or to conceive no apprehension for its 
own independence, however distant from Bavaria the 
scene of the operation might be laid; because its own 
turn would be sure to come before a long time elapsed 
after the success of such an enterprise. If, indeed, 
from private motives, the Court should fail to take the 
alarm, the suspicions of the country could not fail to 
be aroused by this /aches; indicating, as it would, a 
hostile disposition towards the liberties of the people, 
and a lurking design to retract the meagre portion of 
constitutional rights already bestowed upon them, in- 
stead of extending its amount according to the people’s 
ardent wishes. But the position of this third-rate 
power, exposed to the body of both the Austrian and 
Prassian monarchies, will never allow a prominent 
part to be borne in any struggle by the Bavarian Go- 
vernment. The importance of its good dispositions 
towards the constitutional cause, is derived from the 
part which it might be enabled to play in the case of 
any reverses,—such as happened to France under 
Napoleon; or in any other circumstances of an equally 
turned balance between the free Governments of the 
West, and the arbitrary powers of the North and the 
East of Europe. In such a critical juncture, it may 
safely be affirmed, that in proportion as the public 
voice is heard in countries cireumstanced as Bavaria 


and Wirtemberg are, will the conduct of these states | 


be regulated by a disposition hostile to the arbitrary, 
and friendly to the constitutional monarchs engaged 
in the conflict; while their influence in peace, whatever 
it may be, will always incline to the same side. 

The two nations of the Spanish Peninsula are 
clearly ranged on the side of the constitutional powers. 
They have both obtained free and popular govern- 
ments, and the resistance both of the servile party at 
home, and of its allies, the arbitrary sovereigns of the 
north, to the liberties thus acquired, secures the adhe- 
sion both of Portugal and Spain to the liberal cause; 
that is, to the side of England and France. It must, 
however, be observed, that when we thus speak of 
those two monarchies, and especially of Spain, we are 
assuming that the party at present dominant in each 


shall ultimately prevail; and in both there is a great 
division of opinion. To the crown of both there is a 
pretender, patronising the worst principles of despo- 
tism; affecting absolute power in his own person; and 
backed by the priests, the rabble, and the effete aristo- 
eraey of the country. Even in Portugal, where the 
great capacity, the strong perseverance, and the ex- 
traordinary gallantry of Don Pedro,—after maintain- 
ing a protracted contest, with various success, often 
in all but hopeless fortune, against the usurper Miguel, 
a tyrant, a coward, a murderer,—finally reconquer- 
ed his crown for his daughter, there still exists 
a considerable party of absolutists; and among the 
liberals a division of sentiment that may at any mo- 
ment shake the Government to its centre. Nor 
ean a firm reliance be placed at any time on consti- 
tutions the handiwork of an armed force,—the unripe 
fruit of revolutions which the soldiery have suddenly 
brought about, and may as swiftly counteract. This 
observation, the result of all experience, and the just 
deduction from all sound political principle, applies 
with still greater force to the actual condition of the 
Spanish Government. The aspect of its affairs is, in- 
deed, truly lamentable. A civil war of seemingly 
endless endurance harasses the Government, wastes 
the northern provinces, and distracts the people. An 
exhausted treasury, even if the Government were 
endued with any natural strength, must keep it utterly 
feeble and inefficient. Partly from want of money, 
partly from the divisions in the nation, partly from the 
listless languor naturally consequent upon a long-pro- 
tracted struggle, in which the people have done no- 
thing but patiently endure conquest and misery in all 
their forms, no power exists of making the very slender 
efforts which, to all appearance, would be capable of 
driving the pretender from the country and terminating 
the war. Then nothing can be more revolting to the 
feelings of all mankind than the barbarities which mark 
the conduct of both parties in this civil strife. Every 
resource of savage warfare is remorselessly contrived, 
and every form of inhuman cruelty displayed, to rouse 
the hatred and disgust of mankind, and make all 
bystanders nearly indifferent which shall conquer. So 
that it requires an effort of our principles to control 
our feelings, and make us wish well even to that side 
whose success will further the cause of constitutional 
liberty; when we find that sacred name made the cover 
for crimes as black as those which pollute more con- 
genially the track of the tyrant usurper. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be doubted that any such reverse as should 
overthrow the Spanish Queen’s Government, and place 
the servile party in power, would be most inauspicious 
to the security of the constitutional cause in Europe. 
A body of intriguing, reckless, bigoted Carlists upon 
the Southern frontier of France, would at all times be 








a raliying point for the disaffected in that country; 
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and a kind of encouragement would be afforded to the 
absolute party among the Cabinets of the North, 
extremely unfavourable to the progress of free institu- 
tions; possibly tending even to foster those longings 
after foreign interference, for some time nearly dead, 
and to rekindle the expiring embers of that Holy 
Alliance, which the Revolution of 1830 had seemed 
almost to have extinguished for ever. The policy 
of France is, in these circumstances, more than 
questionable. Of the deliberate opinions formed and 
steadily held by a prince so eminently able and politic 
as the King of the French,—whose views are so en- 
larged, whose experience of men has been so ample, 
whose knowledge of the Spanish people is only sur- 
passed by his intimate and intuitive acquaintance with 
the nation over which he rules,—it certainly becomes 
us to speak with profound respect. Nor should we 
hazard any dissent from such high authority, were we 
quite satisfied that his Majesty’s views are wholly 
uninflaenced by some lurking unwillingness to offend 
the Powers whom he has sometimes been disposed to 
court, at least by acquiescence and neutrality if not 
with occasional compliances. The King is persuaded 
that were he to interfere in the Spanish contest, no 
sooner would a French foree march across the Pyre- 
nees than the ancient national antipathy would revive; 
and all parties unite in resisting the side taken by the 
intervening army. In this belief he is supported by 
the great captains who have served in Spain, and par- 
ticularly by Marshal Soult. But we are convinced 
that these opinions all belong to a former period of the 
contest; the period from which the experience of those 
high military authorities has been derived; and that 
the view taken by M. Thiers and his supporters is the 
more just one, and the more adapted to the existing 
circumstances of the country. The Spaniards, as a 
nation, according to these politicians, will neither 
unite to help, nor to oppose an intervening force. 
‘They are quite exhausted; they are weary of the con- 
test; they will prove altogether sluggish and indifferent; 
and the conflict may be ended by a moderate exertion 
applied to back one of two very feeble antagonists. It 
appears tous that the whole eventsof the last three years 
strongly confirm this view of the subject; but it seems 
to be demonstratively proved by the extraordinary and 
romantic march of the chief who last winter traversed 
Spain in every direction, met with no resistance any 
where—while the regular troops of the Government 
were always following him a day’s march in the rear 
—collected as much booty in each place as he chose 
to take, or had the means of carrying away; and re- 
turned in perfect safety to the country north of the 
Ebro, as little harassed in his dangerous retreat as he 
had been in his seemingly desperate advance. This 
small band moved through the ‘invincible Spanish 
nation’—the ‘heroes of Castile’—the ‘tribes never to 











be subdued on their own ground’—as through an un- 
resisting medium. But it is equally certain that the 
people, wholly inert to resist their progress, were as 
inert to be moved by it in any way, and resumed their 
former attitude after the handful of maurauders had 
passed; as an unresisting medium closes after the 
transit of the missile that cuts a path through it, 
Can there be any reasonable doubt that such a 
people would endure the interference of even a French 
army, as patiently, as passively as they bore the im- 
pression of the Carlist force, moving through the 
provinces most attached to the constitution; nay, as 
they bore the movements of the Bourbon army on the 
servile side in 1823,—the story of which seems to 
be wholly forgotten, by those who regard with such 
apprehension the effects of French intervention, on the 
liberal side, at the present day? The policy in which 
the French Court perseveres appears, for these rea- 
sons, to be justified by no sound view of the facts; and 
its consequences to the liberal cause in Europe, as well 
as in Spain, are undeniably most injurious. 

The same arguments do not at all apply to the poli- 
ey of England. We should not be justified in taking 
a direct share of the war. Some doubt may even be 
entertained whether we are justified in going so far as 
we have done, by furnishing arms and ammunition, by 
lending naval assistance, and by encouraging our peo- 
ple to serve in the Spanish Queen’s ranks. Our con- 
cern in the Spanish civil war is remote and indirect. 
It is only in proportion to the bearing of that contest 
upon the affairs of Portugal, long a kind of dependence 
upon this country; and, accordingly the treaty of Quad- 
ruple Alliance expressly specifies the danger of the 
Portuguese Government from the disputed succession 
in Spain as the ground of interference; and states the 
object of that interposition to be the removal of the Por- 
tuguese Pretender from Spain, and preventing the Span- 
ish Pretender from aiding the Portuguese. All that 
we agreed to do by the treaty was to furnish naval as- 
sistance, if needful; and a Jate attempt made to coun- 
tenance this as an obligation to blockade the Spanish 
coast, and forbid the access of neutrals to Don Carlos, 
was at once disclaimed by the Government. The dan- 
gers to which France is exposed, under her constitu- 
tional Government, from a Carlist usurper triumphing 
in Spain over the constitutional party,—nay, the risks 
her domestic tranquillity runs from the existence of a 
protracted civil war, on political grounds, upon that 
frontier where she is most defenceless against foreign 
attack, and in the vicinity of the provinces most dis- 
tracted by a party hostile to the existing dynasty and 
established constitution,—afford a ground for interfer- 
ing to terminate a state of anarchy perilous to her if it 
continues, and fraught with yet greater danger to her 
security if it ends in the establishment of the usurper.* 





* The act of individuals taking part on either side of 
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The States of America, in some sort, enter into the 

European system. ‘Their origia is European. They 
all have been portions of the dominion of European 
powers till very lately. Our intercourse with them 
by commerce, by residence, by interchange of lights, 
is constant; and by the discoveries of science and the 
consequent improvements in art, our communication 
becoming daily more easy and more swift, their dis- 
tance is really less than that of many European coun- 
tries from each other. We have seen how large a 
share the United States had in producing those changes 
in the Old Hemisphere which have so altered its po- 
litical aspect, and created a new principle to regulate 
the mutual relations of its parts. Through the storms 
which shook the continent of Europe during the French 
Revolution, the firmness and the virtue of Washington 
kept his country safe in an honourable and respected 
neutrality. If profound sagacity, unshaken steadiness 
of purpose, the entire subjugation of all the passions 
which carry havoc through ordinary minds, and often- 
times lay waste the fairest prospects of greatness,— 
nay, the discipline of those feelings which are wont to 
lull or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over 
the aspect of virtue herself,—joined with, or rather 
leading to the most absolute self-denial, the most ha- 
bitual and exclusive devotion to principle,—if these 
things can constitute a great character, without either 
quickness of apprehension, or resources of information, 
or inventive powers, or any brilliant quality that might 
dazzle the vulgar, then surely Washington was the 
greatest man that ever lived in this world uninspired 
by Divine wisdom, and unsustained by supernatural 
virtue. Nor could the human fancy create a combina- 
tion of qualities, even to the very wants and defects of 
the subject, more perfectly fitted for the scenes in 
which it was his lot to bear the chief part; whether we 
regard the war which he conducted, the political con- 
stitution over which he afterwards presided, or the tem- 
pestuous times through which he had finally to guide 
the bark himself had launched. Averse as his pure 
mind and temperate disposition naturally was from the 
atrocities of the French Revolution, he yet never leant 
against the cause of liberty, but clung to it even when 
deformed by the excesses of its savage votaries. To- 
wards France, while he reprobated her aggressions 
upon other states, and bravely resisted her pretensions 
to control his own, he yet never ceased to feel the grati- 
tade which her aid to the American cause had planted 
eternally in every American bosom; and for the free- 
dom of a nation which had followed the noble example 
of his countrymen in breaking the chains of a thousand 
this conflict, we have often had occasion to reprobate. In- 
deed, in any foreign war, the lawfulness of this interfe- 
renee seems spantonais questionable, What say the Ar- 
ticles of the Church of England? They pronounce takin 


arms lawful to Christian men, “by command of the civi 
magistrate.” 


years, he united with those countrymen in cherishing 
a natural sympathy and regard. To England, whom 
he had only known as a tyrant, he never, even in the 
worst times of French turbulence at home, and injury 
to foreign states, could unbend from the attitude of dis- 
trust and defiance into which the conduct of her sove- 
reign and his Parliament, not unsupported by her peo- 
ple, had forced him, and in which the war had left him. 
Nor was there ever among all the complacent self-de- 
lusions with which the fond conceits of national vanity 
are apt to intoxicate us, one more utterly fantastical 
than the notion wherewith the politicians of the Pitt 
school were wont to flatter themselves, and beguile 
their followers,—that simply because the Great Ame- 
rican would not yield either to the bravadoes of the re- 
publican envoy, or to the fierce democracy of Jefferson, 
he therefore had become weary of republics, and a 
friend to monarchy and to England. In truth, his de- 
votion to liberty, and his intimate persuasion that it 
can only be enjoyed under the republican form, con- 
stantly gained strength to the end of his truly glorious 
life; and his steady resolution to hold the balance even 
between contending extremes at home, as well as to 
repel any advance from abroad incompatible with per- 
fect independence, was not more dictated by the natu- 
ral justice of his disposition, and the habitual sobriety 
of his views, than it sprang from a profound conviction, 
that a commonwealth is most effectually served by the 
commanding prudence which checks all excesses, and 
guarantees it against the peril that chiefly besets popu- 
lar governments. 

So great a sway had the integrity of his noble 
character over all his feelings, that, had he been spared 
for afew years longer, the tyranny and the wars of 
Napoleon would have inclined him towards England 
as the refuge of freedom and the stay of national inde- 
pendence; nor can there be any doubt at all, that in 
the present day his policy would have ranged him on 
the side of the French and English alliance against 
despotic Government, and for the support of liberty 
and peace. On that side will his country ever be 
found; and though they will always pursue the wise 
course which he chalked out, of never interfering in the 
quarrels of Europe, yet, as far as countenance and 
national sympathies go, those who in the Old World 
are maintaining the battle ‘which often lost is ever 
won,’ in the sacred cause of human rights, will still 
find in the freemen of the New their most hearty 
allies. 

Some apprehensions have been entertained by the 
friends of liberty, and of democratic government, lest 
the American Union should fall to pieces. The two 
risks to which it is exposed are its size becoming un- 
wieldly, from vast extent and thick population, and the 
diversities between the southern and the other states, 








more especially in regard to the admixture of the 
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coloured race. It would, however, be extremely rash 
to think of setting bounds to the powers of the repre- 
sentative principle; especially when united with the 
federal; if no very manifest opposition of interests 
were interposed. The statesmen of ancient Greece 
could no more have believed in the possibility of a re- 
public extending over sixteen degrees of latitude, and 
numbering twelve millions of sabjects—they who with 
extreme difficulty could govern a commonwealth of 
one city and twenty thousand free inhabitants—than 
they could have believed in the voyage of Columbus, 
or the steam-navigation and steam-travelling of the 
present day—no more than we now can believe in a 
republican or any other empire holding together when 
its people shal! amount to fourscore millions—no more 
than those who went before us could, and did believe, 
that the American Government could subsist when its 
subjects should increase to their present number. Yet 
it seems just as easy to conduct the federal representa- 
tive government now, as when it had only two or three 
millions of subjects; therefore, the mere increase of 
numbers and extension of territory are not of them- 
selves sufficient to make the split necessary; although 
these circumstances may very possibly give rise to im- 
portant modifications in its political structure. But 
the great question of negro slavery presents a more 
formidable risk to the eye of the attentive observer. 
There certainly exists a material difference, not only 
of opinion, but of feeling, and feeling of a very strong 
kind, in one of the parties, upon this important subject. 
The northern and middle States, which have scarcely 
any slaves, are friendly to emancipation. The princi- 
ple of the Federal constitution requires a certain ma- 
jority in the Congress* before the state of slavery can 
be affected by any legislative provision. Should that 
majority be obtained, the southern States threaten, it 
is said, to fall off from the Union. Now, assuredly, 
the inhabitants of the South do feel, and must naturally 
feel, in a very different way, upon the question, from 
those of the other States, who only hear of slaves and 
slavery at a distance, and do not live surrounded by 
thousands of another colour, blood, and character, in 
whose power they unavoidably would be, were there anv 
possibility of combination among them against their 
masters; and we have, therefore, no doubt that much 
violence will be shown in discussing a subject which 
must naturally excite so deep and universal an interest. 
But, in the first place, we place oar unabated confidence 
in the powers of discussion and the energy of truth, to 
force its way through all obstractions, and overpower 
all resistance. The Americans must perceive, that the 
great experiment of complete and instantaneous eman- 
cipation made in Antigua, where the disproportion of 
the colours was far greater, and the territory much 


* An alteration of the Constitution itself, is what the 
writer probably meant.—Ed. Museum. ] 
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more confined, has been attended with no risk what- 
ever; nay, that the negroes have acted more prudently 
and peacefully sinee they obtained their freedom than 
they ever had done while in bondage. They must also 
perceive, that the refusal to follow, not our example, 
but that of our planters, whose circumstances are the 
same with their own, will not at all lessen the danger 
of their position; nay, that unless all the discourses of 
England, and all the events of the West Indies, could 
be kept from the knowledge of the Virginian slave, he 
is a far safer inmate of society in freedom than in 
chains. Finally, they must be aware that the delay of 
the measure is only an aggravation of the mischief; 
and that as the disproportion of the coloured race in- 
creases, so must the danger of the white inhabitants. 
That all these reasons will find acceptance sooner or 
later with our American kinsmen, and the sooner, if 
unaccompanied with the unthinking and the unseemly 
abuse lavished upon the Southern men by those whom 
it costs nothing to profess free opinions,—who are fond 
of exercising a cheap virtue and displaying a vicarious 
contempt of the dangers they would have other men 
encounter—we firmly and confidently believe; however 
inauspicious the aspect may be which the controversy 
at present wears. 

But, secondly, we believe, that should emancipation 
be even forced upon the Southern States, there is not 
any very great hazard to the continuance of the Union; 
aud that, as happened with the ominous threats made 
on the Embargo and Importation questions, when the 
menace is disregarded, having spent its force and 
served, or rather failed to serve its turn, it will be for- 
gotten. For suppose those States should separate be- 
cause of the vote hostile to slavery; and separate with 
the purpose of maintaining this abominable status, what 
hope ean they have of accomplishing this end? Surely 
it will be far more difficult to refuse the negro his 
liberty, after not only England has deelared him free 
in the Islands, but North and Central America shall 
also have joined in the same righteous and politic 
measures. Nor can it be doubted, that whatever risks 
the Southern men may run from either granting or 
withholding emancipation, those risks will be prodi- 
giously increased by the separation; which leaves 
them to themselves, and withdraws the countenance, 
the comfort, and the actual help, of so many states 
where there are none but whites, their natural allies, 
against any insurrection of the coloured race. We 
should really as soon expect the Protestants of Ireland 
to repeal the Union, and then complete their folly by 
throwing off all connexion with Great Britain, in re- 
venge for the emancipation of the Catholics—as enter- 
tain any very serious fears of the Virginians and Caro- 
linians separating from the men of New York and New 
England, with a view of better enabling themselves to 
make head against their sable fellow-citizens. If men 
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acted as suddenly as they speak, adopted plans as 
swiftly as they uttered threats, and carried into instan- 
taneous execution all the resolutions of the moment, 
there would be no small risk of such a calamity. The 
course of human action is, happily, far otherwise ar- 
ranged; and our fears of the catastrophe happening are, 
consequently, very inconsiderable. 

We have in these remarks spoken with unfeigned 
repugnance of the bare chance of such an event as a 
separation in the American Union; we have treated 
this, were it to happen, as a great calamity; and we 
mean a calamity to the world no less than to America 
herself. The interests of freedom must suffer incal- 
culably from such a disaster; but the interests of peace 
itself will also be endangered. There can be no better 
security for its preservation than a federal union of all 
the provinces among which territories of the North 
American continent are distributed; and the erection of 
separate independent states, even under the republican 
form of government, would certainly be attended with 
risk of hostilies. 

On the northern frontier, however, of the United 
States, we can easily foresee some prospect of change. 
That Canada should sooner or later become an inde- 
pendent state, and in all probability unite with the 
great American confederacy, seems probable. The 
late events in that province have no doubt augmented 
the likelihood of such an end to our remaining colonial 
empire. Into this question we are extremely unwil- 
ling to enter, on account of the angry and, we trust, the 
ephemeral disputes to which it has given rise, dividing 
for a time the friends of liberty in this country. But 
one error we must mark, because it pervaded the rea- 
soning of those who affected to treat the argument upon 
more enlarged views, and is one of the merest delusions 
imaginable. They spoke of forming a great North 
American empire, or kind of Colonial Federacy, of 
which the end and object should be to act as a balance 
to what they justly called the colossal and rapidly in- 
creasing power of the United States. Now, of what 
use is it to us, or to any one, that the Colossal States 
should be balanced, unless because we have some fears 
of their extensive power? And what dread can we 
have of this power unless we have colonies to be 
attacked? There, therefore, cannot be any use what- 
ever in balancing the United States, if we have no 
‘Northern Colonial Federacy;’ so that the only con- 
ceivable use of this balancing federacy is to protect it- 
self; unless, indeed, we listen to the fears of those 
who dread an American naval aseendeucy. In colonial 
possessions, there may be some advantage; much 
benefit there certainly is from such settlements at an 
early stage of the industry, and especially of the trade 
of any country; and these advantages do not cease with 
colonial dependence, but are often even more valuable 
after the political connexion has been severed. But for 


the purposes of political power; as an element in our 
foreign policy—nothing can be more obvious than the 
indifference of those North American colonies either 
way; because from the United States we never can 
have any apprehension whatever, even if their natural 
policy were not to side with France and with us; and 
the only point of our system in which we can be ex- 
posed to their force or their influence, is the wery spot 
in question. So that the error alluded to is just an in- 
stance of reasoning in a circle. 

The vast and fertile regions of South America re- 
main to be mentioned. Since the breaking up of the 
splendid colonial empire of Spain, the state of the in- 
dependent commonwealths which arose out of it has 
been uncertain, and their fortunes various. With the 
exception of Bolivar, no eminent men have been pro- 
duced to enlighten this empire by their wisdom, or to 
sway it with their firm hands, A deplorable want of 
public virtue has been displayed among the leading 
characters who have assumed the direction of public 
affairs. Bad faith has but too frequently marked the 
conduct of the republics; nor have appearances of pe- 
cuniary corruption been wanting. The successive Go- 
vernments formed have been possessed of but feeble 
resources; and the confidence of the people has not 
enabled them to draw forth the national resources, un- 
less when connected with the spirit of resistance to the 
parent state; if so stepmother a Government as that of 
Spain can deserve the name. Hence the want of all 
stability in any one of those commonwealths; hence 
the sudden and violent revolutions to which they have 
been subject—the ceaseless anarchy in which they 
have had their political being—and their dangerous 
conflicts with their neighbours. That the spirit of in- 
dependence will keep them free from all foreign yoke 
there can be no doubt; but for domestic liberty they 
are plainly little prepared. A greater contrast can 
hardly be conceived than their history has presented 
to that of the United States; and the difference is en- 
tirely owing to their struggle against the monarchy of 
Spain having led them, as it did the republicans of an- 
cient times, to found popular governments, before the 
people had learnt the difficult and Jate-acquired lesson 
of self-government. These remarks, of course, extend 
not to Brazil. The emigration of the Portuguese Roy- 
al family has retained that noble country in subjection 
to a kingly Government; and the constitution on a re- 
presentative principle, which it has obtained, as well 
as its connexion with old Portugal, at once has con- 
sulted the best interests of the people, and allied it 
with the constitutional party of England and of France. 

In the East, that is in the Levant, comprising Tur- 
key and its great and rich province Egypt, the enmity 
of Russia, and her constant system of encroachment, 
pursued without a year’s interval or a month’s, for 








much above a century, the constitutional cause has 




















































































nataral allies. The spirit of improvement, even of Re- 
form, has penetrated into the Divans of Constantinople 
and Alexandria; nor is there a doubt that liberal policy 
has made more progress among the Turks of the south, 
than among the Calmucks of the north. Any approach, 
indeed, to representative Government, or to a direct 
interference of the people, with the administration of 
affairs, neither has made; nor, in the present debased 
state of the ignorant community, is any such share 
practicable. But important amendments are daily in- 
troduced into their institutions, which must speedily 
change the face of affairs, and above all, education is, 
in Egypt, so much cared for, that schools have been 
established, with great profusion, all over the country, 
and infuse principles at once liberal and practical. Re- 
moving popular ignorance, and raising the long-ne- 
glected inhabitants to a higher scale in society, will 
unquestionably lead to the developement of the talents 
which they possess; and which all who have had any 
personal knowledge of them agree in representing to 
be combined with a spirit of rectitude, a feeling of ho- 
nour, that forms, we fear, a sad contrast to the low 
cunning implanted by long servitude in the character 
of the Greeks. 

Whether the encroaching policy of Russia shall be 
suffered to extend on the side of Turkey, is undoubt- 
edly a question for the serious consideration of the 
other European powers. She is at the head of the 
Absolute Party; her influence affects habitually, if it 
does not rule, the courts of Austria and Prussia. Her 
gigantic power, her resources of men, at least, if not 
backed by a plentiful treasury, and, above all, her po- 
sition, which exempts her from all the dangers of at- 
tack that tend to keep other nations in awe, and bind 
them over, as it were, to peace and good behaviour, 
have given her a weight of late years in European af- 
fairs, very different from any she possessed, even un- 
der the reign of the ambitions Catherine. The only 
thing that has made this colossal empire at all a safe 
member of the European community, has hitherto been 
that remote position which, in another view, makes her 
almost irresponsible by making her secure. But it 
will be far otherwise if she moves to the southward, 
and adds Constantinople to her vast dominions. She 
will then have the footing on the Mediterranean which 
which has always been her most favourite object; she 
will become in reality what as yet she has only affect- 
ed to be, a naval power; and, with the resources of the 
Levant, added to those of the north, no one can doubt 
that she will be a naval power of the first order. The 
independence of Egypt, on any account a matter of the 
greatest importance to all the commercial states of Eu- 
rope and America, will, of course, be a mere impossi- 
bility; and all the improvements now beginning in the 
East will be at an end. The view taken by some that 
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much as she will be brought into the circle of the other 
European powers, and exposed to be attacked in her 
new dominions, appears a refinement too absurd to re- 
quire a serious refutation. She still has her vast and 
inaccessible empire behind, on which to retreat; and, 
admitting the utmost weight that can be assigned to 
the argument just stated, it would only follow, that she 
might always run the risk of losing her new acquisi- 
tions, in an attempt still further to extend her encroach- 
ments; thus playing the safe game of either winning 
universal monarchy or remaining where she was before 
she seized on the Dardanelles. Other powers would 
still be in the very difficult position, that they could 
only play for that forbidden prize by staking their ex- 
istence, by ‘setting their lives upon the hazard of the 
die;’ while she might play for it at the risk of only 
losing the last of her unfair gains. 

To these considerations regarding the dangers ap- 
prehended from Russia, many reasoners add another, 
derived from observing her progress in the East. No 
doubt in that quarter she has been constantly advancing; 
and Persia may be said to exist at her good pleasure. 
Bat of such a mighty operation as a march to the north- 
ern provinces of India, where, independent of the dis- 
tance, and the barren and difficult country through 
which the route must lie, there would be found a pow- 
erful army, inured to the climate, admirably command- 
ed, strictly disciplined, and amply appointed in all 
respects,—we really cannot entertain any very serious 
apprehension; as long, at least, as the justice and leni- 
ty of our Indian administration shall avoid all collision 
with the natives; and our grasping spirit after territory 
and revenue shall not throw the country powers into 
the arms of the first adventurer among themselves, or 
the first European rival, by whom our immense domi- 
nions may be assailed. Besides, long before England 
could have to contend for her Eastern dominions at 
Delhi, Cabul, or Lahore, Russia would have to en- 
counter our fleets at Cronstadt, and to defend Peters- 
burg itself. Miserably ill-informed must our Govern- 
ment be of her movements on the East of the Caspian, 
if she could make any advance towards India before an 
overpowering armament laid Petersburg in ashes. * 

The name of Russia can hardly be pronounced with- 
out the figare of Poland, the victim of her crimes, pos- 
sibly the instrument of her punishment, rising before 
oureyes. Nor is the position of that ill-fated and gal- 
lant nation immaterial to the view we are now taking 
of the European system. ‘The Poles exist in the cen- 
tre of Europe, nominally subjects of three powers, 
among whom they are distributed by acts of mere brute 
force;—beginning in foul treachery, consummated with 
* This artiele was written in June last, which will ac- 


count for its making no reference to the more recent 
events in the East, where the Russian policy has been 





there will be an advantage gained over Russia, inas- 


found marked with its usual grasping and restless cha- 
racter. 
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wanton cruelty, universally execrated by all beholders, | fects which are produced by Arbitrary and by Popular 
never to be forgiven or forgotten by those upon whom | governments ‘severally’ upon the Foreign Policy of na- 
they were perpetrated. Though enslaved for the mo- | tions. 
ment, their spirit is unsubdued,—their hatred is the! 1, The nataral and indeed altogether unavoidable 
more rancorous for being suppressed—their animosity | | tondeney of an Absolute Government must be to desire 
the more fierce for being  bridled—their purpose of ven- | | the establishment every where of the same constitution 
geance the more fixed for having its execution delayed. | | and to dread as an evil pregnant with danger to its own 
Though divided at present by political boundaries, existence, the progress of liberty in other countries. It 
these are to them arbitrary and imaginary; they still has this desire much more at heart, and feels this ap- 
regard themselves as one nation, and this determina- | | prehension far more than a free Government can be 
tion makes them one. ‘Though presenting a blank to | supposed to wish for universal liberty, or to dread the 
mark where Poland once had been, they exist in reali- | progress of despotism. Little danger comparatively 
ty, and the meanness and the cruelties of their op- | can arise to a Popular Government in one country 
pressors betoken that they know it. At any favourable | | from the existence of despotism in the neighbouring 
opportunity presented by the conflicts of other states, | 'states; because there is little risk of the example 
the Poles may rise and take a part. They are a mine | proving so attractive as to obtain advocates and imita- 
ready at any moment to explode; and they must always tors. But the case is very different with Popular 
of necessity be found upon the side of the liberal or Governments surrounding a Despotism. The example 
constitutional party,—the party ranged against those | of freedom is contagious; and the people suffering 
powers who form the Holy Alliance, identical with the | under the oppression of an arbitrary sovereign, or in- 
partitioning confederacy,—their tyrant, their oppress- | | jured in their most important concerns by his malad- 
or, their scourge. The peculiar circumstances of the | ministration of their affairs, are ve ry likely to demand 
Poles, however, make them an exception to the rule | a change of Government; aiming at the enjoyment of 
which ranks all the powers of the liberal side among | ‘those rights which they see their neighbours possess- 
the friends of peace. While the existing tranquillity ing, and using to their great advantage. ‘The facts of 
continues, the unfortunate Poles know that there is no | the ease in general, but particularly the history of the 
prospect of their country being restored; and hence last half century, and more especially of the latter 
they are anxious for any event which may disturb it. | portion of it, abundantly prove that this position is 
strictly true. The league of the allied princes on 
We have now gone through the whole system of Eu-| behalf of the French Royal Family in 1792, was a 
ropean policy, and contemplated the distribution of the | league of the Absolute against the Constitutional prin- 
powers which compose it, according to the new prin- | ciple; originating in the fears of despotic governments, 
ciples which govern their alliances and their opposi- | ‘that liberty once established in France might soon 
tions. On the one hand, we have the Liberal or Con- j ovens the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. All the 
stitutional Party, headed by England and France; on ‘earlier policy of the European courts was governed by 
the other, the Absolute Party, headed by the Holy Al- | the same principle, and itwas not even wholly forgotten, 
lies, Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The principle of | when a far more immediate risk was to be encounter- 
the classification is not accidental or arbitrary; it is ‘ed, first, from the mighty successes of the republic, 
founded in the nature of things and of man; it is the |and then from the conquests of the empire. ‘The 
similarity of political circumstances; the community | downfall of Napoleon, and the restoration of the Bour- 
of political feelings; and the identity of political inte- | bons, for a while quieted the alarms of those absolute 
rests. ‘T'hose states which enjoy the benefits of a free | princes; but they were soon revived by the events which 
Government, those nations which are ruled and admi- | happened in Spain and Italy; nor did even the remote 
nistered by the body of the people, differ essentially in | | triumphs of liberty in South America pass without af- 
all important respects from those which are subject to | fecting the sensitive nature of arbitrary rulers. Indeed, 
the will of a single individual;—-where the voice of the | so provident were they, by a kind of instinctive dread of 
people is hardly « ever to be heard, where they exercise | a long peace bringing about various domestic changes, 
no direct control over the Government, and where they | that, lony before any movements had been made by the 
are wholly excluded from all share whatever in the | people in any part of Europe, the Holy Alliance was 
management of their own concerns. ‘The conduct | formed, almost as soon as the peace was concluded in 
which the two classes of states are prone to pursue in 1515; and though its avowed object was the maintenance 
these instances with their neighbours) the only proper | of peace, the real end and aim of its being was the pre- 
subject of our present consideration,) is as essentially | vention of revolution, and the resistance to popular 
different as their situation in point of internal constitu-| principles, all the world over. The great events of 
tion; and the one diversity is the result of the other. | 1530, both in France and Belgium, gave rise to much 
This leads us to the very important subject of the ef-| imtrigue and many secret attempts, though the princes 
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durst not openly avow their designs; because, whilst 
France and England are uuited, all resistance must be 
vain. But itis as certain that, underhand, the former 
have assisted both Carlos and Miguel, as that the 
latter have more openly aided the constitutional cause 
in both portions of the Peninsula. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that there is no 
more right, in the liberal party among the European 
states, to interfere with the aflairs of a neighbour, for 
the purpose of producing a revolution favourable to 
liberty, than in the absolute princes to interfere be- 
tween the people of any state and the freedom which 
they have acquired, or are seeking. ‘The proceedings 
at Laybach and Pilnitz were not greater outrages on 
all the principles of national independence, than the 
decree of the French Convention in November 1793. 
Indeed, it always appeared to us that Mr. Canning’s 
celebrated declaration in November 1826 was unstates- 
manlike, and reprehensible on the same ground. If it 
was more than a rhetorical flourish, it conveyed an un- 
worthy threat, and it implied the assertion of a claim 
founded on an unsound title. It was an intimation, 
that if the absolute powers interfered in Portugal, 
England might raise their own subjects, and excite 
them to seek liberty through revolution—a menace 
only to be used defensively, because a proceeding 
only to be embraced in the very last extremity. But 
it also was grounded on a false assumption, that 
we have a right to revolutionize one country, or 
in any way, to interfere in its domestic affairs, for 
the benefit, not of the country itself, but of some 
other country attacked by its rulers. These remarks 
apply to the part of this speech which regarded 
European insurrections, and was garnished with the 
fine quotation about Solus and his winds. As 
for the other part, relating to the South American 
states, the recognition, the very tardy recognition, of 
whose independence he termed ‘calling the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old,’ there was neither fact, nor sense, nor even good 
trope to recommend it. The result of the whole is, 
that unless, where the state of affairs, in any one coun- 
try, is such as-immediately to endanger the tranquil- 
lity, and even threaten the existence of its neighbours, 
the latter have no right whatever to interfere, either to 
overturn or to restore its Government. But if another 
power or combination of powers, shall, in breach of 
this cardinal rule, interpose; undeniably the right to 
take part against them, and obstruct their operations, 
immediately attaches; and so the liberal powers, 
France and England, would have both a right to ex- 
ercise, and a duty to perform, of assisting any free 
state against tyrants, if the Holy Allies should think 
proper to act. ‘The perfect knowledge that this right 
exists, and that this duty would be discharged, is the 
best security against all such aggressions upon the 
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constituted principle by these .osolute princes, and is 
|the most valuable service which the liberal alliance 


| can render to freedom.* 


2. The next diversity of Popular and Absolute 
governments, to which we shall advert, is the differ- 
ent degree in which they are fitted for the operations 
of diplomacy. ‘The unity and the vigour of Absolute 
Monarchy, as giving it great advantages in negotia- 
tion, have been much relied on; and, undoubtedly, 
it has some advantages, in performing this function, 
over a Popular form of Government. It is more secret; 
it ean more easily lay its plans; it has more ample dis- 
cretion in accepting or refusing terms. There is 
always some risk of the ambassador of a republic being 
disavowed by its senate; or even of the senate being 
thwarted by the people at large. There is always a 
chance of matters being made public, which are unfit 
to be disclosed. Hence there may often be a reluc- 
tance to treat with, or to trust the republican negotia- 
tors. Now, without denying this statement, or under- 
rating the imperfection in Popular Governments to 
which it relates, we conceive that against it must be 
set off a far more important advantage, which those 
Governments enjoy for maintaining the relations esta- 
blished by treaty. ‘The insolent caprice, or the 
sinister views, the personal feelings, or the private in- 
terests, of an individual are far more likely to make 
the Absolute Government swerve from its engage- 
ments, than any reverse of popular opinion or senti- 
ment is to create a similar departure. An act of bad 
faith, which may be committed in the closet, and 
cannot be either submitted for previous approval to the 
public, or prevented or resisted by any other power in 
state save the wrongdoer, is far more likely to be com- 
mitted; and, if committed far less likely to be retract- 
ed, than if it must undergo, in the first instance, a free 
discussion among the people to whose judgment it 
appeals; and may immediately, after being perpetrated, 
be reviewed and reversed before the same popular 
tribunal. Outrages upon all principles of honour and 
honesty have often been committed by absolute princes, 
which never could have even been propounded to the re- 
presentatives of their people, and which, if propound- 
ed, must have been instantly repudiated. Therefore, 
if certainty, security, the improbability of faith being 
broken, the likelihood of what is for the honour and 
interest of the country being consulted, and therefore 
sudden, capricious changes of policy being averted— 


* Itexceedingly behoves the Liberal party never, by 
putting themselves in the wrong, to arm its adversaries 
with arguments of serious weight against them. For 
this reason, the issuing illegal orders to the cruisers on 
the Spanish coast was deeply to be lamented. Those 
orders were an infraction of neutral rights, and they 
were grounded on a construction of the Quadruple 
Treaty of 1833, which its authors at once disclaimed. 
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7 if these make a nation safe to treat with and to trust, a{ of Frederic I., pass their lives in collecting treasures 
- Popular Government is far better fitted for negotiation, | and troops, in order that their sons, like him, whom 
and for maintaining the relations of alliance, than an | thoughtless men have, for his crimes, called ‘Great,’ 
Absolute Prince. | may squander the one and use the other in ravaging 
on | peaceful, unsuspecting provinces, to increase the num- 


- 3. The superiority of a Monarchy for military opera-| ber of his vassals. So, too, the league of Absolute $i 
” tions, that is, for the policy of war, and among other | Princes for the spoliation of their weaker neighbours 
ad branches of it, for maintaining the relations of belli-|is an easy operation. How little difficulty did the 
am gerent alliance, has been also much vaunted; and here, | Governments of Austria, Russia, and Prussia find in i Pe 
ys as under the last head, there is undeniably some ad-| secretly plotting the division of Poland, and conceal- 4) 
™ — vantage on its side; while there is an advantage of | ing that deed of darkness until it was too late to pre- by 
et > much greater magnitude possessed by a Popular consti-| vent its perpetration! How few words did it cost tie 
is Ff) tution. The promptitude with which a single mind| Lewis XIV. to perpetrate the inhuman devastation nati 
8 fF scan plan, and the vigour with which a single hand can | with which depotism, more unsparing than the tem- ata 
ng act, is undoubtedly a material advantage; although by! pest, ravaged the Palatinate! But, unless inthe most 44 
ng judicious arrangements, even a commonwealth, and | barbarous times, no such atrocious outrages could be 
re much more a limited monarchy, may be enabled so | suffered in any state where the public voice is heard, i 
fit to employ individuals as to gain the greater part of | and the measures of Government are subjected to free i, 
> this benefit. But the power of drawing forth the | and popular discussion. Indeed, we may lay it down Ki 
all whole resources of the country belongs to a free and as a certain truth, that, in proportion as the people in : 
- limited Government alone. The exertions in i country become enlightened and well informed of & 

to men made by France, the incalculable sums of money their interests and their duties, the love of peace will , 

be drawn from the people of England, are incontestable | prevail among them; and the chances of their regarding } : 
= proofs of this position. No absolute prince could have | war with any feelings but those of abhorrence will fi} 
la- raised a tenth part of the money; and although Napo-| diminish. But no hope whatever can be entertained of ta 

he leon, availing himself of the relics of revolutionary any education eradicating from the minds of Absolute 

ail spirit and republican habits, and working on the epi-| Princes the love of military glory, the thirst for ex- 

ke demic love of military glory and national fame which | tended dominion, the disposition to embark in the 

» marks that martial people, succeeded in raising enor-| horrid pursuits of war; and all princes would be 

sal mous masses of troops, he fell because the spirit was | absolute if they could. Lesides, the risks of war 

ad gone which made all France rise as one man against| being undertaken are further multiplied, in an Abso- 

nd invasion under the Convention, and Paris saw the} lute Monarchy, by the ease with which it can at 

he _ Allies enter it unresisted, except with groans snblense be declared, when a single voice alone decides 

in curses by the people. It is, indeed, frequently said | for it. etal! c’est Moi!—were Louis X1V.’s memo- 

» that the turns of popular opinion are often fatal to| rable words.. A match broken off, or refused—a 

ct military policy, by their sometimes urging hostilities | family quarrel to be espoused—the desire to extend 

je —sometimes prematurely opposing them, and request-| some cousin’s territory—an oifence to the individual 

it ing peace. But this point will be considered under | prince, or his dependents, or his relations—nay, an 

ed, the next head. insult, wholly uniatentional, and which he had brought 

lar }upon himself; as when Charles XII. took umbrage 

nd 4. The great question of Peace is the last and the | that he was not treated like a king when he was travel- 

BS, most important point in which we have to survey the| ling in disguise, and went to war for it;—such are the 

Be- difference between Popular and Absolute Govern- | causes of war, where princes can determine with a word 

id- ments. It seems quite evident that the chances of| upon the mi. ery of mankind; and the people, whocan by 

He, war are far greater, at all times, under the latter. | no possibility have the least interest in such matters, or 

ng Kings are, by their nature, that is, their education and | in the contests they create, are punished, according to 

nd their position, lovers of war. Its pomp, its gratifica-| the Roman poet’s saying, for the frenzy of their rulers. 

pre tion to vanity and ambition, its direct gains when suc-| It is an undeniable fact, that, ina popular Govern- 

_ cessful, in which they chiefly share, while its losses,| ment, much less is always left to chance and uncer- 

if disastrous, fall on their subjects—all conspire to| tainty, than in a Government where the will of one 

by make this their favourite pursuit. The very necessity | man forms the rule; and where caprice, and personal 

‘or of maintaining a standing army for their own security | influences, and ascendency must generally prevail; 

on at home, leads to war; for it provides the great instru-| and this maxim applies to the foreign as much as to 

os ment of war, the possession of which always furnishes | the domestic concerns of the state. The greater the 

de a temptation to use it. Even when poor avd exhaust-| number of persons who must be consulted before any 








ed by former conflicts, sovereigns will, like the father | 


measure, whether of treaty or of war, is resolved upon, 
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the less will the deliberation that leads to the decision, 
and the motives that regulate the execution of the plan, 
be subject to accident or to error. Great bodies of 
men diseuss the whole of each matter propounded; 
nothing escapes them from neglect or oversight; no 
access is afforded to haste or eaprice;—above all, there 
is but one object in view—the general interest, the 
common good; and this controls all private feelings, 
neutralizes all sudden impulses, and counteracts all 
individual peculiarities. So, too, a course once adopt- 
ed for the public benefit is not hastily departed from; 
it is persevered in until experience shows it to be 
erroneous, or a change of circumstances requires a 
change of policy. Nothing is taken up on the whim 
of the moment, or the fashion of a day; nor is any 
thing, once taken in hand, upon mature reflection, aad 
after full disenssion, laid down without just and solid 
What misleads men in arguing on this sub- 
ject, is the confounding of the proceedings of a mob 


eause. 


with those of popnlar bodies regularly constituted, and 
acting by fixed rules. The former may easily go 
astray of itself, or be misled by demagogues to form 
hasty conclusions, and enter into precipitate courses 
of action,—but the latter never can, if it be not most 
If its constitution be not such 
as gives the reins to mob influence, or enables leading 
men to carry away the ruling assembly by sudden 
impulses, the fault is not in popular Governments 
generally, but in the defective structure of the one in 
Now, it is manifest, that where the con- 
Stitution is such as to afford time for reflection and de- 
liberation before any measure can be finally resolved 
upon, the good sense of the community is sure to pre- 
vail over the folly of the mob; and the interests of the 
many over those of the few. The ratioal portion of 
the people will be convinced by argument, and drawn 
to the side of reason, and their weight will, in the end, 
regulate the voice of the whole. 

Hence, generally speaking, war will be much less 
likely to find favour with a Popular Government than 
with an Absolute Court. We speak with reference to | 
the general case; without denying that republican 
Governments have sometimes proved warlike, as the 
barbarous Romans, from their want of knowledge, 
their savage thirst for plunder, and the accidental cir- 


viciously constructed. 


question. 
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minded and bigoted King, and a nobility wielding 
such overgrown power in Parliament as to make our 
Government rather an aristocracy than a popular con- 
stitution, both urged on the people to join in the ery, 
and prevented the return of reason and sober sense, 
and with them peace. It was to the vices of our con- 
stitution that we owed the continuance at least, if not 
the popularity of those fatal contests, the effects of 
which we have not yet outlived; for had a popularly 
formed legislature then existed, it is very probable 
neither wars would ever have been made; and perfectly 
certain that both would have been over in a few 
months. 

It thus appears incontestable, that the course of 
Popular Governments is always likely to be more 
steady—less under the guidance of caprice, or at the 
mercy of accidental circumstances,—than that of Ab- 
solute Monarchies; that they are more to be relied 
upon in maintaining all the relations of intercourse 
with other powers; that they are sure to be better 
neighbours, and less prone to acts of injustice or vio- 
lence; above all, that their policy is more certain to be 
moderate and pacific. 

The happy footing upon which England and France 
have been together, ever since the Revolution of 1830, 
is, no doubt, the result of that popular influence, whose 
beneficial effects we have been tracing upon the whole 
frame of international policy. The ancient maxim, 
that the two countries were natural enemies, is now 
exploded; and has been succeeded by a conviction that 
the near neighbourhood which makes each the best 
customer of the other ought, in a merely commercial 
view, to make them natural allies, But, indeed, the 
very circumstance of their proximity and their strength, 
which exposes each in war to the greatest hazards 
from the other, offers an irrefragable reason for their 
living upon friendly terms, and never suffering any 
trifles to interrupt their amicable intercourse. ‘These 
things were always sufficiently evident; yet the Go- 
vernment of the two nations being in the hands of 
courtiers and princes, while the people had little or no 
weight in the administration of affairs, the course 
taken by the two states was directed not by the en- 
lightened reason and the common sense of mankind, 
so much as by the refinements and caprices and pre- 





cumstances of their situation—a band of outlaws form- 
ing their institutions, while they lived by rapine; and 
adhering to them through superstition. So wars will, 
now and then, be popular from the national feeling of 
the moment; as that with Spain in 1739, when public 


judices of the governing few; the interests and the feel- 
ings of the many being alike disregarded. Hence a 
spirit of rivalry and mutual enmity grew up on both 
sides of the Channel; and the two nations, formed by 
nature to be friends, were filled with a spirit of hatred 
and apprehension. ‘This is now happily past; and for 





clamour drove the wise and politic Walpole from the 
helm he had so long and so usefully held in times of 
imminent domestic peril, and complicated difficulty; 
and, indeed, the American and the French wars were, 
at first, popular in this country. But then it must be 
recollected, that the personal influence of a narrow- | 





this we have to thank the French Revolution, and the 
tnglish Reform. He would be a bold as well asa 
wicked Minister, in either country, who should at- 
tempt to revive the old hostility between the two; but 
he would speedily be a defeated and disgraced and 
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punished Minister; and his fate would serve as an 
example to deter others from endeavouring to thwart 
the well-grounded desires, the deliberate, and rational, 
and virtuous principles of a mighty people. 

The salutary influence of this amity and union be- 

tween those great powers is felt to the very ends of 
the earth: it tends to the security, to the improvement, 
to the pacification of the world. England now re- 
sumes her station as the head of the Liberal Interest 
in Europe. What noble part she bore in the contests 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for Religious 
Freedom and the Reformation, that same part she now 
maintains for Civil Liberty and National Indepen- 
dence. But now her course is more clear, her success 
more secure, because now she has France for her 
mighty coadjutor; and with France her co-operation is 
cordial, as her amity is assured. 

The peace, not of these two states alone, but of all 
Europe, and of the world, is in the keeping of France 
and England. While they continue friends, not a gun 
can be fired in any part of the globe without their con- 
sent. No aggression upon national independence can 
be attempted; no war against public liberty waged; no 
invasion of the rights of man and the law of nations 
undertaken. The occupation of the Holy Alliance is 
gone; it has ceased to reign; it can no more trouble and 
vex mankind. The police of Europe, which the con- 
spiracy of the Calmuck, the Goth, and the Hun had 
affected to administer, is no longer in their hands; it 
is entrusted to less suspicious. parties; the thief and 
the receiver, the murderer and the robber are no longer 
suffered to play the part of watchmen; or, under the 
disguise of patroles, to spring upon the wayfaring man. 
The high police of Europe, by land and by sea, is in 
purer hands, ay, and in stronger hands too! The great 
Continental power of France—the mighty Naval force 
of England—the sword and the trident—the eagle that 
has perched upon every capital of Europe, save one— 
the flag that a thousand years ‘has braved the battle 
and the breeze’—are united under the banner of liberty; 
and, marshalling those two free nations, appealing, if 
need be, to all other people, calling to their aid the posse 
comitatus of Europe, they will have no nation molested 
because of its liberties—nor any tyrant protected against 
his subjects—nor any opigion proscribed because of its 
truth and worth—nor any wrong done to the weak by 
the strong—nor any rebellion of might against right. 





From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
SCHILLER’S FLIGHT. 


Schiller’s Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in Man- 
heim von 1782 bis 1785. (Schiller’s Flight from Statt- 
gard and Residence at Manheim from 1782 to 1785. ) 
Stuttgard and Augsburg. J. G. Cotta. 12mo. 1836. 


written with a disregard to facts, remarkable even in 
Germany, where this department of literature is singu- 
larly barren. ‘The learned of that country, who have 
searched with great success into the records of the 
earliest and remotest nations, and who also with equal 
diligence and acuteness develope in their works on ab- 
stract subjects the hidden springs of human actions, 
yet strangely disregard the lives and characters of 
illastrious men of all classes, although the career of 
these rarely fails to furnish philosophical history with 
|} some of its best analogies and surest lights. ‘The me- 
|moirs of the French have no parallel among their 
neighbours beyond the Rhine; and the biographies 
published in the United States of North America, 
which are already numerous, and highly interesting, 
suggest, perhaps, the true reason of the deficiency we 
are remarking. It probably springs from the political 
inactivity of the Germans. The spirit of conquest in 
France and the spirit of freedom in America, have 
called into action a vast variety of individuals; and the 
public of both countries find in their history materials 
of the greatest interest. In Germany, with the stimu- 
lus of active life absolutely wanting, it is not surprising 
then the same interest should not be felt, and conse- 
quently that the materials of their history should be 
less regarded. 

In the case of Schiller, the pancity of true details 
published concerning his life has led to capital errors 
upon its most remarkable periods; and although the 
noble character and fine genius of this eminent man 
have long been well appreciated by both his own coun- 
trymen and foreigners, it is only now that many 
particulars regarding him are beginning to be correctly 
known, and they are such as must necessarily elevate 
him still higher in public estimation. 

A few extracts, to be taken presently, from Mr. 
Carlyle’s able memoir of Schiller, will show the ex- 
traordinary inaccuracy of all the former narratives 
which that zealous and enlightened biographer con- 
sulted. 

Although the first years of Schiller’s childhood were 
passed without much instruction, for he was delicate, 
and his mother devoted herself exclusively to the care 
of his health, he soon made up for this small portion of 
lost time. In his sixth year he began to learn reading, 
writing, Latin and Greek; and at this period he is 
known to have exhibited poetical and oratorical talents, 
even in his amusements. In his ninth year (1768), 
Hebrew was added to his studies, to qualify him for 
the Church, which he had chosen as a profession: and 
in the period from 1769 to 1772 he passed three ex- 
aminations in theology exceedingly well. His studies 
were somewhat interrupted by the effects of a too rapid 
growth upon a feeble constitution; but as his health 
improved he applied again so earnestly to his books, 








Until lately the biography of Schiller has been 





that his masters were obliged to admonish him to 
moderate his labour, lest body and mind should alike 
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suffer from the exertion. At this time he was a dis-| close connection with the great circle of Nature’s works, 
tinguished boy, remarkable for his indifference to boy- and that they promised one day to unfold to a: o> te 
ish sports, but joining in them cheerfully and vigor- the matual influences of matter end mind. From his 
ee y °F | earliest youth, his reflective and deeply inquiring habits 
ously to please his schoolfellows. ‘had been stimulated by the hope of making great dis- 

The proof of his early proficiency is complete. The | coveries in science, and working out some few grand 
Grand Duke of Wurtemberg had founded a military | — from the multitudinous details of nature presented 

: ‘ | to observing eyes. 

aches, = cong pa oaleeiey we ee om the consnee Attracted > such brilliant anticipations, and defy- 
of study, limited at first to the fine arts with a few pu- ing the prescribed rules, which however could not be 
pils only, was extended to all the sciences, and with | entirely evaded, Schiller took advantage of every lei- 
numerous classes. In order to fill this school respect- | sure hour to indulge his taste for history and poetry. 


ably, special inquiries used to be made of the masters | Klopstock was one of his favourite writers, and the most 
through the whole country, to ascertain what boys | congenial to his feelings, which ever fervently clung to 

- oe ee ‘the sublime objects of religious faith. Unconscious, 
possessed the best abilities; and upon one of these however, in the simplicity of his youth, of the high po- 
eecasions Schiller was reported as the most remarkable | sition awaiting him, and equally unconscious then of 
of them for talents of every kind. | the divine gifts so abundantly lavished upon him, he 














The youth’s family and himself had strong objections | Wuld often call his decided taste for poetry an idle in- 

dulgence of imagination, and in this temper of mind 
would reproach himself for taking many an hour unpro- 
fitably from his profession. In fact, his poetical dis- 
tractions were for a time indulged to the disadvantage 
of his medical studies, and brought upon him some re- 
proofs from his professors. Still, in order to gratify 
his parents, whom he so dearly loved, ami actuated also 
by a just pride, he was in reality more diligent and zeal- 
ous than any of his class-fellows. 

“Sometimes, indeed, poetic images would present 
themselves to his not unwilling mind, without being in 
the smallest degree connected with his graver studies: 
but was it a fault in him to be unable even to behold 
anatomical drawings and subjects on a limited scale, 
without being at once led by his active fancy tocall up 
before him the whole vast round of Nature? or, when 
listening to his professors, even with close attention, 
how could he prevent his devoted muse pouring seduc- 
tive whispers into his apt ear, and, despite his sincere 
resolves, leading his mind astray in the fields of poesy? 
Both were impossible: the involuntary workings of his 
genius were too strong for control; as if introduced by 
some magic power, images and thoughts fermented in 
his inward soul, multiplying more and more with the 
growth of his reason, and acquiring overwhelming in- 
fluence with the enlargement of his ideas.”’—p. 16—23. 


Schiller, nevertheless, had strength of mind to go- 
vern these inclinations of his taste— 


to his entering the duke’s military academy, inasmuch 
as it completely deranged his destination for the 
Church: but, as his father was in the public service, 
his highness’s offer of a free choice of studies, without 
expense, and accompanied by a promise of a better 
provision than the ecclesiastical profession would | 
afford, was, after some resistance, finally accepted, | 
from apprehension that a refusal might expose the | 
family to the prince’s resentment. 

The details, which follow in the memoir, are very | 
remarkable; and disprove completely the imputation | 
of idleness often cast upon him. 





“It was with a heavy heart,”’ says the writer, ‘that | 
Schiller, now only fourteen years of age, quitted the | 
parental roof, to be received into the military academy; | 
and he chose the law for his profession, because this 
alone afforded a prospect of providing suitably for the | 
wants of his parents. But the dry details of this study | 
so little harmonized with his enthusiastic nature, that | 
in the annual confesston required from the pupils as to 
their character, inclinations, and bad or good qualities, 
he could not refrain from annexing the following pass- 
age to his first declaration: */ should think myself happier 
if Icould serve my country as a spiritual teacher.’ No 
attention was paid to this wish, decidedly as it was ex- 
pressed, and much as it redounded to his honour; he 
had therefore no choice but to pursue the law; and he 
did so with exemplary diligence. But a new trial} 
awaited him. At the end of a year the duke informed 
his father that, as there were too many law-students in 
the academy, his son could not, on quitting it, have so 
good a post in that branch of avocation as he could} 
wish: if, however, the young man would turn to medi- | 
cine, he would in the course of time provide for him 
advantageousiy. A new struggle for Schiller! and new 
troubles for his parents! The conciliating temper, 
however, which never left the former in any of the 
changing scenes of his life, bore him through this trial 
also, and he submitted to the proposal. 

**When Schiller began this medical course he wasin 
his sixteenth year. His application was as usual, 
vigorous and discriminating; and hopelessly repulsive 
as he had anticipated the new study to be, a short trial 
disclosed many attractions. Its several parts were at 
first uninteresting, but he soon perceived they had a’ 








“He was not slow,” adds the memoir, “to perceive 
that with his attention thus diverted from poohantenal 
studies, professional success, his great object, would never 
be obtained. Although his masters were struck by his 
originality, and by his marked superiority over his fel- 
low-students, he exacted far too much from himself to 
be satisfied with what he had hitherto accomplished. 
When in his eighteenth year, therefore, he resolved to 
read nothing, write nothing, and even to think of nothing, 
but that which related to medicine, until he should have 
completely mastered the science. Ip spite of the great 
sacrifice this resolution imposed on Schiller, he follow- 
ed it up with extraordinary perseverance for two years. 
It was then that he studied thoroughly the medical 
works of Haller; and during this period he prepared 
himself, in the short space of three months, for an exa- 
mination which gained him high testimonials. The 
effort seriously affected his health; for during it he 
denied himself even the relief of conversation; but he 
thereby becamesufficiently familiar with all the branches 











of the medical profession to enter upon practice with 
competent skill.””"—p. 23. 

Of such a career, it is truly surprising to find by any 
possibility errors, like the following, recorded in the 
pages of Mr. Carlyle; a writer distinguished by great 
knowledge of German literature, and so earnestly de- 
sirous of extending rather than narrowing the fair fame 
of his subject, that his biography wears more the air 
of an eulogy, than of a Life of Schiller. 

“His progress,” says Mr. Carlyle, “though respecta- 
ble or more, was little commensurate with what he 
afterwards became. . . . Thoughtless and gay, he would 
dissipate his time in childish sports, forgetful that the 
stolen charms of ball and leapfrog must be dearly 
bought by reproaches. ..... He passed for an unpro- 
fitablé, a discontented, and a disobedient boy.” —T7 ke 
Life of Frederick Schiller, pp. 7 & 20. 

It is no disrespect to the acute critic to suggest that 
he ought to have taken a more cautious view of this 
interesting part of Schiller’s history, the published 
details of which he states to have been “meagre and 
insufficient,”’ when he himself wrote.—p. 3. 

The promised appointment, a surgeoncy to a Wur- 
temberg regiment, was a poor reward for laborious per- 
severance;—mean in dignity, and in pay inadequate 
even to Schiller’s moderate wants. 

But the play of “The Robbers,” begun in his 17th 
year, and finished at the few intervals such a course 
of study afforded, had now been published; and it 
gave its young author a wide and general celebrity: 
Wieland and other master-spirits of the time did 
not disdain to express their respect for the genius 
which the admitted extravagances of the piece could 
not conceal. 

This Substantial earnest of fame aggravated the 
vexatious restraints of a soldier’s life to such a man as 
Schiller; but his abandonment of a profession so incom- 
patible with his tastes was unworthily and prema- 
turely hastened by severities which, with their singular 
results, are now to be narrated. 

In the Robbers was a remark that bore hard on the 
Grisons, and so roused the wrath of an inhabitant of 
the country, that he wrote a vindication in the Ham- 
burg Correspondent. This appeal would probably 
have produced no unpleasant consequences if a direct 
complaint had not been made to the Duke against 
Schiller on the subject. He was called upon for a 
defence, and strictly prohibited from prinling any 
more works except on medicine, and from communicat- 
ing with other parls of Germany. He replied to the 
charge, that “he had not used the unlucky words to 
express an opinion of his own, but as the careless 
langaage of a robber, who in reality was the greatest 
rogue of all the characters in the play; he had besides 
only introduced a common saying which he had heard 
in his very boyhood.” 

The reproof he received on this oceasion gave 
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Schiller pain; but the peremptory order to confine him- 
self to professional studies, and to the walls of a gar- 
rison town, distressed him still more. Obedience 
was impossible. He could not annihilate his poetical 
tastes; and by the prohibition of all engagements out 
of Wartemberg, he lost the means of improving his 
income;—an indispensable point, inasmuch as with 
the strictest economy he could not live on his pay. 
He had already contributed to various literary miscel- 
lanies, and was busy with his second play of Fiesco. 

Pending this most unmerited disgrace he committed 
a military offence of a real, though not of an heinous 
character. He went twice to Manheim without leave, 
to see his own play, “The Robbers,” which was acting 
there with extraordinary applause. This irregularity 
drew upon him further displeasure, and an imprison- 
ment of fourteen days. 

Upon the visit to Manheim, Schiller formed a plan 
for obtaining his release from the Duke of Wurtem- 
berg’s service without giving offence, end by the in- 
terposition of a new friend he had made there. Un- 
fortunately the exertions of this friend were slow; and 
the condemnation, added to the delay of relief and the 
continued pressure of the restraints on his studies, 
threw Schiller into a state of most alarming depres- 
sion. Political incarcerations were far from rare in 
Germany, and his visits of commiseration to the un- 
fortunate Schubart, who had long been confined in the 
fortress of Asperg, had given him a glimpse of what 
he brooded over as his own probable destiny. He 
soon therefore resolved to withdraw secretly to Man- 
heim, and from that spot of comparative security make 
the best possible terms with his persecutors. Mr. 
Streicher, the author of the memoirs before us, was 
the companion of his flight; and with his account ofit, 
as well as with a very striking narrative of Mr. 
Streicher’s first acquaintance with him, we clese this 
article. 

“The execution of the plan required the assistance 
of a friend; and there was one individual to whom he 
could unbosom himself. ‘That person was Schiller’s 
junior by two years, but an intimacy of eighteen 
months had ailorded some proofs of his fidelity. His 
disinterested attachment bordered on the enthusiasm 
ever excited by those rare and noble beings whose fine 
intellect and finer feelings gain the affectionate regard 
as well as the respect of all men. 

“It was in the year 1780 that the youth saw him for 
the first time, at the annual public examination of the 
academy in the Duke’s presence. On this occasion 
Schiller held a medical disputation with a professor; 
and although Streicher was a stranger to his reputation, 
and did not even know his name, his appearance at once 
excited attention. His flowing auburn hair; his per- 
son, slender almost to feebleness; his frequent smile 
whilst speaking; his finely formed nose; his eyes wink- 
ing quick when the discussion became animated; and 
the keen, bold, eagle-glances which sparkled from be- 
neath a large well-developed forehead, were calculated 
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to make an indelible impression. Streicher gazed long 
upon this youth, entirely absorbed in his air and man- 
ner; in short, the whole scene was so deeply engraven 
on his memory, that, were he a painter, he could at this 
day (1828), eight and forty years after the event, repre- 
sent the picture living as it there stood before him. 

“When after the examination, Streicher followed the 
students into the eating room to see the evening meal, 
the same youth again attracted his particular notice. 
The Duke was talking to him in the most friendly man- 
ner, leaning on his chair; and their conversation was 
earnest and long. Schiller’s manner was equally un- 
restrained before his prince as an hour previously when 
disputing with the professor; his smiles were as ready; 
and his very winking the same. 

“When in the following spring, of 1781, The Rob- 
bers, was published, and had produced an extraordinary 
sensation, Streicher, through a common friend, sought 
the acquaintance of the author. On seeing him he dis- 
covered, to his great surprise, as the writer of that play, 
the same youth with whose appearance he had already 
been so much struck. Every reader of a book pictures 
to himself the person of the author, his manner, voice, 
and language; and it was impossible not to suppose the 
writer of The Robbers to be an impetuous young man, 
whose poetic fire, energetic discourse, and desire to 
analyze the human heart, were every moment running 
into extremes. How agreeably was the preconception 
disappointed in the present instance! A smile on 
Schiller’s animated and unassuming countenance, beam- 
ed upon all who approached him. He would waive or 
answercompliments with most engaging modesty; and 
never fell there a word from him to wound the most 
sensitive feelings. His opinions on every subject were 
original, particularly on poetry and the fine arts; but 
they were always true to nature, and rarely failed to 
convince. His criticisms on the works of others were 
remarkable for liberality and correctness. Although in 
years a mere youth, he had the ripe judgment of a man. 
His habitually elevated language was very superior to 
common discourse; and such was its charm that the 
hours stole away unperceived in his society. With a 
disposition thus attractive, and with manners never aus- 
tere, it is not surprising that he should have won the 
whole heart of a young artist, himself endowed with 
considerable sensibility; and that thus to admiration for 
the poet should now be joined, on the part of Streicher, 
a warm attachment to the man. An unreserved inti- 
macy grew out of this acquaintance; and Nchiller’s pe- 
culiar unhappy situation was a natural and inexhausti- 
ble subject of conversation between the friends. 

“Schiller’s eldest sister had been made acquainted 
with the project of withdrawing to Manheim; but in- 
stead of dissuading him from it, as was feared, she 
warmly maintained that every safe step to relieve him- 
self would be justifiable on the ground of the Duke’s 
not having fulfilled his engagements. 

“The resolution once formed, he was obliged to de- 
vote himself with new ardour to complete his Fiesco, 
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solely with a view to escape from it. With what plea- 
sure upon each rising morn did he read over to his 
young friend the passages written the — night, 
and discuss suggested changes or the further develope- 
ment of the plot! How would his weary eyes brighten 
when he spoke of his progress, and his unexpected ap- 
proach towards the end! 

“For the last time Schiller went out to the residence 
of his parents, with his friend Streicher and Madame 
Meier, the lady of the Manheim Theatre, in order to 
tranquillize his mother, who was now apprized of all. 
As they walked cheerfully along the footpath he had 
an opportunity of asking Madame Meier what advan- 
tages that theatre offered to a poet. Since, however, 
the conversation was general, and pointed questions 
were avoided lest they should excite suspicion in the 
mind of Madame Meier, no explanation was given; and 
nothing was left but to cast himself upon fortune. 

“The party found only his mother and eldest sister 
at home; and much as the mistress of the house con- 
strained herself to receive her son’s friends cordially, 
she could not conceal her extreme anxiety at his posi- 
tion. Streicher was deeply affected by the touching 
expression of her countenance when she looked at 
Schiller, and she often failed to reply to remarks made 
to her. But his father coming in shortly after gave an 
opportunity of withdrawing with his mother unob- 
served. 

“Schiller returned in about an hour—but without his 
mother! To appear again was too much for her. Even 
if she could have been made sensible how necessary the 
meditated step was to her son’s happiness, and that i 
alone would save him from unmerited imprisonment, i: 
must have wrung her very soul to lose him, her only 
son, for ever. The ground of his distresses too were 
really unimportant in the judgment of ordinary people, 
and in no other country could they have produced so 
unfortunate a result. ‘That son’ was almost her very 
self; for she seemed to have transferred to him her own 
good principles and gentle disposition. He had been 
to her a source of unalloyed delight, and shersaw him 
endowed with all the qualities which she had so often 
and so fervently besought for him in her prayers; and 
now—how bitter to both their farewell must have been, 
was visible in the melancholy countenance and moist- 
ed eyes of the son when he came in. He ascribed his 
altered looks to an old malady; but he was only to be 
diverted from his grief by the somewhat interesting 
conversation of the party on the way back, which re- 
stored him to spirits.” —pp. 65—75. 

At length, after several characteristic incidents, 
Schiller and his friend left Stuttgard, giving their 
names at the gates of the town, as Dr. Ritter, and Dr. 
Wolff. The stock of money belonging to both did 


not exceed four pounds sterling. 


“Schiller’s expectation,” continues the Memoir, “that 
he should be able soon to replenish his seanty purse, 









as the meditated journey could not be undertaken until | was no suggestion of vanity. How could it be thought, 
the play was written; and he had been too much dis-| that the managers of a theatre who the year before had 
tressed in mind to be able to pursue the work. Be-! reaped so rich a harvest from his Robbers, would hesi- 
sides the plan, he had finished little more than two acts. | tate to accept a second play from its author: that seeond 
But with the settlement of the project for escaping from | piece being well calculated to please the more enlight- 
the labyrinth, the full vigour of his mind was restored; ' ened few, as well as the mass of the public, with whom 
and with returning serenity he banished every thought chiefly his first production had beena favourite? Whe- 
that might divert him from the labours of his pen. He | ther the Duke’s decision should be favourable or not, 
lived only for the future; reflecting upon the present | he persuaded himself that Fiesco would come out Uu: 
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year, and then the author would either obtain a good 
annual allowance, or else a considerable sum of money 
down for the copyright; so as to be at ease until he 
should have secured new resources.”"—p. 85. 


Resting upon these convictions he reached Manheim 
in good spirits. He was soon, however, doubly disap- 
pointed. The Grand Duke of Wurtemberg was inex- 
orable to his distressing prayers, and blind to the sur- 
passing merits of his character. The manager of the 
theatre was equally blind to the great excellences of 
his new play, and incapable of feeling for his melan- 
choly situation. 

His flight was therefore continued forthwith to 
Frankfort, and he struggled manfully to attain the ele- 
vation to which his genius plainly destined him. For- 
tune at length was benign. In a very few years his 
fame was firmly established, and his confidence in the 
powers which nature had so bountifully given him, and 
which he had so laboriously cultivated from early 
youth, was justified by complete success. 

It is gratifying to find that the Germans are at length 
sensible of the importance of preserving the fullest de- 
tails of the career of such aman. A voluminous life 
of Schiller is now in the course of publication, and a 
specimen of this, which we have seen, is highly satis- 
factory. 


“The world,” said Mr. Carlyle many years ago with 
great truth, “seems, no less than Germany, already to 
have dignified him with the reputation of a classic; to 
have enrolled him among that select number whose 
works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but who, 
having iastructed their own contempcraries, are claim- 
ed as instructors by the great family of mankind, and 
set apart for many centuries from the common oblivion 
which soon overtakes the mass of authors, as it does 
the mass of other men,’’—Schiller’s Life, 1825, p. 42. 





From the Edinburgh Review. . 


History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, in Germany, Switzerland, gc. By J. H. 
Merle D’Anbigné, President of the Theological 
School of Geneva. 8vo. Vol. I. London: 1838, 


inglish literature is singularly defective in what- 
ever relates to the Reformation in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, and to the lives of the great men by whom it 
was accomplished. A native of this island who would 
know any thing to the purpose, of Reuchlin or Hutten, 
of Luther or Melancthon, of Zuingle Bucer or Cco- 
lampadius, of Calvin or Fare], must betake himself to 
other languages than his own. To fill this void in 
our libraries, is an enterprise which might stimulate 
the zeal, and establish the reputation, of the ripest 
student of Ecclesiastical History amongst us. In no 
other field could he discover more ample resources for 
VOL. XXXV.—MARCH, 1839. 4l 
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narratives of dramatic interest; for the delineation of 
characters contrasted in every thing except their com- 
mon design; for exploring the influence of philosophy, 
arts and manners, on the fortunes of mankind; and for 
reverently tracing the footsteps of Divine Providence, 
moving among the ways and works of men, imparting 
dignity to events otherwise unimportant, and a deep 
significance to occurrences in any other view as trivial 
as a border raid, or the palaver of an African village. 
Take, for example, the life of Ulric de Hutten, a 
noble, a warrior and arake; a theologian withal, and a 
reformer; and at the same time the author, or one of 
the authors, of a satire to be classed amongst the most 
effective which the world has ever seen. Had the re- 
creative powers of Walter Scott been exercised on 
Hutten’s story, how familiar would all Chistendom 
have been with the stern Baron of Franconia, and 
Ulric, his petulant boy; with the fat Abbot of Foulde 
driving the fiery youth by penances und homilies to 
range a literary vagabond on the face of the earth; 
with the burgomaster of Frankfort, avenging by a still 
more formidable punishment the pasquinade which 
had insulted his civie dignity. How vivid would be the 
image of Hutten at the siege of Pavia, soothing despair 
itself by writing his own epitaph; giving combat to five 
Frenchmen for the glory of Maximilian; and receiving 
from the delighted Emperor the frugal reward of a 
poetic crown. ‘Then would have succeeded the court 
and princely patronage of ‘the Pope of Mentz,’ and the 
camp and castle of the Lord of Sickengen, until the 
chequered scene closed with Ulric’s death-bed em- 
ployment of producing a satire on his stupid physician. 
All things were weleome to Hutten; arms and love, 
theology and debauchery, a disputation with the 
Thomists, a controversy with Erasmus, or a war to 
the knife with the dunces of his age. His claim to 
have written the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, has, 
indeed, been disputed, though with little apparent rea- 
son. Itis at least clear that he asserted his own title, 
and that no other candidate for that equivocal honour 
united in himself the wit and learning, the audacity 
and licentiousness, which successively adorn and dis- 
figure that extraordinary collection. Neither is it quite 
just to exclude the satirist from the list of those who 
lent a material aid to the Reformation. It is not, cer- 
tainly, by the heartiest or the most contemptuous laugh 
that dynasties, whether civil or religious, are subverted; 
but it would be unfair to deny altogether to Hutten the 
praise of having contributed by his merciless banter to 
the successes of wiser and better men than himself. 
To set on edge the teeth of the Ciceronians by the 
Latinity of the correspondents of the profound Ortuinus, 
was but a pleasant jest; but it was something more to 
confer an immortality of ridicule on the erudite doctors 
who seriously apprehended, from the study of Greek 





and Hebrew, the revival at once of the worship of 
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323 LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 
Minerva, and cf the rite of circumcision. It was in| yond them. Many, however, are the motives, of at 
strict satirical justice, that characters were assigned least equal force in these islands as in the old and new 
to these sages ina farce as broad as was ever drawn by continents of the Christian world, for diverting the eye 
Aristophanes or Moliére; aud which was destitute | from the present to the past, from those who would 
neither of their riotous mirth, nor even of some of that | now reform, to those who first reformed, the churches 
deep wisdom which it was their pleasure to exhibit! of Europe. Or, if graver reasons could not be found, 
beneath that mask. it is beyond all dispute that the professors of Wittem- 
Much as Luther, himself asper, incolumi gravitate | burg, three hundred years ago, formed a group as much 
jocum tentavit, he received with little relish these sal-| more entertaining than those of Oxford at present, as 
lies of his facetious ally; whom he not only censured | the contest with Dr. Eck exceeded in interest the 
for employing the language of reproach and insult, but, | squabble with Dr. Hampden. 
harder still, described as a buffoon. It is, perhaps,| The old Adam in Martin Luther (a favourite subject 
well for the dignity of the stern Reformer that the taunt | of his discourse), was a very formidable personage; 
was unknown to the object of it; for, great as he was, | lodged in a bodily frame of surpassing vigour, solicited 
Hutten would not have spared him; and as the quiver | by vehement appetites, and alive to all the passions by 
of few satirists has been stored with keener or more! which man is armed for offensive or defensive warfare 
envenomed shafts, so, few illustrious men have exposed with his fellows. In accordance with a general law, 
to such an assailant a greater number of vulnerable | that temperament was sustained by nerves which 
points. But of these, or of his other private habits, | shrunk neither from the endurance nor the infliction of 
little is generally reeorded. History having claimed | necessary pain; and by a courage which rose at the 
Luther for her own, Biography has yielded to the pre-| approach of difficulty, and exulted in the presence of 
tensions of her more stately sister; and the domestic |danger. A rarer prodigality of nature combined with 
and interior life of the antagonist of Leo and of Charles | these endowments an inflexible reliance on the conclu- 
yet remains to be written. ‘I'he materials are abundant, | sions of his own understanding, and on the energy of 
and of the highest interest;—a collection of letters! his own will. He came forth on the theatre of life 
searcely less voluminous than those of Voltaire; the | another Sampsom Agonistes, ‘with plain heroic magni- 
Colloquia Mensalia, in some parts of more doubtful tude of mind, and celestial vigour armed;’ ready to 
authenticity, yet, on the whole, a genuine record of his | wage an unequal combat with the haughtiest of the 
conversation; his theological writings, a mine of ego-| giants of Gath; or to shake down, though it were on 
tisms of the richest ore; and the works of Melancthon, | his own head, the columns of the proudest of her tem- 
Seekendorf, Cochleus, Erasmus, and many others, | ples. Viewed in his belligerent aspect, he might have 
who flourished in an age when, amongst learned men, | seemed a being cut off from the common brotherhood 
to write and to live were almost convertible terms. | of mankind, and bearing from on high a commission to 
‘The volume whose title-page we have transcribed, is, | bring to pass the remote ends of the Divine benevolence, 
in fact, an unfinished life of Luther, closing with his|by means appalling to human guilt and to human 
appeal from the Pope to a general Council. Wehave | weakness. But he was reclaimed into the bosom of 
selected it as the most elaborate, from a long catalogue | the great family of man, by bonds fashioned in strength 
of works on the Reformation, recently published on the | and number proportioned to the vigour of the propensi- 
Continent, by the present inheritors of the principles ties they were intended to control. There brooded 
and passions whicl#@first agitated Europe in the begin-| over him a constitutional melancholy, sometimes en- 
ning of the sixteenth century. By far the most amus-| gendering sadness, but more often giving birth to 
ing of the series is the collection of Lutheriana by M. | dreams so wild, that, if vivified by the imagination of 
Michelet, which we are bound to notice with especial | Dante, they might have passed into visions as awful 
gratitude, as affording a greater number of valuable refe- | and majestic as those of the /nferno. As these mists 
rences than all other books of the same kind put to-| rolled away bright gleams of sunshine took their place; 
yether. It was drawn up as a relaxation from those | and that robust mind yielded itself to social enjoyments, 
severer studies on which M. Michelet’s historical fame | with the hearty relish, the broad humour, and the glo- 
depends. But the pastime of some men is worth far | rious profusion of sense aud nonsense, which betoken 
more than the labours of the rest; and this compilation | the relaxations of those who are for the moment abdi- 
has every merit but that of an appropriate title; for an | cating the mastery, to become the companions of ordi- 
autobiography it assuredly is net, in any of the senses,|nary men. Luther had other and yet more potent 
accurate or popular, of that much abused word. Insu- | spells with which to exercise the demons who haunted 
Jated in our habits and pursuits, not less than in our him. He had ascertained and taught that the spiritol 
geographical position, it is but tardily that, within the | darkness abhors sweet sounds not less than light itsell; 
intrenchment of our four seas, we sympathize with the | for music, while it chases away the evil suggestions, 
intellectual movements of the nations which dwell be- | effectually baffles the wiles of the tempter. His lute, 
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and hand, and voice, accompanying his own solemn 
melodies, were therefore raised to repel the more 
vehement aggressions of the enemy of mankind; whose 
feebler assaults he encountered by studying the politics 
of a rookery, by assigning to each beautiful creation of 
his flower-beds an appropriate sylph or genius, by the 
company of his Catherine de Bora, and the sports of 
their saucy John and playful Magdalene. 

The name of Catherine has long enjoyed a wide but 
doubtfal celebrity. She was a lady of noble birth, and 
was still young when she renounced the ancient faith, 
her convent, and her vows, to become the wife of 
Martin Luther. From this portentous union of amonk 
and nun, the ‘obscure men’ confidently predicted the 
birth of Antichrist; while the wits and scholars greeted 
their nuptials with a thick hail-storm of epigrams, 
hymns, and dithyrambics, the learned Eccius himself | 
chiming into the loud chorus with an elaborate epitha- 
lamium. The bridegroom met the tempest, with the 
spirit of another Benedict, by a counter-blast of invec- 
tive and sarecasms, which, afterwards collected under | 
the title of ‘the Lion and the Ass,” perpetuated the 
memory of this redoubtable controversy. ‘My enemies,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘triumphed. They shouted, fo, Jo! 1 
was resolved to shew that, old and feeble as I am, I am | 
not going to sound a retreat. I trust I shall do still | 
more to spoil their merriment.” 

This indiscreet, if not criminal marriage, scarcely 
admitted a more serious defence. Yet Luther was not | 
aman todo anything which he was not prepared to 
justify. He had inculcated on others the advantages 
of the conjugal state, and was bound to enforce his pre- | 
cepts by his example. The war of the peasants had 
brought reproach on the principles of the Reformation; 
and it was incumbent on him to sustain the minds of | 
his followers, and to bear his testimony to evangelical 
truth by deeds as well as words. ‘Therefore, it was fit 
that he should marry a nun. Such is the logic of in- | 
clination, and such the presumption of uninterrupted | 
success. ‘Dr. Ortuinus’ himself never lent his vene- | 
rable sanction to a stranger sophistry, than that which 
could thus discover in one great scandal an apology for 
another far more justly offensive. 

Jatherine was a very pretty woman, if Holbein’s | 
portrait may be believed; although even her personal | 
charms have been rudely impugned by her husband's | 
enemies, in grave disquisitions devoted to that mo- 
mentous question. Better still, she wasa faithful and 
affectionate wife. But there is a no less famous Cathe- 
rine to whom she bore a strong family resemblance. | 
She brought from her-nunnery an anxious mind, a| 
shrewish temper, and great volubility of speech. | 
Luther’s arts were not those of Petruchio, With him | 
reverence for woman was at once a natural instinct and | 
a point of doctrine. He observed, that when the first | 











woman was brought to the first man to receive her 


|name, he called her not wife but mother—‘Eve, the 
mother of all living’—a word, he says, ‘more eloquent 
than ever fell from the lips of Demosthenes,’ So, like 
a wise and kind-hearted man, when his Catherine 
prattled he smiled; when she frowned, he playfully 
stole away her anger, and chided her anxieties with the 
gentlest soothing. A happier ora more peaceful home 
was not to be found in that land of domestic tenderness, 
Yet, the confession must be made, that, from first to 
last, this love tale is nothing less than a case of dxsa 
majestas against the sovereignty of romance. Luther 
and his bride did not meet on either side with the rap- 
tures of a first affection. He had long before sighed 
for the fair Ave Schonfelden, and she had noteoncealed 
her attachment for acertain Jerome Baungartner. Ave 
had bestowed herself in marriage on a physician of 
Prussia; and before Luther’s irrevocable vows were 
pledged, Jerome received from his great rival an inti- 
mation that he still possessed the heart, and, with com- 
mon activity, might even yet secure the hand of Cathe- 
But honest Jerome was not a man to be hurried. 
He sileutly resigned his pretensions to his illustrious 
competitor, who, even in the moment of success, had 
the discernment to perceive, and the frankness to avow, 
that his love was not of a flaming or ungovernable 
nature. 

‘Nothing on this earth,’ said the good Dame Ursula 
Schweickard, with whom Luther boarded when at 
school at Eisenach, ‘is of such inestimable value as a 
woman’s love.’ This maxim, recommended more, 
perhaps, by trath than originality, dwelt long on the 
mind and on the tongue of the Reformer. ‘To have dis- 
missed this or any other text without a commentary 
would have been abhorrent from his temper; and in one of 
his letters to Catherine he thus insists on a kindred doc- 
trine, the converse of the first. “Ihe greatest favour of 
God is to have a good and pious husband, to whom you 
can entrust your all, your person, and even your life; 
whose children and yours are the same, Catherine, 
you have a pious husband who loves you. You are 
an empress; thank God for it.’ His conjugal medita- 
tions were often in a gayer mood; as, for example,— 
‘If I were going to make love again, I would carve an 
obedient woman out of marble, in despair of finding one 
in any other way.’—‘During the first year of our mar- 
riage she would sit by my side while I was at my 
books, and, not having any thing else to say, would 
ask me whether in Prussia the Margrave and the house 
steward were not always brothers.—Did you say your 
Pater, Catherine, before you began that sermon? If 
you had, I think you would have been forbidden to 
preach.’ He addresses her sometimes as my Lord 
Catherine, or Catherine the Queen, the Empress, the 
Doctoress; or as Catherine the rich and noble Lady of 
Zeilsdorf, where they had a cottage and a few roods of 
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ground. But as age advaneed, these playful sallies 
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were abandoned for the following graver and more af- | 


fectionate style. *To the gracions Lady Catherine 
Luther, my dear wife, who vexes herself overmuch, 
grace and peace in the Lord! Dear Catherine, you 
should read St. John, and what is said in the Cate- 
chism of the confidence to be reposed in God. Indeed 
you torment yourself as though he were not Almighty, 
and could not produce new Doctors Martin by the score, 
if the old doctor should drown himself in the Saal.’— 
‘There is one who watches over me more effectually 
than thou canst, or than all the angels. He sits at the 
right hand of the Father Almighty. Therefore be 
calm.’ 

There were six children of this marriage; and it is 
at once touching and amusing to see with what adroit- 
ness Luther contrived to gratify at once his tenderness 
as a father, and his taste as a theologian. When the 
brightening eye of one of the urchins round his table 
confessed the allarements of a downy peach, it was ‘the 
image of a soul rejoicing in hope.’ Over an infant 
pressed to his mother’s bosom, thus moralized the se- 
vere but affectionate reformer: “That babe and every 
thing else which belongs to us is hated by the Pope, 
by Duke George, by their adherents, and by all the 
devils. Yet, dear little fellow, hé troubles himself 
not a whit for all these powerful enemies, he gaily 
sucks the breast, looks round him with a loud laugh, 
and lets them storm as they like.’ ‘There were darker 
seasons, when even theology and polemics gave way 
to the more powerful voice of nature; nor, indeed, has 
the deepest wisdom any thing to add to his lamenta- 
tions over the bier of his daughter Magdalene. ‘Sach 


is the power of natural affection, that I cannot endure | 


this without tears and groans, or rather an utter dead- 
ness of heart. At the bottom of my soul are engraven 
her looks, her words, her gestures, as I gazed at her 
in her lifetime and on her deathbed. My dutiful, my 
gentle daughter! Even the death of Christ (and what 
are all deaths compared to his?) cannot tear me from 
this thought as it should. She was playful, lovely, 
and full of love!’ 

Whatever others may think of these nursery tales, 
we have certain reasons of our own for suspecting that 
there is not, on either side of the ‘T'weed, a Papa who 
will not read the following letter, sent by Luther to his 
eldest boy during the Diet of Angsburg, with more in- 
terest than any or all of the five ‘Confessions’ present- 
ed to the Emperor on that memorable occasion. 

‘Grace and peace be with thee, my dear little boy! I 


rejoice to find that you are attentive to your lessons and 
your prayers. Persevere, my child, and when I come 


home I will bring you some pretty fairing. I know of 
a beautiful garden, full of children in golden dresses, | 


who rua about under the trees, eating apples, pears, 
cherries, nuts, and plums. They jump and sing and 
are full of glee, and they have pretty little horses with 
golden bridles and silver saddles. As I went by this 
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garden I asked the owner of it who those children were, 
and he told me that they were the good children, who 
loved to say their prayers, and to learn their lessons, 
and who fear God. Theo I said to him, Dear sir, I 
have a boy, little John Luther; may not he too come to 
this garden, to eat these beautiful apples and pears, to 
| ride these pretty little horses, and to play with the other 
children? And the man said, If he is very good, if he 
| says his prayers, and learns his lessons cheerfully, he 
| may come, and he may bring with him little Philip and 
little James. Here they will find fifes and drums and 
other nice instruments to play upon, and they shall 
| dance and shoot with little crossbows. ‘Then the man 
showed me in the midst of the garden a beautiful mea- 
| dow to dance in. But all this happened in the morn- 
ing before the children had dined; so I could not stay 
till the beginning of the dance, but I said to the man, [ 
will go and write to my dear little John, and teach him 
to be good, to say his prayers, and learn his lessons, 
that he may come to this garden. But he has an Aunt 
Magdalene, whom he loves very much,—may he bring 
her with him? The man said, Yes, tell him that they 
may come together. Be good, therefore, dear child, 
and tell Philip and James the same, that you may all 
come and play in this beautiful garden. 1 commit you 
to the care of God. Give my love to your Aunt Mag- 
dalene, and kiss her for me. From your Papa who 
loves you,—Martin Luther.’ 

If it be not a sufficient apology for the quotation of 
this fatherly epistle to say, that it is the talk of Mar- 
itin Luther, a weightier defence may be drawn from 
the remark that it illustrates one of his most serious 
opinions. The views commonly received amongst 
Christians, of the nature of the happiness reserved in 
| another state of being, for the obedient and faithful in 
this life, he regarded, if not as erroneous, yet as rest- 
| ing on no sufficient foundation, and as ill adapted to 
‘allure to brighter worlds.’ He thought that the en- 
joyments of Heaven had been refined away to such a 
point of evanescent spirituality as to deprive them of 
their necessary attraction; and the allegory invented 
for the delight of little John, was but the adaptation to 
the thouchts of a child of a doctrine which he was ac- 
customed to inculcate on others, under imagery more 
elevated than that of drums, crossbows, and golden 
| bridles. 
| There is but one step from the nursery to the ser- 
; vants’ hall; and they who have borne with the parental 
| counsels to little John, may endure the following let- 
| ter respecting an aged namesake of his, who was about 
| to quit Luther’s family:— 








‘We must dismiss old John with honour. We know 
that he has always served us faithfully and zealously, 
and as became a Christian servant. What have we not 
| given to vagabonds and thankless students who have 
| made a bad use of our money? So we will not be nig- 
| gardly to so worthy a servant, on whom our money will 
be bestowed in a manner pleasing to God. You need 
|not remind me that we are not rich. I would gladly 
give him ten florins if I had them, but do not let it be 

less than five. He is not able to do much for himself. 
| Pray help him in any other way you can, Think how 














this money can be raised. There is a silver cup which 
might be pawned. Sure I am that God will not desert 
us. Adieu.’ 


Luther’s pleasures were as simple as his domestic 
affections were pure. He wrote metrical versions of 
the Psalms, well described by Mr. Hallam, as hold- 
ing a middle place between the doggerel of Sternhold 
and Hopkins, and the meretricious ornaments of the 
later versifiers of the Songs of David. He wedded to 
them music of his own, to which the most obtuse ear 
cannot listen without emotion. The greatest of the 
sons of Germany was, in this respect, a true child of 
that vocal land; for such was his enthusiasm for the art 
that he assigned to it a place second only to that of 
theology itself. He was also an ardent lover of paint- 
ing, and yielded to Albert Durer the homage which he 
denied to Cajetan and Erasmus. His are among the 
earliest works embellished by the aid of the engraver. 
With the birds of his native country he had establish- 
ed a strict intimacy, watching, smiling, and thus mo- 
ralizing over their habits. ‘That little fellow,’ he said 
of a bird going to roost, ‘has chosen his shelter, and 
is quietly rocking himself to sleep without a care for 
to-morrow’s lodging, calmly holding by his little twig, 
and leaving God to think for him.’ The following 
parable, in a letter to Spalatin, is in a more ambitious 
strain. 


‘You are going to Augsburg without having taken 
the auspices, and ignorant when you will be allowed 
to begin. I, on the other hand, am in the midst of the 
Comitia, in the presence of illustrious sovereigns, kings, 
dukes, grandees, and nobles, who are solemnly debating 
affairs of state, and making the air ring with their de- 
liberations and decrees. Instead of imprisoning them- 
selves in those royal caverns which you call palaces, 
they hold their assemblies in the sunshine, with the 
arch of Heaven for their tent, substituting for costly 
tapestries the foliage of trees, where they enjoy their 
liberty. Instead of confining themselves in parks and 
pleasure grounds, they range over the earth to its ut- 
most limits, They detest the stupid luxuries of silk 
and embroidery, but all dress in the same colour, and 
put on very much the same looks. ‘To say the truth, 
they all wear black, and all sing one tune. It is 
a song formed of a single note, with no variation but 
what is produced by the pleasing contrast of young and 
old voices. I have seen and heard nothing of their em- 
peror. They have a supreme contempt for the quad- 
ruped employed by our gentry, having a much better 
method for setting the heaviest artillery at defiance. 
As far as I have been able to understand their resolu- 
tions by the aid of an interpreter, they have unanimous- 
ly determined to wage war through the whole year 
against the wheat, oats, and barley, and the best corn 
and fruits of every kind. There is reason to fear, 
that victory will attend them everywhere, for they are 
a skilful and crafty race of warriors, equally expert in 
collecting booty by violence and by surprise. It has 
afforded ime great pleasure to attend their assemblies as 
an idle looker-on. The hope I cherish of the triumphs 
of their valour over the wheat and barley, and every 
other enemy, renders me the sincere and faithful friend 
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of these patres patriz, these saviours of the common- 
wealth. If I could serve them by a wish, 1 would im- 
plore their deliverance from their present ugly name of 
Crows. This is nonsense, but there is some serious- 
ness init. Itis a jest which helps me to drive away 
painful thoughts.’ 

The love of fables, which Luther thus indulged at 
one of the most eventful eras of his life, was amongst 
his favourite amusements. A%sop lay on the same ta- 
ble with the book of Psalms, and the two translations 
proceeded alternately. Except the Bible, he declared 
| that he knew no better book; and pronounced it not to 
| be the work of any single author, but the fruit of the 
| labours of the greatest minds in all ages. It supplied 
him with endless jests and allusions; as for example, 
—‘The dog in charge of the butcher’s tray, unable to 
defend it from the avidity of other curs, said—Well, 
then, I may as well have my share of the meat, and 
fell to accordingly; which is precisely what the Em- 
peror is doing with the property of the church.’ 
| Few really great men, indeed, have hazarded a larger 
number of jokes in the midst of a circle of note-taking 
associates. ‘They have left on record the following 
amidst many other memorabilia:—*God made the Priest. 
The Devil set about an imitation, but he made the ton- 
sure too large, and produced a Monk.’ A cup com- 
posed of five hoops or rings of glass of different co- 
lours circulated at his table. Eisleben,an Antinomian, 
was of the party. Luther pledged him in the follow- 
ing words:—*Within the second of these rings lie the 
‘Ten Commandments; within the next ring the Creed; 
then comes the Paternoster; the Catechism lies at the 
bottom.’ So saying, he drank it off. When Eisle- 
ben’s turn came, he emptied the cup only down to the 
beginning of the second ring. ‘Ah, said Luther, I 
knew that he would stick at the Commandments, and 
therefore would not reach the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, or the Catechism.’ 

‘It must be confessed, however, that Luther's plea- 
sintries are less remarkable for wit or delicacy than 
for the union of strong sense and honest merriment. 
They were the careless, though not inconsiderate sport 
of a free-spoken man, in a circle where religion and 
modesty, protected by an inbred reverence, did not seek 
the doubtful defence of conventional outworks. But 
pensive thoughts were the more habitual food of his 
overburdened mind. Neither social enjoyments, nor 
the tenderness of domestic life, could ever long repel 
the melancholy which brooded over him. It breaks 
out in every part of his correspondence, and tinges all 
his recorded conversation. ‘Because,’ he says, ‘my 
manner is sometimes gay and joyous, many think that 
I am always treading on roses. God knows what is 
in my heart.’ ‘There is nothing in this life which 
gives me pleasure; 1 am tired of it. May the Lord 
come quickly and take me hence. Let him come to 
his final judgment—I await the blow. Let him hurl 
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his thunders, that I may be at rest.’ ‘Forty years more | such legends had already exercised an indestructible 
life! I would not purchase Paradise at such a price.’ | influence. Satan and his angels crowded upon his 
Yet, with this lassitude of the world, his contempla- | imagination, neither as shapeless presences casting 
tions of death were solemn, even to sadness. ‘How | their gloomy shadows on the soul, nor as mysterious 
gloriously,’ said his friend, Dr. Jonas, ‘does St. Paul | impersonations of her foul and cruel desires, nor as 
speak of his own death. 1 cannot enter into this.’ ‘It| warriors engaged with the powers of light, and love, 
appears to me,’ replied Luther, ‘that when meditating g| _and holiness, in the silent motionless war of antagonist 
on that subject, even St. Paul himself could not have energies. Luther’s devils were a set of athletic, cross- 
felt all the energy which possessed him when he wrote. | grained, ill-conditioned wretches, with vile shapes and 
I preach, write, and talk about dying, with a greater | fiendish faces; who, like the monsters of Dame Ursula’s 
firmness than I really possess, or than others ascribe | kitchen, gave buffet for buffet, hate for hate, and joke 
tome.’ Incommon with all men of this temperament, | | for joke. His Satan was not only something less than 
he was profuse in extolling the opposite disposition, | archangel ruined, but was quite below the society of 
‘The birds,’ he says, ‘must fly over our heads, but why | that Prince of Darkness, whom Mad Tom in Lear de- 
allow them to roost in our hair?’ ‘Gaiety and a light | clares to have been a gentleman. Possessing a sensi- 
heart, in all virtue and decorum, are the best medicine | tive rather than a creative imagination, Luther trans- 
for the young, or rather for all. I who have passed | ferred the visionary lore, drawn from these humble 
my life in dejection and gloomy thoughts, now catch | sources, to the machinery of the great epic of revela- 
at enjoyment, come from what quarter it may, and even | tion, with but little change or embellishment; and thus 
Criminal pleasure, indeed, comes from | contrived to reduce to the level of very vulgar prose 
Satan, but that which we find in the society of good | some of the noblest conceptions of inspired poetry. 
and pious men is approved by God. Ride, hunt with} At the Castle of Wartburg, his Patmos, where he 
your friends, amuse yourself in their company. Soli-| dwelt the willing prisoner of his friendly sovereign, 
tude and melancholy are poison. ‘hey are deadly to | the Reformer chanced to have a plate of nuts at his 
all, but, above all, to the young.’ How many of them he swallowed, 
The sombre character of Luther’s mind cannot be | there is, unfortunately, no Boswell to tell; yet, perhaps, 
correctly understood by those who are wholly ignorant | not a few—for, as he slept, the nuts, animated as it 
of the legendary traditions of his native land. This| would seem by the demon of the pantry, executed a 
remark is made aud illustrated by M. Henry Heine, | sort of waltz, knocking against each other, and against 
with that curious knowledge of such lore as none buta/ the slumberer’s bedstead; when, lo! the staircase be- 
denizen of Germany could acquire. In the mines of | came possessed by a hundred barrels rolling up and 
Mansfeld, at Eisenach and at Erfurth, the visible and | down, under the guidance, probably, of the imp of the 
the invisible worlds were almost equally populous; | spigot. Yet all approach to Luther’s room was barred 
and the training of youth was not merely a discipline | by chains and by an iron door—vain entrenchments 
for the future offices of life, but an initiation into mys-| against Satan! He arose, solemnly defied the fiend, re- 
teries as impressive, though not quite so sublime, as peated the eighth Psalin, and resigned himself to sleep. 
The unearthly inhabitants of every | Another visit from the same fearful adversary at 
Nuremburg led to the opposite result. ‘The Reformer 


seek for it. 


supper table. 


those of Eleusis. 
land are near of kin to the human cultivators of the soil. 











The hillkropff of Saxony differed from a fairy or @ 
hamadryad as a Saxon differs from a Frenchman or a 
Greek; the thin essences by which these spiritual 
bodies are sustained being distilled according to their 
various national tastes, from the dews of Hymettus, 


flew from his bed to seek refuge in society. Once 
upon a time, Carlostadt, the Sacramentarian, being in 
the pulpit, saw a tall man enter the church, and take 
his seat by one of the burgesses of the town. The in- 
truder then retired, betook himself to the preacher's 











the light wines of Provence, and the strong, beer of | house, and exhibited frightful symptoms of a disposi- 
Germany. At the fireside around which Luther’s| tion to break all the bones of his child. Thinking 
family drew, in his childhood, there gathered a race of | better of it, however, he left with the boy a message 
imps who may be considered as the presiding genii of | for Carlostadt, that he might be looked for again in 
the turnspit and the stable;—witches expert in the right | three days. It is needless to add that, on the third day, 
use of the broomstick, but incapable of perverting it | there was an end of the poor preacher, and of his at- 
into a locomotive engine; homely in gait, coarse in tacks on Luther and Consubstantiation. In the cloisters 
feature, sordid in their habits, with canine appetites, | at Wittemburg, Luther himself heard that peculiar 
and super-human powers, and, for the most part, eaten | noise which attests the devil’s presence. It eame from 
up with misanthropy. When, in his twentieth year, 'behind a stove, resembling, for all the world, the 
Luther for the first time opened the Bible, and read | sound of throwing a faggot on the fire. This sound, 
there of spiritual agents, the inveterate enemies of our | however, is not invariable. An old priest, in the atti- 
race, these specira were projected on a mind over which | tude of prayer, heard Satan behind him, grunting like 
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a whole herd of swine. ‘Ah! ha! master devil,’ said | night wind—or that the throwing a stone into a pond 
the priest, ‘you have your deserts. ‘There was a time | in his own neighbourhood, immediately provoked such 
when you were a beautiful angel, and there you are struggles of the evil spirit imprisoned below the water, 
turned into a rascally hog.’ ‘The priest’s devotions | as shook the neighbouring country like an earthquake? 
proceeded without further disturbance; ‘for,’ observed) ‘The mental phantasmagoria of so illustrious a man 
Luther, ‘there is nothing the devil can bear so little as are an exhibition fo which no one who reveres his name 
contempt.’ He once saw and even touched a Kill-, would needlessly direct an unfriendly, or an idle gaze. 
kropff or supposititious child. This was at Dessau. | But the infirmities of our nature often afford the best 
The deviling,—for it had no other parent than Satan | measure of its strength. To estimate the strength by 
himself,—was about twelve years old, and looked ex-| which temptation is overcome, you must aseertain the 
actly like any other boy. But the unlucky brat could | force of the propensities to which it is adJressed. 
do nothing but eat. He consumed as much food as Amongst the elements of Luther’s character was an 
four ploughmen. When things went ill in the house, | awe verging towards idolatry, for all things, whether 
his laugh was to be heard all overit. If matters went} in the works of God or in the institutions of man, 
smoothly, there was no peace for his screaming. Lu-| which can be regarded as depositaries of the Divine 





ther sportively asserts that he recommended the elector | power, or as delegates of the Divine authority. From 


to have this seape-grace thrown into the Moldau, as it 
was a mere lump of flesh without a soul. His visions | 
sometimes assumed a deeper significance, if not a 
loftier aspect. In the year 1496, a frightful monster 
was discovered in the Tiber. It had the head of an 
ass, an emblem of the Pope; for the Church being a/ 
spiritual body incapable of a head, the Pope, who had 
audaciously assumed that character, was fitly > sat 
sented under this asinine figure. ‘The right hand re- | 





pantheism, the disease of imaginations at once devout 
and unhallowed, he was preserved in youth by his re- 
spect for the doctrines of the Church; and, in later life, 
by his absolute surrender of his own judgment to the 
text of the sacred canon. But as far as a pantheistic 
habit of thought and feeling can consist with the most 
unqualified belief in the uncommunicable Unity of the 
Divine nature, such thoughts and feelings were habit- 
ual to him. The same spirit which solemnly acknow- 


sembled an elephant’s foot, typifying the Papal tyran- | ledged the existence, whilst it abhorred the use, of the 
ny over the weak and timid. The right foot was like | high faculties which, according to the popular faith, 
an ox’s hoof, shadowing forth the spiritaal oppression | the foul fiends of earth, and air, and water, at once en- 
exercised by doctors, confessors, nuns, monks, and | joy and pervert, contemplated with almost prostrate 








scholastic theologians; while the left foot, armed with 
griffin’s claws, could mean nothing else than the vari- 
ous ministers of the Pope’s civil authority. How far 
Luther believed in the existence of the monster whose 
mysterious signification he thus interprets, it would not 
be easy to decide. Yet it is difficult to read his eXpo- | 
sition, and to suppose it a mere pleasantry. So con-| 
stantly was he haunted with this midnight crew of | 
devils, as to have raised a serious doubt of his sanity, | 
which even Mr. Hallam does not entirely discounte- | 
nance. Yet the hypothesis is surely gratuitous. In-| 
tense study deranging the digestive organs of a man, 
whose bodily constitution required vigorous exercise, | 
and whose mind had been early stored with such | 
dreams as we have mentioned, sufficiently explain the 
restless importanity of the goblins amongst whom he 
lived. It is easier for a man to be in advance of his | 
age on any other subject than this. It may be doubted 
whether the nerves of Seneca or Pliny would have | 
been equal to a solitary evening walk by the lake 
Avernus. What wonder, then, if Martin Luther was 
convinced that suicides fall not by their own hands, | 
but by those of diabolical emissaries, who really adjust 
the cord or point the knife—that particular spots, as, | 
for example, the pool near the summit of the Mons | 
Pilatus, were desecrated to Satan—that the wailings 
of his victims are to be heard in the howlings of the, 





reverence the majesty and the hereditary glories of 
Rome; and the apostolical succession of her pontiff, 
with kings and emperors for his tributaries, the Catho- 
lic hierarchy as his vicegerents, and the human mind 
his universal empire. ‘To brave the vengeance of such 
a dynasty, wielding the mysterious keys which close 
the gates of hell and open the portals of heaven, long 
appeared to Luther an impious audacity, of which 
nothing less than woe, eternal and unutterable, would 
be the sure and appropriate penalty. For a man of his 
temperament to hush these superstitious terrors, and 
abjure the golden idol to which the adoring eyes of all 
nations, kindred, and languages were directed, was a 
self-conquest, such as none but the most heroic minds 


|} can achieve; and to which even they are unequal, un- 


less sustained by an invisible but omnipotent arm. 


For no error can be more extravagant than that which 


would reduce Martin Luther to the rank of a coarse 
spiritual demagogue. The deep self-distrust which, 


| for ten successive years, postponed his irreconcileable 


war with Rome, clung to him to the last; nor was he 
ever unconscious of the dazzling splendour of the pa- 
geantry which his own hand had contributed so large- 
ly to overthrow. ‘There is no alloy of affectation in 
the following avowal, taken from one of his letters to 
Erasmus:— 

‘You must, indecd, feel yourseli in some measure 
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awed in the presence of a succession of learned men, 
and by the consent of so many ages, during which 
flourished scholars so conversant in sacred literature, 
and martyrs illustrious by so many miracles. ‘To all 
this must be added the more modern theologians, uni- 
versities, bishops, and popes. On their side are ar- 
rayed learning, genius, numbers, dignity, station, pow- 
er, sanctity, miracles, and what not. On mine Wycliff 
and Laurentius Valla, and, though you forget to men- 
tion him, Augustine also. Then comes Luther, a mean 
man, born but yesterday, supported only by a few 
friends, who have neither learning, nor genius, nor 
greatness, nor sanctity, nor miracles. Put them alto- 
gether and they have not wit enough to cure a spavined 
horse. What are they? What the wolf said of the 
nightingale—a voice, and nothing else. I confess it is 
with reason you pause in such a presence as this. For 
ten years together I hesitated myself. Could I believe 
that this Troy, which had triumphed over so many as- 
saults, would fall at last? I call God to witness, that 
I should have persisted in my fears, and should have 
hesitated until now, if truth had not compelled me to 
speak. You may well believe that my heart is not 
rock; and if it were, yet so many are the waves and 
storms which have beaten upon it, that it must have 
yielded when the whole weight of this authority came 
thundering on my head, like a deluge ready to over- 
whelm me.’ 


The same feelings were expressed at a later time in 
the following words:— 


‘I daily perceive how difficult it is to overcome long- 
cherished scruples. Oh, what pain has it cost me, 
though the Scripture is on my side, todefend myself to 
my own heart for having dared singly to resist the Pope, 
and to denounce him as Antichrist!) What have been 
the afflictions of my bosom! How often, in the bitter- 
ness of my soul, have I pressed myself with the Pa- 
pist’s argument,—Art thou alone wise? are all others in 
error? have they been mistaken for so long a time? 
What if you are yourself mistaken, and are dragging 
with you so many souls into eternal condemnation? 
Thus did I reason with myself, till Jesus Christ, by his 
own infallible word, trauquillized my heart, and sus- 
tained it against this argument, as a reef of rocks thrown 
up against the waves laughs at all their fury.’ 

He who thus acknowledged the influence, while he 
defied the despotism, of human authority, was self-an- 
nihilated in the presence of his Maker. ‘I have learn- 
ed,’ he says, ‘from the Holy Scriptures that it is a 
perilous and a fearful thing to speak in the House of 
God; to address those who will appear in judgment 
against us, when at the last day we shal! be found in 
his presence; when the gaze of the angels shall be di- 
rected to us, when every creature shall behold the Di- 
vine Word, and shall listen till He speaks. Truly, 
when I think of this, I have no wish but to be silent; 
and to cancel all that I have written. It is a fearful 
thing to be called to render to God an account of every 
idle word.’ Philip Melanethon occasionally endea- 
voured, by affectionate applause, to sustain and encou- 
rage the mind which was thus bowed down under the 


sense of unworthiness. But the praise, even of the 
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chosen friend of his bosom, found no echo there. He 
rejected it, kindly indeed, but with a rebuke so earnest 
and passionate, as to show that the commendations of 
him whom he loved and valued most, were unwelcome. 
They served but to deepen the depressing conscious- 
ness of ill desert, inseparable from his lofty conceptions 
of the duties which had been assigned to him. In 
Luther, as in other men, the stern and heroic virtues 
demanded for their support that profound lowliness 
which might at first appear the most opposed to their 
developement. The eye which often turns inward with 
self-complacency, or habitually looks round for admi- 
ration, is never long or steadfastly fixed on any more 
elevated object. It is permitted to no man at once to 
court the applauses of the world, and to challenge a 
place amongst the generous and devoted benefactors of 
his species. ‘The enervating spell of vanity, so fatal 
to many a noble intellect, exercised no perceptible con- 
trol over Martin Luther. Though conscious of the 
rare endowments he had received from Providence (of 
which that very consciousness was not the least im- 
portant), the secret of his strength lay in the heartfelt 
persuasion, that his superiority to other men gave him 
no title to their commendations, and in his abiding 
sense of the little value of such praises. The growth 
of his social affections was unimpeded by self-regard- 
ing thoughts; and he could endure the frowns and even 
the coldness of those whose approving smiles he judged 
himself unworthy to receive, and did not much care to 
win. His was not that feeble benevolence which leans 
for support, or depends for existence, on the sympathy 
of those for whom it labours. Reproofs, sharp, un- 
sparing, and pitiless, were familiar to his tongue and 
to his pen. Such a censure he had directed to the 

Archbishop of Mentz, which Spalatin, in the name of 
their common friend and sovereign, the Elector Frede- 
ric, implored him to suppress. ‘No,’ replied Luther, 
‘in defence of the fold of Christ, I will oppose to the 
utmost of my power this ravening wolf, as I have re- 
sisted others. I send you my book, which was ready 
before your letter reached me. It has not induced me 
to alter a word. The question is decided, I cannot 
heed your objections.’ ‘They were such, however, as 

most men would have thought reasonable enough. 

Here are some of the words of which neither friend 

nor sovereign could dissuade the publication. ‘Did 

you imagine that Luther was dead? Believe it not. 

He lives under the protection of that God who has al- 

ready humbled the Pope, and is ready to begin with 

the Archbishop of Mentz a game for which few are 

prepared.’ ‘To the severe admonition which followed, 

the princely prelate answered in his own person, in 

terms of the most humble deference, leaving to Capi- 

to, his minister, the ticklish office of remonstrating 

against the rigour with which the lash had been ap- 








plied. But neither soothing nor menaces could abate 
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Luther’s confidence in his cause, and in himself. 
‘Christianity,’ he replies, ‘is open and honest. It sees 
things as they are, and proclaims them as theyare. I 
am for tearing off every mask, for managing nothing, 
for extenuating nothing, for shutting the eyes to no- 
thing, that trath may be transparent and unadulterated, 
and may have a free course. Think you that Luther 
is a man who is content to shut his eyes if you can 
but lull him by a few cajoleries?’ ‘Expect everything 
from my affection; but reverence, nay tremble for the 
faith.’ George, Duke of Saxony, the near kinsman 
of Frederic, and one of the most determined enemies 
of the Reformation, not seldom provoked and encoun- 
tered the same resolute defiance. ‘Should God call 
me to Wittemburg, I would go there, though it should 
rain Duke Georges for nine days together, and each 
new Duke should be nine times more furious than this.’ 
‘Though exposed daily to death in the midst of my 
enemies, and without any human resource, I never in 
my life despised any thing so heartily as these stupid 
threats of Duke George, and his associates in folly. 1 
write in the morning fasting, with my heart filled with 
holy confidence. Christ lives and reigns, and I too 
shall live and reign.’ 

Here is a more comprehensive denunciation of the 
futility of the attempts made to arrest his course. 


‘To the language of the Fathers, of men, of angels, 
and of devils, | oppose neither antiquity nor numbers, 
but the single word of the Eternal Majesty, even that 
gospel which they are themselves compelled to ac- 
knowledge. Here is my hold, my stand, my resting- 

lace, my glory, and my triumph. Hence I assault 

opes, ‘Thomists, Henrycists, Sophists, and all the 
gatesof hell. I little heed the words of men, whatever 
may have been their sanctity, nor am I anxious about 
tradition or doubtful customs. The Word of God is 
above all. If the Divine Majesty be on iny side, what 
care I for the rest, though a thousand Augustines, and 
a thousand Cyprians, and a thousand such churches as 
those of Henry, should rise against me? God can nei- 
ther err nor deceive. Augustine, Cyprian, and all the 
saints, can err, and have erred.’ 

‘At Leipsic, at Augsburg, and at Worms, my spirit 
was as free as a flower of the field.’ *He whom God 
moves to speak, expresses himself openly and freely, 
careless whether he is alone or has others on his side. 
So spake Jeremiah, and I may boast of having done the 
same. God has not for the last thousand years bestow- 
ed on any bishop such great gifts as on me, and it is 
right that I should extol his gifts. Truly, I am indig- 
nant with myself that I do not heartily rejoice and give 
thanks. Now and then I raise a faint hymn of thanks- 
giving, and feebly praise Him. Well! Jive or die, Do- 
mini sumus. You may take the word either in the ge- 
i. or the nominative case. Therefore, Sir Doctor, 

e firm.” 


This buoyant spirit sometimes expressed itself in 
more pithy phrase. When he first wrote against In- 
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you about?—they won't allow it.’ ‘What if they must 
allow it?’ was the peremptory answer. 

The preceding passages, while they illustrate his 
indestructible confidence in himself as the minister, 
and in his cause as the behest, of Heaven, are redolent 
of that unseemly violence and asperity which are at- 
tested at once by the regrets of his friends, the re- 
proaches of his enemies, and his own acknowledge- 
ments. So fierce, indeed, and contumelious and 
withering is his invective, as to suggest the theory, 
that, in her successive transmigrations, the same fiery 
soul which in one age breathed ‘the Divine Philippics,’ 
aud in another, the ‘Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ was 
lodged in the sixteenth century under the cowl of an 
Augustinian monk; retaining her indomitable energy 
of abuse, though condemned to a temporary divorce 
from her inspiring genius, Yet what she lost in elo- 
quence in her transit from the Roman to the Irishman, 
this upbraiding spirit more than retrieved in generous 
and philanthropic ardour, while she dweltin the bosom 
of the Saxon. Luther's rage, for it is nothing less— 
his scurrilities, for they are no better—are at least the 
genuine language of passion, excited by a deep abhor- 
rence of imposture, tyranny, and wrong. ‘Through 
the eballitions of his wrath may be discovered his 
lofty self-esteem, but not a single movement of pue- 
rile vanity; his cordial seorn for fools and their folly, 
but not one heartless sareasm; his burning indignation 
against oppressors, whether spiritual or secular, un- 
clouded by so much as a passing shade of malignity. 
The torrent of emotion is headlong, but never turbu- 
lent. When we are least able to sympathize with his 
irascible feelings, it is also least in our power to re- 
fuse our admiration to a mind which, when thus torn 
up to its lowest depths, discloses no trace of envy, 
selfishness, or revenge, or of any still baser inmate. 
His mission from on high may be disputed, but hardly 
his own belief in it. In that persuasion, his thoughts 
often reverted to the Prophet of Israel mocking the 
idolatrous priests of Baal, and menacing their still 
more guilty King; and if the mantle of Elijah might 
have been borne with a more imposing majesty, it 
could not have fallen on one better prepared to pour 
contempt on the proudest enemies of truth, or to brave 
their utmost resentment. 

It is paradoxical to ascribe Luther's boisterous in- 
vective to his inherent reverence for all those persons 
and institutions, in favour of which wisdom, power, 
and rightful dominion, are involuntarily presumed? 
He lived under the control of an imagination sus- 
ceptible, though not creative—of that passive mental 
sense to which it belongs to embrace; rather than to 
originate—to fix and deepen our more serious impres- 
sions, rather than to minister to the understanding in 
the search or the embellishment of truth. ‘This pro- 











dulgences, Dr. Jerome Schurf said to him, ‘What are 
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pensity, the basis of religion itself in some, of loyalty 
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in others, and of snperstition perhaps in all, prepares 
the feeble for a willing servitude; and furnishes des- 
potism with zealous instruments in men of stronger 
nerves and stouter hearts. It steeled Dominic and 
Loyola for their relentless tasks, and might have raised 
St. Martin of Wittemburg to the honours of canoniza- 
tion; if, in designating him for his arduous office, 
Providence had not controlled the undue sensibility 
of Luther's mind, by imparting to him a brother's love 
for all the humbler members of the family of man, and 


for the powers and principalities of this sublanary 
world. Between his religious affections and his ho- 
mage for the idols of his imagination, he was agitated 
by a ceaseless conflict. ‘The nice adjastment of such 
a balance ill suited his impatient and irritable temper; 
and he assaulted the objects of his early respect with 
an impetuosity which betrays his secret dread of those 
formidable antagonists (so he esteemed them) of God 
and of mankind. He could not trust himself to be 


moderate. The restraints of education, habit, and na- | me 
: be ar. 

tural disposition, could be overborne only by the ex- | yw, they shall have no more peace 

} , ° 
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a filial fear of God, stronger even than his reverence | longs to Lee the editor. 








stancy of purpose, advanced to the accomplishment of 
one great design, with a continually increasing mo- 
menium, before which all feebler minds retired, and 
all opposition was dissipated. The majesty of the 
contest, and the splendour of the results, may, per- 
haps, even in our fastidious and delicate age, be re- 
ceived as an apology for such reproofs as the following 
to the Royal ‘Defender of the Faith.’ 


‘There is much royal ignorance in this volume, but 
there is also much virulence and falsehood, which be- 
In the cause of Christ I have 
trampled under foot the idol of the Roman abomination 
which had usurped the place of God and the dominion 
of sovereigns and of the world. Who, then, is this 
Henry, this new Thomist, this disciple of the monster, 
that I should dread his blasphemies and his fury? Truly 
he is the Defender of the Church! Yes, of that Church 
of his which he thus extols—of that prostitute who is 
clothed in purple, drunk with herdebaucheries—of that 
mother of fornications. Christ is my leader. I will 


| strike with the same blow that Church and the defend- 
| er with whom she has formed this strict union. They 


have challenged me to war. Well, they shall have 
; They have scorned the peace I offered them. 


It shall be seen 


citement which he courted and indulged. His long- | which will first be weary—the Pope or Luther.’—*The 


cherished veneration for those who tread upon the high 


world is gone mad. ‘There are the Hungarians, assum- 


places of the earth, lent to his warfare with them all | ing the character of defenders of God himself. ‘They 


the energy of self-denial, quickened by the anxiety of | 
self-distrust. He scourged his lordly adversaries, in | 


the spirit of a flagellant taming his own rebellious 
flesh. His youthful devotion for ‘the solemn plausi- 
bilities of life,’ like all other aifections obstinately re- 
pelled and mortified, reversed its original tendency, 
and gave redoubled fervour to the zeal with which he 





pray in their litanies, ef nos defensores tuos exaudire dig- 
neris—why do not some of our princes take on them 
the protection of Jesus Christ, others that of the Holy 
Spirit?’ Then, indeed, the Divine Trinity would be 


| well guarded.” 


The Briefs of Pope Adrian are thus disposed of:— 
‘It is mortifying to be obliged to give such good Ger- 


|man in answer to this wretched kitchen Latin. But 


denounced their vanity and resisted their usurpation. | it is the pleasure of God to confound Antichrist in 


If these indignant contumelies offended the gentle, the 


‘everything—to leave him neither literature nor lan- 


learned, and the wise, they sustained the courage and | guage. They say that he has gone mad and fallen 


won the confidence of the multitude. The voice which 
commands in a tempest must battle with the roar of 
the elements. In his own apprehension at least, Lu- 
ther’s soul was among lions—the Princes of Germany 
and their ministers; Henry the Eighth, and Edward 
Lee, his chaplain; the Sacramentarians and Anabap- 
tists; the Universities of Cologne and Louvain; Charles 
and Leo; Adrian and Clement; Papists, Jurists, and 
Aristotelians; and, above all, the Devils whom his 
creed assigned to each of these formidable opponents 
as so many inspiring or ministering spirits. However 
fierce and indefensible may be his occasional style, 
history presents no more sublime picture than that of 
the humble monk triumphing over such adversaries, in 
the invincible power of a faith before which the pre- 
sent and the visible disappeared, to make way for 
thiogs unseen, eternal, and remote. One brave spirit 
encountered and subdued a hostile world. An intel- 
lect of no gigantic proportions, seconded by learning of 
no marvellous compass, and gifted with no rare or ex- 
quisite abilities, but invincible in decision and con- 





into dotage. It is a shame to address us Germans in 
such Latin as this, and to send to sensible people 
such a clumsy and absurd interpretation of Scripture.’ 

The Bulls of Pope Clement fare no better. ‘The 
Pope tells us in his answer that he is willing to throw 
open the golden doors. It islong since we opened all 
our doors in Germany. But these Italian Seara- 
mouches have never restored a farthing of the gain 
they have made by their indulgences, dispensations, 
and other diabolical inventions. Good Pope Clement, 
all your clemency and gentleness won’t pass here. 
We’ll buy no more indulgences. Golden doors and 
bulls, get ye home again. Look to the Italians for 
payment. They who know ye will buy ye no more. 
Thanks be to God, we know that they who possess 
and believe the gospel, enjoy an uninterrupted jubilee. 
Excellent Pope, what care we for your bulls? You 
may save your seals and your parchment. ‘They are 
in bad odour now-a-days.’—Let them accuse me of 
too much violence. I care not. Hereafter be it my 
glory that men shall tell how [ enveighed and raged 
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against the Papists. For the last ten years have I 
been humbling myself, and addressing them in none 
but respectful language. What has been the conse- 
quence of all this submission? To make bad worse. 
These people are but the more furious. Well, since 
they are incorrigible, as it is vain to hope to shake 
their infernal purposes by kiodness, I will break with 
them, I will pursue them,’ &c. ‘Such is my con- 
tempt for these Satans, that were I not confined here, 


subject to his control. The Iconoclasts, Anabaptists, 
and other innovators, however welcome at first as use- 
ful, though irregular partizans, brought an early dis- 
credit on the victory to which they had contributed. 
The Reformer’s suspicion of these doubtful allies was 
first awakened by the facility by which they urged 
their conquests over the established opinions of the 
Christian world beyond the limits at which he had 
himself paused. He distrusted their exemption from 











I would go straight to Rome, ia spite of the devil and 
all these furies. But,’ he continues, in a more play- 
ful mood, ‘1 must have patience with the Pope, with 
my boarders, my servants, with Catharine de Bora, 
and with every body else. In short, 1 live a life of 
patience.’ 

At the risk of unduly multiplying these quotations, 
we must add another which has been quoted triumph- 


the pangs and throes with which the birth of his owa 
doctrines had been accompanied. He perceived in 
them none of the caution, self-distrust, and humility, 
which he wisely judged inseparable from the honest 
pursuit of truth. Their claims to an immediate inter- 
course with heaven appeared to him an impious pre- 
tension; for he judged that it is only as attempered 
through many a gross intervening medium, that Di- 





antly by his enemies. It is his answer to the charge 
of mis-translating the bible. ‘The ears of the Papists 
are too long with their hi! ha!—they are unable to 
criticise a translation from Latin into German. Tell 
them that Dr. Martin Luther chooses that it shall be 
so; and that a Papist and a jackass are the same.’ 

Weshould reprint nosmall portion of Luther’s works 
before we exhausted the examples which might be 
drawn from them, of the uproar with which he assailed 
his antagonists. ‘To the reproaches which this violence 
drew on him, he rarely condescended to reply. But to 
his best and most powerful friend, the Elector Frede- 
tic, he makes a defence, in which there is some truth 
and more eloquence. They say that these books of 
mine are too keen and cutting. They are right: | 
never meant them to be soft and gentle. My only 
regret is that they cut no deeper. Think of the violence 
of my enemies, and you must confess that I have been 
too forbearing.’—*All the world exclaims against me, 
vociferating the most hateful calumnies; and if, io my 
turn, I poor man, raise my voice, then nobody has 
been vehement but Luther. In fine, whatever I do or 
say must be wrong, even should I raise the dead. 
Whatever they do must be right, even should they 
deluge Germany with tears and blood.’ In his more 
familiar discourse, he gave another and perhaps a 
more accurate account of the real motives of his im- 
petuosity. He purposely fanned the flame of an indig- 
nation which he thought virtuous, because the origin 
of it was so. ‘I never,’ he said, write or speak so 
well as when I am in a passion.” He found anger an 
effectual, and at last a necessary stimulant, and in- 
dulged in a liberal or rather in an intemperate use 
of it. 

The tempestuous phase of Luther's mind was not, 
however, permanent. The wane of it may be traced 
in his latter writings; and the cause may be readily 
assigned. ‘T'he liberator of the human mind was soon 
to discover that the powers he had set free were not 


vine light can be received into the human understand- 
ing. Carlostadt, one of the professors at Wittemberg, 
was the leader of the Illuminati at that university. 
The influence of Luther procured his expulsion to Jena, 
where he established a printing press. But the maxims 
of toleration are not taught in the school of successful 
polemics; and the secular arm was invoked to silence 
an appeal to the world at large against a new papal 
authority. The debate from which Luther thus ex- 
cluded others he could not deny to himself; for he 
shrunk from no enquiry and dreaded no man’s prowess. 
A controversial passage at arms accordingly took place 
between the Reformer and his refractory pupil. It is 
needless to add that they separated, each more firmly 
convinced of the errors of his opponent. The taunt of 
fearing an open encounter with truth, Luther repelled 
with indignation and spirit. He invited Carlostadt to 
publish freely whatever he thought fit, and the chal- 
lenge being accepted, placed in his hands a florin, as a 
kind of wager of battle. It was received with equal 
frankness. The combatants grasped each other’s hands, 
drank mutual pledges in a solemn cup, and parted to 
engage in hostilities more serious than such greetings 
might have seemed to angur. Luther had the spirit 
of a martyr, and was not quite exempt from that of 
a persecutor. Driven from one city to another, 
Carlostadt at last found refuge at Basle; and thence 
assailed his adversary with a rapid succession of 
pamphlets, and with such pleasing appellatives as 
‘twofold papist,’ ‘ally of antichrist,’ and so forth. 
They were answered with equal fertility, and with 
no greater moderation. “The devil,’ says Lather, 
‘held his tongue till 1 won him over with a florin. Ie 
was money well laid out. I do not regret it.’ He 
now advocated the cause of social order, and exposed 
the danger of ignorant innovators, assailing these new 
enemies with his old weapons. ‘It will never do to 
jest with Mr. All-the-World (Herr omnes). To keep 
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ful authority. It is his pleasure that there should be 
order amongst us here.’ “They ery out, the Bible! 
the Bible!—Bibel! Bubel! Babel!’ From that sacred 
source many arguments had been drawn to prove that 
all good Christians were bound, in imitation of the 
great Jewish lawgiver, to overthrow and deface the 
statues with which the Papists had embellished the 
sacred edifices. Luther strenuously resisted both the 
opinion and the practice; maintaining that the Scrip- 
tures nowhere prohibit the use of images, except such 
as were designed as a representation or symbol of 
Deity. But to the war with objects designed (how- 
ever injudiciously) to aid the imagination, and to en- 
liven the affections, Carlostadt and his partizans united 
that mysticism which teaches that the mind, thas 
deprived of all external and sensible supports, should 
raise itself to a height of spiritual contemplation and 
repose, where, all other objects being banished, and 
all other sounds unheard, and all other thoughts ex- 
pelled, the Divine Being will direetly manifest him- 
self, and disclose his will by a voice silent and inar- 
ticalate, and yet distinctly intelligible. Luther handles 
this sublime nonsense as it well deserved. ‘The devil,’ 
he says (for this is his universal solvent), opens his 
large mouth, and roars out, Spirit! spirit! spirit! de- 
stroying the while all roads, bridges, scaling-ladders, 
and paths, by which spirit can enter; namely, the visi- 
ble order established by God in Holy baptism, in 
outward forms, and in his own word. They would 
have you mount the clouds and ride the winds, telling 
you neither how, nor when, nor where, nor which. 
All this they leave you to discover for yourself.’ 

Carlostadt was an image-breaker and a mystic, but 
he was something more. He had adopted the opinion 
of Zuingle and (Ecolampadius on the Holy Com- 
muhion,—receiving as an emblem, and as nothing else, 
the sacred elements in which the Roman Catholic 
Church, after the words of consecration, recognises the 
very body and blood of the Divine Redeemer. He 
was, therefore, supported by the whole body of Swiss 
reformers. Luther, ‘chained down,’ as he expresses it, 
‘by the sacred text,’ to the doctrine of the real presence, 
had ardently desired to be enfranchised from this 
opinion. ‘As often as he felt within himself the striv- 
ings of the old Adam, he was but too violently drawn 
to adopt the Swiss interpretation.’ ‘But if we take 
counsel with reason we shall no longer believe any 
mystery.” He had, however, consulted this dangerous 
guide too long, thus easily to shake off her company. 
The text taught him one real presence, his reason as- 
sured him of another; and so he required his disciples 
to admit and believe both. They obeyed, though at 
the expense of a schism among the reformers, of which 
itis difficult to say whether it occasioned more distress 
to themselves, or more exultation to their common 
enemies. 
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This is the first and greatest of those ‘Variations’ of 
which the history has been written with sueh inimitable 
eloquence. Nothing short of the most obtuse prejudice 
could deny to Bossuet the praise of having brought to 
religious controversy every quality which can render it 
either formidable or attractive;—a style of such trans- 
parent perspicuity as would impart delight to the study 
of the year-books, if they could be re-written in it; a 
sagacity which nothing escapes; and a fervour of 
thought and feeling so intense, as to breathe and burn 
not only without the use of vehement or opprobrious 
words, but through a diction invariably calm and sim- 
ple; and a mass of learning so vast and so perfectly 
digested as to be visible every where without producing 
the slightest encumbrance or embarrassment. To 
quote from Mr. Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages: 
—‘Nothing, perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so 
splendid as the chapter on Luther’s theological tenets. 
The Eagle of Meaux is there traly seen, lordly of form, 
fierce of eyes, terrible in his beak and claws’~a 
graphic and not unmerited tribute to the prowess of 
this formidable adversary. But the triumph which it 
appears to concede to him may not be so readily ac- 
knowledged. 

The’argument of the ‘Variations’ rests on the postu- 
late, that a religion of divine origin must have provided 
some resource for excluding uncertainty on every de- 
bateable point of belief or practice. But it must be 
vain to search for this steadfast light amongst those 
who were at variance on so many vital questions. 
The required Ductor Dubitantium could, therefore, be 
found only in the venerable form of the Catholic 
Church, whose oracles, every where accessible and 
never silent, had, from age to age, delivered to the 
faithful the same invariable truths in one continuous 
strain of perfect and unbroken harmony. 

Much as the real contrast has been exaggerated by 
the most subtle disputant of modern times, it would be 
futile to deny, or to extenuate the glaring inconsisten- 
cies of the reformers with each other, and with them- 
selves. Protestantism may well endure an avowal 
which leaves her foundations unimpaired. Bossuet 
has disproved the existence of a miracle which no one 
alleges. He has incontrovertibly established that the 
laws of nature were not suspended in favour of Luther 
and his associates. He has shown, with inimitable 
address and eloquence, that, within the precincts of 
moral science, human reason must toil in vain for demon- 
strative certainties; and that, in such studies, they who 
would adopt the same general results, and co-operate 
for one common end, must be content to rest very far 
short of an absolute identity of opinion. But there is 
a deep and impassable gulf between these premises 
and the inference deduced from them. The stupendous 
miracle of a traditional unanimity for fifteen hundred 
years amongst the members of the Christian Church, 
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at once unattested by any authentic evidence, and re- 
fated by irresistible proofs, is opposed as much to the 
whole economy of the moral government of the world, 
as it is to human experience. It was, indeed, easy to 
silence dissent by terror; to disguise real differences 
beneath conventional symbols; to divert the attention 
of the incurious by a gorgeous pageantry; and to dis- 
arm the inquisitive at one time by golden preferments, 
and at another by specious compromises: and it was 
easy to allege this timid, or blind, or selfish acquies- 
cence in spiritual despotism, as a general consent to 
the authority, and as a spontaneous adoption of the 
tenets, of the dominant priesthood. But so soon as 
men really began to think, it was impossible that they 
should think alike. When suffrages were demanded. 
and not accumulations, there was at once an end of 
unanimity. With mental freedom came doubt, and 
debate, and sharp dissensions. ‘The indispensable 
conditions of human improvement were now to be ful- 
filled. It was discovered that religious knowledge, 
like all other knowledge, and religious agreement, like 
all other agreement, were blessings which, like all 
other blessings, must be purchased at a price. Luther 
dispelled the illusion that man’s noblest science may 
be attained, his first interests secured, and his most 
sacred duties discharged, except in the strenuous ex- 
ercise of the best faculties of his nature. He was early 
taught that they who submit themselves to this divine 
ordinance are cut off from the intellectual repose which 
rewards a prostrate submission to human authority; 
that they must conduct the search of truth through 
many a bitter disappointment, and many a humiliating 
retraction, and many a weary strife; and that they must 
brace their nerves and strain their mental powers to the 
task, with sleepless diligence—attended and sustained 
the while by singleness of purpose, by candour, by 
hope, by humility, and by devotion. When this severe 
lesson had been learned, the refomers boldly, nay, 
passionately, avowed their mutual differences. The 
imperfect vision, and unsteady gait, of eyes long ex- 
cluded from the light, and limbs debarred from exercise, 
drew on them the taunts and contumelies of those 
whose bondage they had dared to reject. But the sar- 
casms even of Erasmus, the eloquence even of Bossuet, 
were hurled at them in vain. Centuries rolled on their 
appointed course of controversy, of prejudice, of perse- 
eution, and of long suffering. Nor was that sharp 
conflict endured tono good end. Gradually the religion 
of the gospel resumed much of the benignant and 
catholic spirit of the primitive ages. The rights of 
conscience, and the principles of toleration, were ac- 
knowledged. Some vehement disputes were consign- 
ed to well-merited neglect. The Church of Rome 
herself silently adopted much of the spirit, whilst 
anathematising the tenets, of the reformers; and if the 
dominion of peace and charity be still imperfect and 


precarious, yet there is a brighter prospect of their 
universal empire than has ever before dawned on the 
nations of Christendom. The Eagle of Meaux, had 
he been reserved for the nineteenth century, would 
have laid aside ‘the terrors of his beak, the lightnings 
of his eye,’ and would have winged his lordly flight to 
regions elevated far above those over which it is his 
glory to have spread war and consternation. 

These, however, are conclusions which, in Luther’s 
age, were beyond the reach of human foresight. It 
was at that time sapposed that all men might at once 
freely discuss, and unanimously interpret, the meaning 
of the inspired volume. ‘he trial of the experiment 
brought to light many essential variations, but still 
more in which the verbal, exceeded the real difference; 
and such was, perhaps, the case with the Sacramenta- 
rian controversy. The objection to Luther's doctrine 
of Consubstantiation, was not that it was opposed to 
the reason of man, nor even that it was contradicted by 
the evidence of his senses; but that no intelligible 
meaning could be assigned to any of the combinations 
of words in which it was expressed. It might be no 
difficult task to be persuaded that whatever so great a 
doctor taught, on so high a point of theology, must be 
a truth;—just as the believers in George Psalmanazer 
may have been firmly assured of the verity of the state- 
ments he addressed to them in the language of Formo- 
sa, But the Lutheran doctrine could hardly have been 
more obscure, if delivered in the Formosan, instead of 
the Latin or the German tongue. ‘To all common ap- 
prehension, it appeared nothing Jess than the simulta- 
neous affirmation and denial of the very same thing. 
In this respect, it closely resembled the kindred doc- 
trine of the Church cf Rome. Yet who would dare 
to avow such presumptuous bigotry as to impute to the 
long unbroken succession of powerful and astute minds 
which have adorned the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
Churches, the extravagance of having substituted un- 
meaning sounds for a definite sense, on so momentous 
an article of their respective creeds? The consequence 
may be avoided by a much more rational supposition. 
It is, that the learned of both communions used the 
words in which that article is enounced, in a sense 
widely remote from that which they usually bear. The 
proof of this hypothesis would be more easy than at- 
tractive; nor would it be a difficult, though an equally 
uninviting office, to show that Zuingle and his follow- 
ers indulged themselves in a corresponding freedom 
with human language. The dispute, however, pro- 
ceeded too rapidly to be overtaken or arrested by defi- 
nitions; which, had they preceded, instead of following 
the controversy, might have stifled in its birth many a 
goodly folio. 

The minds of men were rudely called away from 
these subtleties. Throughout the west of Germany, 
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against their lords, under the guidance of Goetz of the 
‘Iron Hand.’ If neither animated by the principles, 
nor guided by the precepts, of the gospel, the insur- 
gents at least avowed their adherence to the party then 
called Evangelical, and justified their conduct by an 
appeal to the doctrines of the reformers. Yet this fear- 
ful disruption of the bands of society was provoked 
neither by speculative opinions, nor by imaginary 
wrongs. ‘The grievances of the people were galling, 
palpable, and severe.” They belonged to that class of 
social evils over which the advaneing light of truth 
and knowledge must always triumph; either by prompt- 
ing timely concessions, or by provoking the rebound 
of the overstrained patience of mankind. Domestic 
slavery, feudal tenures, oppressive taxation, and a sys- 
tematic denial of justice to the poor, occupied the first 
place in their catalogue of injuries: the forest laws and 
the exaction of small tithes the second. ‘The demand 
of the right to choose their own religious teachers, may 
not improbably have been added, to give to their cause 
the semblance of a less sublunary character; and rather 
in compliment to the spirit of the times, than from any 
very lively desire for instructors, who, they well knew, 
would discourage and rebuke their lawless violence. 
Such a monitor was Luther. He was at once too con- 


spicuous and too ardent to remain a passive spectator 
of these tumults. The nobles arraigned him as the 


author of their calamities. The people invoked him 
as an arbiter in the dispute. He answered their ap- 
peal with more than papal dignity. A poor untitled 
priest asserted over the national mind of Germany a 
command more absolute than that of her thousand 
Princes and their Imperial head. He had little of the 
science of government, nor, in truth, of any other sci- 
ence. But his mind had been expanded by studies 
which give wisdom even to the simple. His under- 
standing was invigorated by habitual converse with the 
inspired writings, and his soul had drank deeply of 
their spirit. And therefore it was, that from him Ea- 
rope first heard those great social maxims which, 
though they now pass for elementary truths, were then 
as strange in theory as they were unknown in practice. 


He fearlessly maintained that the demands of the in-| 
He asserted the all-important | 


surgents were just. 
though obvious truth, that power is confided to the 
tulers of mankind not to gratify their caprice or selfish- 
ness, but as a sacred trust to be employed for the com- 
mon good of society at large; and he denounced their 
injustice and rapacity with the same stern vehemence 
which he had formerly directed against the spiritual 
tyrants of the world. For, in common with all who 
have caught the genius as well as the creed of Christi- 
anity, his readiest sympathies were with the poor, the 
destitute, and the oppressed; and, in contemplating the 
unequal distribution of the good things of life, he was 
not slowly roused to a generous indignation against 
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those to whom the advantages of fortune had taught 

neither pity nor forbearance. But it was an emotion 

restrained and directed by far deeper thoughts than 
| visit the minds of sentimental patriots, or selfish de- 
magogues. He depicted, in his own ardent and homely 
| phrase, the guilt, the folly, and the miseries of civil 

war. He reminded the people of their ignorance and 
their faults. He bade them not to divert their atten- 
| tion from these, to scan the errors of their superiors. 
| He drew from the evangelical precepts of patience, 
meekness, and long suffering, every motive which 
could calm their agitated passions. He implored them 
not to dishonour the religion they professed; and show- 
ed that subordination in human society was a divine 
ordinance, designated to promote, in different ways, 
| the moral improvement of every rank, and the general 
| happiness of all. 

The authority, the courage, and the pathetic earnest- 
ness of the great Reformer were exerted in vain. Op- 
pression, which drives wise men mad, had closed the 
ears of the German peasantry to the advice even of 
Martin Luther; and they plunged into a contest more 
desperate in its character, and more fatal in its results, 
than any which stains the annals of the empire. He 
felt, with the utmost keenness, the reproach thus 
| brought on the Reformation; nor may it be concealed, 
that at last his voice was raised in terrible indignation 
against the insurgents by whom his pacific efforts had 
been defeated and his remonstrances despised. His 
old antagonist, Carlostadt, was charged with a guilty 
participation in the revolt; and in his distress appealed 
to the much-reviled Consubstantialist for protection. 
It was hardly in human nature, certainly not in Luther’s, 
to reject such a supplicant. The odium theologicum 
is, after all, rather a vituperative than a malignant af- 
fection, even its worst type; and Luther possessed, 
more than most polemics, the faculty of exorcising the 
| Demon of Wrath, through the channel of the pen. He 
placed Carlostadt in safety, defended him from the 
charge of fostering rebellion, and demanded for him a 
fair trial and a patient hearing. His preternataral fate 
has been already noticed. 

But a more formidable enemy was at hand. The 
supremacy of Erasmus in the world of letters was 
such as no other writer ever lived to enjoy. Litera- 
ture had then an universal language, and the learned 
of all nations acknowledged him as their guide and 
model. In an age of intense mental activity, no other 
miod was so impatient of repose; at a period when 
freedom of thought was asserted with all the enthn- 
siasm of new-born hope, he emulated the most sanguine 
of the insurgents against the ancient dynasties. The 
restorer, almost the inventor, of the popular interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, he was excelled by few, if any, 
in the more ambitious science of biblical criticism. 











His philosophy (if in deference to custom it must so 
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be called) was but the application to those enquiries 
in which the present and future welfare of mankind is 
chiefly involved, of an admirable good sense—pene- 
trating sophisms under the most specious disguise, 
and repelling mere verbal subtleties, however imposing 
their pretensions, or however illustrious their patrons. 
Alternately a man of the world, and a recluse scholar, 
he was ever wide awake to the real business of life; 
even in those studies which usually conduct the mere 
prisoners of the cloister into dreamy and transeenden- 
tal speculations. In his hands, the Latin language was 
bent to uses of which Cicero himself might have 
thought it incapable; and without any barbarous inno- 
vations, became, almost ‘for the first time, the vehicle 
of playful banter, and of high and mysterious doctrines, 
treated in a familiar and easy tone. Of the two impe- 
rial virtues, industry and self-denial, the literary cha- 
racter of Erasmus was adorned by the first, much more | 
than by the second. Grasping at universal excellence 

and immediate renown, he poured out orations, verses, 

essays, dialogues, aphorisms, biographies, translations, 

and new editions of the classical writers, with a ra- 

pidity which at once dazzled the world, and exhausted 

himself. Deeply as the impress of his mind was fast- 

ened on his own generation, those only of his countless | 
works retain their charm in later times which he re-| 
garded but as the pastime of a few leisure hours. | 
Every one has read the ‘Colloquies,’ and admired | 
their gay and graceful exposure of the frauds and cre- 

dulity of his age. The ‘Praise of Folly,’ should never 

be separated from Holbein’s etchings, without which 

the reader may now and then smile, but hardly laugh. 

The ‘Ciceronianus’ is one of those elaborate pleasant- 

ties which give pleasure only to the laborious. For 

neither as a wit nor as a theologian, nor perhaps even 

as acritic, does Erasmus rank among master intellects; 

and in the other departments of literature no one has 

ventured to claim for him a very elevated station. His 

real glory is to have opened at once new channels of 
popular and of abstruse knowledge—to have guided | 
the few, while he instructed the many—to have lived | 
and written for noble ends—to have been surpassed by 
none in the compass of his learning, or the collective 
value of his works—and to have prepared the way for 
a mighty revolution, which it required moral qualities 
far loftier than his to accomplish. For the soul of this 
great man did not partake of the energy of his intellec- 
tual faculties. He repeatedly confesses that he had 
none of the spirit of a martyr; and the acknowledg- 
ment is made in the tone of sarcasm, rather than in| 
that of regret. He belonged to that class of actors on 
the scene of life, who have always appeared as the 
harbingers of great social changes;—men gifted with 
the power to discern, and the hardihood to proclaim, 
truths of which they want the courage to encounter 
the infallible results; who outrun their generation in 
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thought, but lag behind it in action; players at the sport 
of reform so long as reform itself appears at an indefi- 
nite distance; more ostentatious of their mental supe- 
riority, than anxious for the well-being of mankind; 
dreaming that the dark page of history may hereafter 
become a fairy tale, in which enchantment will bring 
to pass a glorious catastrophe, unbought by intervening 
strife, and agony, and suffering; and therefore over- 
whelmed with alarm when the edifice begins to totter, 
of which their own hands have sapped the foundation. 


| He was a reformer until the Reformation became a 


fearful reality;—a jester at the bulwarks of the papacy 
until they began to give way;—a propagator of the 
Scriptures, until men betook themselves to the study 
and the application of them;—depreciating the mere 
outward forms of religion, until they had come to be 
estimated at their real value;—in short, a learned, in- 
genious, benevolent, amiable, timid, irresolute man, 
who, bearing the responsibility, resigned to others the 
glory of rescuing the human mind from the bondage 
of a thousand years. The distance between his career 
and that of Luther was, therefore, continually enlarging, 
until they at length moved in opposite directions, and 
met each other with mutual animosity. The Reformer 
foresaw and deprecated this collision; and Bossuet has 
condemned as servile the celebrated letter in which 
Luther endeavoured to avert the impending contest. 
In common with many of his censures of the great 
father of the Protestant churches, this is evidently the 
result of prejudice. It was conceived with tenderness, 
and expressed with becoming dignity. 


‘I do not,’ he says, ‘reproach you in your estrange- 
ments from us, fearing lest 1 should hinder the cause 
which you maintain against our common enemies the 
Papists. For the same reason, it gives me no displea- 
sure that, in many of your works, you have sought to 
obtain their favour, or to appease their hostility, by 
assailing us with undeserved reproaches and sarcasms. 
It is obvious that God has not given you the energy or 
the courage requisite for an open and fearless attaek on 
these monsters, nor am I of a temper to exact from you 
what is beyond your strength.’—‘I have respected your 
infirmity, and that measure of the gifts of God which is 
in you. None can deny that you have promoted the 
cause of literature, thus opening the way to the right 
understanding of the Scriptures; or that the endowment 
which you have thus received from God is magnificent 
and worthy of all admiration. Here isa just eause for 
gratitude. Ihave never desired that you should quit 
your cautious and measured course to enter our camp. 
Great are the services you render by your genius and 
eloquence; and as your heart fails you, it is best that 
you should serve God with such powers as He has 
given you. My only apprehension is, lest you should 
permit yourself to be dragged by our enemies to publish 
an attack upon our doctrines, for then I should be com- 
pelled to resist you to the face.’.—*Things have now 
reached a point at which we should feel no anxiety for 
our cause, even though Erasmus himself should direct 
all his abilities against us. It is no wonder that our 
party should be impatient of your attacks. Human 
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the name of Erasmus. Once to be lashed by Erasmus 
is a far different thing from being exposed to the assaults 
of all the Papists put together.’—*‘I have written all this 
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weakness is alarmed and oppressed by the weight of | the words he is said to have pronounced when gazing 





on the picture of Erasmus—that it was, like himself, 
| full of craft and malice; a comment on the countenance 


in proof of my candour, and because I desire that God | Of that illustrious scholar, as depicted by Holbein, 
may impart to you a spirit worthy of your name. If) from which it is impossible altogether to dissent. 


that spirit be withheld, at least let me implore you to 
remain a mere spectator of our tragedy. Do not join 
your forces to our enemies. Abstain from writing 
against me, and I will write nothing against you.’ 


This lofty tone grated on the fatidious ear of the 
monarch of literature. He watched his opportunity, 
and inflicted a terrible revenge. ‘To have attacked the 
doctrines of the Reformation would have been to h. 
zard an unanswerable charge of inconsistency. But 
Luther, in exploring his path, had lost his way in the 
labyrinth of the question of free-will; and had publish- 
ed opinions which were nothing short of the avowal 
of absolute fatalism. In a treatise, De Libero Arbitrio, 
Erasmus made a brilliant charge on this exposed part 
of his adversary’s position; exhausting all the resources 
of his sagacity, wit, and learning, to lower the theolo- 
gical character of the founder of the Lutheran Church. 
The Reformer staggered beneath this blow. For me- 
taphysical debate he was ill prepared—to the learning 


of his antagonist he had no pretension—and to his wit | 


could oppose nothing but indignant vehemence. His 
answer, De Servo Arbitrio, has been confessed by his 


most ardent admirers, to have been but a feeble de-| 
; ; - oat 
first who instructed the inhabitants of that city in these 


fence to his formidable enemy. ‘The temper in which 
he conducted the dispute may be judged from the fol- 
lowing example:—‘Erasmus, that king of amphibolo- 
gy, reposes calmly on his amphibological throne, 
cheats us with his ambiguous language, and claps his 
hands when he finds us entangled amongst his insidious 
tropes, like beasts of chase fallen into the toils. Then 
seizing the occasion for his rhetoric, he springs on his 
captive with loud cries, tearing, scourging, tormenting, 
and devoting you to the infernals, because, as it pleases 
him to say, his words have been understood in a ca- 
lamnious, scandalous, and Satanic sense, though it 
was his own design that they should be so taken. See 
him come on creeping like a viper,’ &c. &c. 

To the last, the sense of this defeat would appear 
to have clung to Lather. Accustomed to triumph in 
theological debate, he had been overthrown in the pre- 
sence of abashed friends and exulting enemies; and the 
record of his familiar conversation bears deep traces of 
his keen remembrance of this humiliation. Many of 
the contumelious words ascribed to him on this sub- 
ject, if they really fell from his lips, were probably 
some of those careless expressions in which most men 
indulge in the confidence of private life; and which, 
when quoted with the utmost literal exactness, assume, 
in books published for the perusal of the world at 
large, 4 new meaning, and an undesigned emphasis. 
But there is little difficulty in receiving as authentic 


| The contests with Erasmus and the Sacramenta- 
_rians had taken place in that debateable land which re- 
ligion and philosophy each claim for her own. But 
Luther was now to oppose a revolt not merely against 
philosophy and religion, but against decency and com- 
mon sense. Equally astounding and scandalous were 
} the antics which the minds of men performed when, 

pt from the control of their ancient preposses- 
sions, they had not as yet been brought into subjection 
to any other. Throughout the north of Germany and 
the Netherlands, there were found many converts to 
the belief, that a divorce might be effected between the 
virtues which the Gospel exacts, and those, new rela- 
tions between man and the Author of his being, which 
it at once creates and reveals; that, in short, it was 
possible to be at the same time a Christian and a 
knave. The connexion between this sottish delirium, 
and the rejection of infant baptism, was an accident, 
or at most a caprice; and the name of Anabaptista, af- 
terwards borne by so many wise and good men, is un- 
fortunately, though indelibly, associated with the crazy 
rabble who first assumed or received it at Munster. 
Herman Shapreeda, and after him Rothmann, were the 


ill-omened novelties; and they quickly gained the au- 
thority which any bold and unscrupulous guide may 
command in times when hereditary creeds have been 
abandoned by those who want the capacity or the know- 
ledge to shape out new opinions for themselves. He 
who has not received adult baptism is not a Christian; 
he who is nota Christian is a Pagan; and it is the duty 
of the faithful to oppose the enemies of truth by all 
arms, spiritual or secular, within their reach. Strong 
in this reasoning, and stronger still in numbers and ia 
zeal, the Anabaptists declared open war, expelled the 
Catholics and Lutherans from the city, pillaged the 
churches and convents, and adopted as their watchword 
the exhortation to repent, with which the Baptist of 
old had addressed the multitudes who surrounded him 
in the wilderness of Judwa. If the insurgents did no 
works meet for repentance, they did many to be bit- 
terly repented of. Their success was accompanied by 
eruelty, and followed by still fouler crimes. John de 
Mattheison, their chief prophet, established a eommu- 
nity of goods, and committed to the flames every book 
except the Bible. John of Leyden, his successor, was 
a journeyman tailor, and, though at once a rogue and 
a fanatic, was not without some qualities which might 
have adorned a better cause. He conducted the de- 
fence of the city against the Bishop with as much skill 








and gallantry as if his accustomed seat had been, not 


























the shopboard, but the saddle of a belted knight. In 
the Scriptures, which his predecessor had exempted 
from the general conflagration, he found a sanction for 
the plurality of wives, and proofs that the sceptre of 
David had passed into his own hands. Twelve princes, 
representing the heads of the tribes of Israel, received 
from him authority to ascend the thrones of Europe; 
and apostles were sent to the great cities of Germany 
to propagate the new faith, and to attest the miracles 
of which they had been the witnesses. ‘The doctrine 
they taught was less abstrase than might have been 
anticipated. It consisted in these propositions: —There 
have been four prophets: the true are King David and 
King John of Leyden; the false are the Pope and Mar- 
tin Luther: but Luther is worse than the Pope. While 
this pithy creed was inculcated without the walls, the 
most frightful debaucheries, and a strange burlesque 
on royalty, went on within. The king paraded the 
city, attended by his queen, and followed by a long 
train of led horses caparisoned in gold brocade, a drawn 
sword being borne at his left hand, and a crown and 
Bible at his right. Seated on a throne in the public 
square, he received petitions from supplicants prostrate 
on the earth before him. ‘Then followed’impious paro- 
dies on the most sacred offices of the Christian wor- 
ship, and scenes of profligacy which may not be de- 
scribed. ‘To these, ere long, succeeded horrors which 
rendered the New Jerusalem no inapt antitype of the 
old. The conquered king expiated his crimes on the 
scaffold,—enduring protracted and inhuman torments 
with a firmness which redeems his character from the 
abhorrence to which it had so many indisputable titles. 
Yet the story is not without interest. The rapidity 
with which the contagion of such stupid extravagances 
was propagated, and the apparent genuineness of the 
belief which a man of much fortitude and some acate- 
ness at length yielded to the coinage of his own brain, 
however frequent, are still curious phenomena in the 
science of mental nosology. From his answers to the 
interrogatories which attended his trial, it may be in- 
ferred that he was perfectly sane. His mind had been 
bewildered, partly by a depraved imagination and un- 
governed appetites, and partly by his encouuter with 
questions too large for his capacity, and with detached 
sentences from Holy Writ, of which he perceived nei- 
ther the obvious sense nor the more sublime intima- 
tions. The memory of this guilty, presumptuous, and 
unhappy man, is rescued from oblivion by the auda- 
city of his enterprise, and still more by the influence it 
exerted in arresting the progress of the Reformation. 
The reproach, however unmerited, fell heavily on 
Luther. It is the common fate of all who dare to be- 
come leaders in the war against abuses, whether in re- 
ligious or in political society, to be confounded with 
the baser sort of innovators, who at once hate their 
persons, and exaggerate and caricature the principles 
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on which they have acted. For this penalty of render- 
ing eminent services to the world every wise man is 
prepared, and every brave man endures it firmly, in the 
belief that a day is coming when his fame will be no 
longer oppressed by this unworthy association. Lu- 
ther’s faith in the ultimate deliverance of his good 
name from the obloquy cast on it by the madness of 
the Anabaptists, has but imperfectly been justified by 
the event. Long after his name belonged to the 
brightest page of human history, it found in Bossuet 
an antagonist as inveterate as Tetzel, more learned 
than Cajetan, and surpassing Erasmus himself in elo- 
quence and ingenuity. Later still has arisen, in the 
person of Mr. Hallam, a censor, whose religious opi- 
nions, unquestionable integrity, boundless knowledge, 
and admirable genius, give a fearful weight to his un- 
favourable judgment of the Father of the Reformation. 
Neither of these great writers, indeed, countenance 
the vulgar calumny which would identify the princi- 
ples of Martin Luther with those of John of Leyden, 
although both of them arraign him in nearly the same 
terms, as having adopted and taught the antinomian 
doctrines of which the Anabaptists exhibited the prac- 
tical results. 

The course we are shaping having brought us within 
reach of the whirlpools of this interminable controversy, 
roaring in endless circles over a dark and bottomless 
abyss, we cannot altogether yield to that natural im- 
pulse which would pass them by in cautious silence 
and with averted eyes. The Labarum of Luther was 
a banner inscribed with the legend ‘Justification by 
Faith’—the compendium, the essence, the d/pha and 
the Omega of his distinctive creed. Of the many re- 
ceived or possible interpretations of this enigmatical 
symbol, that which Bossuet and Mr. Hallam regard as 
most accordant with the views of the great standard- 
hearer himself, may be stated in the following terms:— 
If a man be firmly assured that his sins have been re- 
mitted by God, in the exercise of a mercy gratuitous 
and unmerited as it respects the offender himself, but 
accorded as the merited reward of the great propitia- 
tion, that man stands within the line which, even in 
this life, separates the objects of the Divine favour 
from the objects of the Divine displeasure. We be- 
lieve this epitome of the Lutherian doctrine to be inac- 
curate, and, but for the greatness of the names by 
which it is sanctioned, we should have ventured to 
add, superficial. In hazarding a different translation of 
Luthtr’s meaning into the language of the world we 
live in, we do but oppose one assertion to another, 
leaving the whole weight of authority on the unfavour- 
able side. ‘The appeal ultimately lies to those whose 
studies have rendered them familiar with the Reformer’s 
writings, and especially with his ‘Commentary on the 
‘Epistle to the Galatians,’ which he was wont affec- 
tionately to call his Catherine de Bora. It must be 
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conceded that they abound in expressions which, 
detached from the mass, would more than justify the 
censure of the historian of the ‘Literature of the Middle 
Ages.’ But no writer would be less fairly judged than 
Luther by isolated passages. ‘Too impetuous to pause 
for exact discrimination, too long entangled in scho- 
lastic learning to have ever entirely recovered the na- 
tural relish for plain common sense, and compelled 
habitually to move in that turbid polemical region 
which pure and unrefracted light never visits, Luther, 
it must be confessed, is intelligible only to the impar- 
tial and laborious, and might almost be supposed to 
have courted the reproaches which he least deserves. 
Stripped of the technicalities of divinity and of the 
schools, his Articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesizx, 
may, perhaps, with no material error be thus explained. 

Define the word ‘conviction’ as a deliberate assent 
to the truth of any statement, and the word ‘persuasion’ 
as the habitual reference to any such truth (real or 
supposed) as a rule of conduct; and it follows, that we 
are persnaded of many things of which we are not con- 
vinced: which is credulity or superstition. Thus, 
Cicero was persuaded of the sanctity of the mysteries 
which he celebrated as one of the College of Augurs. 
Bat the author of the Treatise De Naturd Deorum had 
certainly no corresponding convictions. We are con- 
vinced of much of which we are not persuaded, which, 
in theological language, is a ‘dead faith.’ The Mar- 
quis of Worcester deliberately assented to the truth, 
that the expansive force of steam could be applied to 
propel a vessel through the water; but wanting the 
necessary ‘persuasion,’ he left to others the praise of 
the discovery. Again, there are many propositions of 
which we are at once convinced and persuaded, and this 
in the Lutherian style isa ‘living or saving faith.’ Inthis 
sense Columbus believed the true configuration of the 
earth, and launched his caravels t© make known the 
two hemispheres to each other. It is by the aid of 
successful experiment engendering confidence; of habit 
producing facility; and of earnest thoughts quickening 
the imagination and kindling desire, that our opinions 
thus ripen into motives, and our theoretical convictions 
into active persuasions. It is, therefore, nothing else 
than a contradiction in terms to speak of Christian faith 
as separable from moral virtue. The practical result 
of that as of any other motive, will vary directly as the 
intensity of the impulse, and inversely as the number 
and foree of the impediments; but a motive which pro- 
duces no motion, is the same thing as an attraction 
which does not draw, or as a propensity which does 
not incline. Far different as was the style in which 
Luther enounced his doctrine, the careful study of his 
writings will, we think, convince any dispassionate 
man that such was his real meaning. The faith of 
which he wrote was nota mere opinion, or a mere emo- 
tion. It was a mental energy, of slow but stately 
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growth, of which an intellectual assent was the basis; 
high and holy tendencies the lofty superstructure; and 
a virtuous life the inevitable use and destination. In 
his own emphatic words:—‘We do not say the sun 
ought to shine, a good tree ought to produce good fruit, 
seven and three ought to make ten. The sun shines by 
its own proper nature, without being bidden to do so; 
in the same manner the good tree yields its good fruit; 
seven and three have made ten from everlasting—it is 
needless to require them to do so hereafter.’ 

If any credit be due to his great antagonist, Luther’s 
doctrine of ‘Justification’ is not entitled to the praise or 
censure of novelty. Bossuet resents this claim as in- 
jurious to the Church of Rome, and as founded on an 
extravagant misrepresentation of her real doctrines. 
To ascribe to the great and wise men of whom she 
justly boasts, or indeed to attribute to any one of sound 
mind, the dogma or the dream which would deliberately 
transfer the ideas of the market to the relations be- 
tween man and his Creator, is nothing better than an 
ignorant and uncharitable bigotry. To maintain that, 
till Luther dispelled the illusion, the Christian world 
regarded the good actions of this life as investing even 
him who performs them best, with a right to demand 
from his Maker an eternity of uninterrupted and perfect 
bliss, is just as rational as to claim for him the detec- 
tion of the universal error which had assigned to the 
animal man a place among the quadrupeds. There is 
in every human mind a certain portion of indestructi- 
ble common sense. Small as this may be in most of 
us, it is yet enough to rescue us all, at least when sane 
and sober, from the stupidity of thinking not only that 
the relations of creditor and debtor can really subsist 
between ourselves and him who made us, but that a 
return of such inestimable value can be due from 
Him for such ephemeral and imperfect services as 
ours. People may talk foolishly on these matters; 
but no ore seriously believes this. Luther slew no 
such monster, for there was none such to be slain. 
The error which he refuted was far more subtle and re- 
fined than this, and is copiously explained by Hooker, 
to whose splendid sermon on the subject it is a ‘good 
work’ to refer any to whom it is unknown. 

The celebrated thesis of ‘Justification by Faith,’ if 
really an Antinomian doctrine, was peculiar to Luther 
and to his followers only in so far as he extrieated it 
from a mass of superstitions by which it had been ob- 
scured, and assigned to it the prominence in his system 
to which it was justly entitled. Butif his indignation 
had been roused agaiust those who had darkened this 
great truth, they by whom it was made an apology for 
lewdness and rapine were the objects of his scorn and 
abhorrence. His attack on the Anabaptists is con- 
ceived in terms so vigorous and so whimsical, that it 
is difficult to resist the temptation to exhibit some 
extracts. But who would needlessly disturb the mould 
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beneath which lies interred and forgotten a mass of | fully convinced that the establishment of truth is an 


disgusting folly, which in a remote age exhaled a 
moral pestilence? Resolving all the sinister pheno- 


| 


| enterprise incomparably more arduous than the over- 


throw of error. His constitutional melancholy deep- 


mena of life by assuming the direct interference of the ened into a more habitual sadness—his impetuosity 
devil and his angels in the affairs of men, Luther gave way to a more serene and pensive temper—and 
thought that this influence had been most unskilfully as the tide of life ebbed with still increasing swiftness, 


| 


employed at Munster. It was a coup manqué on the he waschiefly engaged in meditating on those cardinal 
part of the great enemy of mankind. It shewed that | and undisputed truths on which the weary mind may 


Satan was but a bungler at his art. The evil one 
had been betrayed into this gross mistake that the 
world might be on their guard against the more astute 
artifices to whora he was about vo resort:— 


‘These new theologians did not,’ he said, ‘explain 
themselves very clearly.’ ‘Having hot soup in his 
mouth, the devil was obliged to content himself with 
mumbling out mum mum, wishing doubtless to say 
something worse.’ ‘The spirit which would deceive 
the world must not begin by yielding to the fascinations 
of woman, by grasping the emblems and honours of 
royalty, still less by cutting people’s throats. This is 
too broad; rapacity and oppression can deceive no one. 
The real deceit will be practised by him who shall 
dress himself in mean apparel, assume a lamentable 
countenance, hang down his head, refuse money, ab- 
stain from meat, fly from woman as so much poison, 
disclaim all temporal authority, and reject all honours 
as damnable; and who then, creeping softly towards 
the throne, the sceptre, and the keys, shall pick them 
up and possess himself of them by stealth. Such is 
the man who would succeed, who would deceive the 
angels, and the very elect. This would indeed be a 
splendid devil, with a plumage more gorgeous than the 
peacock or the pheasant. But thus impudently to 
seize the crown, to take not merely one wife, but as 
— as caprice or appetite suggests—oh! it is the 
conduct of a mere schoolboy devil, of a devil at his 
A BC; or rather it is the true Satan—Satan, the learn- 
ed and the crafty, but fettered by the hands of God, 
with chains so heavy that he cannot move. It is to 
warn us, it is to teach us to fear his chastisentents, be- 
fore the field is thrown open to a more subtle devil, 
who will assail us no longer with the A B C, but with 
the real, the difficult text. If this mere deviling at his 
letters can do such things, what will he not do when 
he comes to act as a reasonable, knowing, skilful, 
lawyer-like, theological devil?’ 


These various contests produced in the mind of Lu- 
ther the effects which painful experience invariably 
yields, when the search for truth, prompted by the 
love of truth, has been long and earnestly maintained. 
Advancing years brought with them an increase of can- 
dour, moderation, and charity. He had lived to see 
his principles strike their roots deeply through a large 
part of the Christian world, and he anticipated, with 
perhaps too sanguine hopes, their universal triumph. 
His unshaken reliance in them was attested by his 
dying breath. But he had also lived to witness the 
defection of some of his allies, and the guilt and folly 
of others. Prolonged enquiry had disclosed to him 
many difficulties which had been overlooked in the 
first ardour of the dispute, and he had become pain- 











securely repose, and the troubled heart be still. The 
maturer thoughts of age could not, however, quell the 
rude vigour and fearless confidence which had borne 
him through his early contests. With little remaining 
fondness or patience for abstruse speculations, he was 
challenged to debate one of the more subtle points of 
theology. His answer cannot be too deeply pondered 
by polemics at large. ‘Should we not,’ he said, ‘get 
on better in this discussion with the assistance of a jug 
or two of beer?’ The offended disputant retired,—‘the 
devil,’ observed Luther, ‘being a haughty spirit, ‘who 
can bear any thing better than being laughed at.’ This 
growing contempt for unprofitable questions was indi- 
cated by a corresponding decline in Luther’s original 
estimate of the importance of some of the minor topics 
in debate with the Church of Rome. He was willing 
to consign to silence the question of the veneration due 
to the Saints. He suspended his judgment respecting 
prayers for the dead. He was ready to acquiesce in 
the practice of auricular confession, for the solace of 
those who regarded it as an essential religious ob- 
servance. He advised Spalatin to do whatever he 
thought best respecting the elevation of the Host, de- 
precating only any positive rule on the subject. He 
held the established ceremonies to be useful, from the 
impression they left on gross and uncultivated minds. 
He was tolerant of images in the churches, and cen- 
sured the whole race of image-breakers with his ac- 
customed vehemence. Even the use of the vernacular 
tongue in public worship, he considered as a conve- 
nient custom, not an indispensable rule. Carlostadt 
had insisted upon it as essential. ‘Oh, this is an in- 
corrigible spirit,’ replied the more tolerant Reformer; 
‘for ever and for ever positive obligations and sins!’ 
But while his catholic spirit thus raised him above 
the exaggerated estimate of those external things which 
chiefly attracted the hostility of narrower minds, his 
sense of the value ef those great truths in which he 
judged the essence of religion to consist, was acquir- 
ing increased intensity and depth. In common with 
Montaigne and Richard Baxter (names hardly to be 
associated on any other ground), he considered the 
Lord’s Prayer as surpassing every other devotional 
exercise. ‘It is my prayer,’ said Luther; ‘there is no- 
thing like it.’ In the same spirit, he preferred the 
Gospel of St. John to all the other sacred books, as 
containing more of the language of Christ himself. As 
he felt, so he taught. He practised the most simple 
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and elementary style of preaching. ‘If,’ he said, ‘in 
my sermons I thought of Melancthon and other doc- 
tors, I should do no good; but I speak with perfect 
plainness for the ignorant, and that satisfies every body. 
Such Greek, Latin, and Hebrew as I have, I reserve 
for the learned.’ ‘Nothing is more agreeable or useful 
for a common audience than to preach on the duties and 
examples of Scripture. Sermons on grace and justi- 
fication fall coldly on their ears.” He taught that good 
and true theology consisted in the practice, the habit, 
and the life of the Christian graces—Christ being the 
foundation. ‘Such, however,’ he says, ‘is not our 
theology now-a-days. We have substituted for it a 
rational and speculative theology. ‘This was not the 
ease with David. He acknowledged his sins, and said, 
Miserere, met Domine!” 

Luther’s power of composition is, indeed, held very 
cheap by a judge so competent as Mr. Hallam; nor is 
it easy to commend his more elaborate style. It was 
compared by himself to the earthquake and the wind 
which preceded the still small voice addressed to the 
prophet in the wilderness; and is so turbulent, copious, 
and dogmatical, as to suggest the supposition that it 
was dictated to a class of submissive pupils, under the 
influence of extreme excitement, Obscure, redundant, 
and tautologous as these writings appear, they are 
still redeemed from neglect, not only by the mighty 
name of their author, but by that all-pervading vitality 
and downright earnestness which atone for the neglect 
of all the mere artifices of style; and by that profound 
familiarity with the sacred oracles, which far more than 
compensates for the absence of the speculative wisdom 
which is drawn from lower sources. But the Re- 
former’s lighter and more occasional works not unfre- 
quently breathe the very soul of eloquence. His lan- 
guage in these, ranges between colloquial homeliness 
and the highest dignity,—now condensed into vivid 
figures, and then diffused into copious amplification,— 
exhibiting the successive phases of his ardent, melan- 
choly, playful, and heroic character in such rapid sac- 
cession, and with such perfect harmony, as to resem- 
ble the harp of Dryden’s Timotheus, alternately touch- 
ed and swept by the hand of the master—a perform- 
ance so bold and so varied, as to scare the critic from 
the discharge of his office. The address, for example, 
to the Swabian insurgents and nobles, if not executed 
with the skill, is at least conceived in the spirit of a 
great orator. ‘The universal testimony of all the most 
competent judges, attests the excellence of his transla- 
tion of the Bible, and assigns to him, in the literature 
of his country, a station corresponding to that of the 
great men to whom James committed the correspond- 
ing office in our own. 

Bayle has left to the friends of Luther no duty to 
perform in the defence of his moral character, but that 
of appealing to the unanswerable reply which his Dic- 
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tionary contains to the charges preferred against the 
Reformer by his enemies. One unhappy exception is 
to be made. It is impossible to read without pain the 
names of Luther, Melancthon, and Bucer, amongst the 
subscribers to the address to the Landgrave of Hesse, 
on the subject of his intended polygamy. Those great 
but fallible men remind his Highness of the distinction 
between universal laws, and such as admit of dispen- 
sation in particular cases. ‘They cannot publicly sanc- 
tion polygamy. But his Highness is of a peculiar 
constitution, and is exhorted seriously to examine all 
the considerations laid before him; yet, if he is abso- 
lutely resolved to marry a second time, it is their opi- 
nion that he should do so as secretly as possible! 
Fearful is the energy with which the ‘Eagle of Meaux’ 
pounces on this fatal error,—tearing to pieces the flimsy 
pretexts alleged in defence of such an evasion of the 
Christian code. The charge admits of no defence. 
To the inference drawn from it against the Reformer’s 
doctrine, every Protestant has a conclusive answer. 
Whether in faith or in practice, he acknowledges no 
infallible Head but one. 

But we have wandered far and wide from our proper 
subject. Where, all this while, is the story of Luther’s 
education, of his visit to Rome, of the sale of Indul- 
gences, of the denunciations of Tetzel, of the contro- 
versy with Eccius, the Diets of Worms and Augsburg, 
the citations before Cajetan and Charles, the papal ex- 
communication, and the appeal to a general council? 
These, and many other of the most momentous inci- 
dents of the Reformer’s life, are recorded in M. D’Au- 
bigné’s work, from which our attention has been di- 
verted by matters of less account, but perhaps a little 
less familiar. It would be unpardonable to dismiss 
such a work, with a merely ceremonious notice. The 
absolute merit of this Life of Martin Luther is great, 
but the comparative value far greater. In the English 
language, it has no competitor; and though Melancthon 
himself was the biographer of his friend, we believe 
that no foreign tongue contains so complete and im- 
pressive a narrative of these events. It is true that 
M. D’Aubigné neither deserves nor claims a place 
amongst those historians, usually distinguished as phi- 
losophical. He does not aspire to illustrate the prin- 
ciples which determine or pervade the character, the 
poliey, or the institutions of mankind. He arms him- 
self with no dispassionate scepticism, and scarcely af- 
fects to be impartial. ‘To tell his tale copiously and 
clearly, is the one object of his literary ambition. ‘To 
exhibit the actors on the scene of life, as the free but 
unconscious agents of the Divine Will, is the higher 
design with which he writes; to trace the mysterious 
intervention of Providence in reforming the errors and 
abuses of the Christian Church is his immediate end; 
and to exalt the name of Luther, his labour of Jove. 
These purposes, as far as they are attainable, are effec- 
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tually attained. M. D’Aubigné is a Protestant of the 
original stamp, and a Biographer of the old fashion;— 
not a calm, candid, discriminating weigher and mea- 
surer of a great man’s parts, but a warm-hearted cham- 
pion of his glory, and a resolute apologist even for his 
errors;—ready to do battle in his cause with all who 
shall impugn or derogate from his fame. His book is 
conceived in the spirit, and executed with all the 
vigour, of Dr. M‘Crie’s ‘Life of Knox.’ He has all 
our lamented countryman’s sincerity, all his deep re- 
search, more skill in composition, and a greater mas- 
tery of subordinate details; alongst with the same ines- 
timable faculty of carrying on his story from one stage 
to another, with an interest which never subsides, and 
a vivacity which knows no intermission. If he dis- 
plays no familiarity with the moral sciences, he is no 
mean proficient in that art which reaches to perfection 
only in the Drama or the Romance. This is not the 
talent of inventing, but the gi‘t of discerning, incidents 
which impart life and animation to narrative. For M. 
D’Aubigné is a writer of scrupulous veracity. He is 
at least an honest guide, though his prepossessions 
may be too strong to render him worthy of implicit 
confidence. They are such, however, as to make him 
the uncompromising and devoted advocate of those car- 
dinal tenets on which Luther erected the edifice of the 
Reformation. ‘T'o the one great article on which the 
Reformer assailed the Papacy, the eye of the biographer 
is directed with scarcely less intentness. To this every 
other truth is viewed as subordinate and secondary; 
and although, on this favourite point of doctrine, M. 
D’Aubigné’s meaning is too often obscured by decla- 
mation, yet must he be hailed by every genuine friend 
of the Reformation, as having raised a powerful voice 
in favour of one of those fundamental truths which, so 
long as they are faithfully taught and diligently ob- 
served, will continue to form the great bulwarks of 
Christendom against the overweaning estimate, and 
the despotic use, of human authority, in opposition to 
the authority of the Revealed Will of God. 





From the Spectator. 
SELF-OPERATING PROCESSES OF FINE ART. 
The Daguerotype. 


An invention has recently been made public in Paris 
that seems more like some marvel of a fairy tale or 
delusion of necromancy than a practical reality: it 
amounts to nothing less than making light produce 
permanent pictures, and engrave them at the same 
time, in the course of a few minutes. The thing seems 
incredible, and, but for indisputable evidence, we 
should not at first hearing believe it; it is, however, a 
fact: the process and its results have been witnessed 
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by M. Arago, who reported upon its merits to the 
Académie des Sciences. To think of Nature herself 
reflecting her own face, though but as “in a glass, 
darkly,” and engraving it too, that we may have co- 
pies of it! This looks like superseding Art altogether; 
for what painter can hope to contend with Nature in 
accuracy or rapidity of production? But Nature is 
only become the handmaid to Art, not her mistress. 
Painters. need not despair; their labours will be as 
much in request as ever, but in a higher field: the finer 
qualities of taste and invention will be called into ac- 
tion more powerfully; and the mechanical process will 
be only abridged and rendered more perfect. What 
chemistry is to manufactures and the useful arts, this 
discovery will be to the fine arts; improving and faci- 
litating the production, and lessening the labour of the 
producer; not superseding his skill, but assisting and 
stimulating it. The following particulars of this beau- 
tifal and extraordinary invention are gleaned princi- 
pally from fragments of the report of M. Arago, quoted 
in the communications of the foreign correspondents of 
the .?thenzum and the Literary Gazette, and partly 
from private information. 

The apparatus consists of a camera obscura with the 
superaddition of an engraving power: in lieu of the 
white disc on which the moving picture of external 
objects is reflected by the rays of light, a metal plate 
is substituted, covered with a particular coating, on 
whieh the light forms the image by its action thereon. 
M. Daguerre, the inventor, “has found a substance,” 
says M. Arago, “more sensible to light than the chlo- 
rure of silver, which is altered in an inverse manner— 
that is to say, it leaves on the several parts of the plate, 
corresponding to the several parts of the object, dark 
tints for the shadowy, half-tints for the lighter parts, 
and no tint whatever for the tints that are luminous.” 
When this action of the light on the different parts of 
the plate has produced the desired effect, it is arrested 
at once by a particular process, and the plate may be 
exposed to the full light of day without undergoing any 
change. ‘The appearance of the monochrome picture 
has been compared to mezzotint engravings, deep-toned 
aquatint, or the etchings of Rembrandt. The length 
of time required for the process varies with the state 
of the atmosphere and the quality of the light; moon- 
light is slower in its operation than sunlight; and ona 
dark day the engraving—or, to speak more correctly, 
the etching—requires a longer time; but twenty mi- 
nutes seems to be the maximum under unfavourable 
circumstances: in ordinary weather eight or ten mi- 
nutes is the average, “but under a pure sky like that 
of Egypt,’ says M. Arago, “perhaps one minute might 
suffice to execute the most complex design.” 

As it is the continued stream of light that acts upon 
the metal, fixed objects enly can be delineated: ‘the 
foliage of trees,”’ again to quote M. Arago, “from its 
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always being more or less agitated by the air, is often 
but imperfectly represented. In one of the views, a 
horse is faithfully portrayed, except the head, which 
the animal had never ceased moving: in another, a 
decrotteur (shoe-black), all but the arms which were 
never still.’’ The slight or occasional motion of ob- 
jects does not, however, invalidate the process; for, 
says the .Jthenzeum correspondent, “in one view of the 
Boulevard du Temple, taken from M. Daguerre’s own 
residence, a coach and horses are introduced with the 
most literal and lineal exactness.’’ But it is obvious 
that the views produced by these means will only be 
pictures of still-life, inanimate objects, buildings, moun- 
tains, rocks, and tracts of country, under settled as- 
pects of the atmosphere, whether it be the bright glare 
of noon, the even-down pour of rain, or the cold moon- 
light, will be pictured with an accuracy of form and 
perspective, a minuteness of detail, and a force and 
breadth of light and shade, that artists may imitate but 
cannot equal. The precision and exactness of the ef- 
fect of the pictures may be judged of from these facts: 
the same bas-relief in plaster and in marble are differ- 
ently represented, so that you can perceive which is 
the image of the plaster and which of the marble; you 
may almost tell the time of the day in the out-door 
scenes. Three views of the Luxor Obelisk were taken, 
one in the morning, one at noon, and the other in the 


evening, and the effect of the morning light is distinctly 
discernible from that of the evening, though the sun’s 
altitude, and consequently the length of the shadows, 


are the same in both. But what the lifeless, monoto- 
nous, and cold reflections of the camera, when applied 
to motionless objects are to the living reality, with all 
its magic harmonies of colour, will be the monochromes 
produced by the graphic camera to the glowing pic- 
tures which by the combined operation of skill and ge- 
nius, arrest and fix on the canvas the evanescent beau- 
ties and ever-varying forms of animated nature as seen 
through the medium of the painter’s imagination. We 
have not seen one impression of these light-created 
monochromes, but we venture to predict that they will, 
present an appearance of shadowy insubstantiality com- 
bined with the rigidity and fixedness of a model, which 

will, after the first blush of novelty, fall upon the eye, 
and render them only valuable as models for the paint- 
er’s use: as it is, they require his touch to vivify, and, 
in some instances, to complete them. The reflection 
of a head in the camera lucida looks like an exquisite 
miniature in wax-work; and sketches taken with the 
camera have a fixedness peculiarly unpleasant; because 
they are deprived of the ethereal medium of the atmos- 
phere, the want of which is so sensibly felt in the 
pictures of some clever but mechanical-minded paint- 
ers. We make these remarks not to disparage the 
value of a discovery the most remarkable in the histo- 
ry of art, nor, assuredly, to depreciate the ingenuity 
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and perseverance of the inventor; but for the twofold 
purpose of calming the apprehensions of the more hum- 
ble class of artists, who may fancy that their occupa- 
tion’s gone, and of preparing our readers not to expect 
the beauties of Rembrandt’s chiaroscuro in the en- 
gravings produced by the Daguerotype. The process 
is simple, and readily available to all persons; and the 
machine is so compact, that M. Daguerre has stood 
upon the bridges of Paris using it without attracting 
much notice from the passengers. Its utility to tra- 
vellers, in delineating any curious objects of architec- 
ture, machinery, costume, and furniture, is at once 
apparent. 4 

The influence of this invention on painting will be 
very great, and (we think) beneficial also: the increas- 
ed exactitude of delineation superinduced by its use 
will make people more critical in their appreciation of 
the verisimilitude of pictures, and painters will find a 
much higher degree of correctness required of them in 
the delineation of living forms and moving objects: 
pictures will become more true and more animated, for 
every artist will be eager to escape the reproach of a 
mere copyist of the Daguerotype. We hail this import- 
ant discovery, therefore, as one equally valuable to 
art as the power-loom and steam-engine to manufac- 
tures, and the drill and steam-plough to agricalture. 

M. Daguerre is well known as the collaborateur of 
M. Bouton in the production of the beautiful illusory 
pictures of the Diorama; and it was in the course of 
his experiments in producing their effects of light and 
shade, that he made the wondeful discovery he has 
matured with such complete success. It has occupied 
his attention during fifteen years, and its progress to 
perfection has been very gradual; owing principally, we 
understand, to the difficulty of procuring such an ama- 
lagam of metal as would be operated on by the rays 
of light permanently, at first he could only get the rays 
to remain for a few seconds, then he was enabled to re- 
tain them for half a minute, next for a minute, and so 
on until a few years ago he fixed them for ten minutes. 
“The earlier sketches, or reflections rather,”’ says the 
Atheneum, “which he made some four years since, 
have a slight degree of haziness: this defect he has 
now entirely overcome.” 

M. Daguerre’s pursuit of this discovery has been 
the talk of the ateliers in Paris for several years; but 
no artist having seen any results, it was regarded 
as a delusion, like the search for the philosopher's 
stone, or perpetual motion; and the indefatigable in- 
ventor, who neglected his painting and looked more 
like a blacksmith than an artist, was compared to the 
alchemists of old: he may now turn the laugh against 
the incredulous. It is said that he has offered his in- 
vention to the French Government for 300,000 francs; 
and, pending the result of the negotiation, he does not 
of course make his secret known. He has, however, 
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an agent in London who is receiving subscriptions for 
the machine. 

Contemporaneous with this chemical process of 
picturing and engraving, other self-acting machines of 
mechanical operation have been invented, and by 
Frenchmen also, that may be opportunely mentioned 
here. The process of M. Collas for medallic engraving, 
by which the relief of coins, medals, chasing, and 
basso-relievo of sculpture, is imitated to illusion by a 
machine, has already been described, and its produc- 
tions frequently spoken of in ofr columns; and the 
Pentagraph, an instrument in common use for reducing 
thé points of linear forms on a flat surface—such as 
outlines of drawings, plans, maps, &c. is well known; 
but we have heard of the invention of a machinery for 
reproducing on a diminished scale highly-finished line 
engravings; and of another, in which the reductive 
power is applied to the curved surfaces of solid forms, 
and being armed with a sharp tool, cuts out a minia- 
ture model in soap or wax of a bust or statue: the 
machine does not require the guidance of an artist, and 
it is capable of adjustment to any given scale. The 
little plaster models of the statue of Joan of Arc, in the 
shop-windows, are reduced by this machine (we are 
told) from the life-sized marble in the Gallery at Ver- 
sailles, that was sculptured by the fair hands of the 
late Dutchess of Wurtemberg. The premature death of 
this amiable and accomplished princess gives a melan- 
choly interest to the most beautiful work of art; of 
which we will only say, that it strack us more than 
any other statue in the gallery, though at the time we 
were not aware of its being the work of a daughter of 
Louis Philippe. A miniature bust of Rossini, that 
has been sent to us by the publishers, Messrs. Gould- 
ing and D’Almaine, may probably be reduced by the 
same machine from a life-sized original. 

Another invention, more simple and beautiful and 
striking in its effects, has been produced by the same 
ingenious person: it is a mechanical contrivance for 
taking casts of the human form, the face, body, or 
limbs; with the minutest delicacy. By the common 
mode of taking a cast, the weight and constriction of 
the wet plaster not only renders the process disagree- 
able, but imperfect, especially in representing the fea- 
tures; for the muscles of the face become rigid and the 
physiognomical expression of a plaster mask is sullen 
and painful in consequence. These defects are entire- 
ly obviated by the new machine; which consists of a 
vertical disc whose surface is composed of an almost 
innumerable quantity of very fine steel wires or needles, 
as close together as the hairs of a brush, moving in 
two plates perforated with a corresponding number 
of holes, with so much ease that the points yield 
to the slightest pressure: into this surface the face 
is gently pushed, and by a most simple and inge- 
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nious contrivance the whole of the needles are in an 
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instant fixed securely, their surface presenting a con- 
cave mould of the face; plaster is then poured in—the 
wires being so close that the liquid cannot escape 
between them; and when set and hard, a working 
mould is taken from it, in which other casts are made. 
So instantaneous is the operation, and so delicate the 
construction of the mechanism, that the face of a cry- 
ing child is taken with all its muscular contortions; 
and were any person to keep open his eyes, the eye- 
ball would not be injured, and a stiff beard of two 
days’ growth would be marked in the cast. 

The ingenious inventor, we have heard, is at present 
in this country, and in the want of the means to enable 
him to bring forward his invention: we shall be glad 
if this notice have the effect of calling the atten- 
tion of some enterprising person disposed to embark a 
few hundreds in the speculation. We have not seen 
either of the machines; but our information is derived 
from a trustworthy source. 


From the Spectator. 
PETER PILGRIM. 


Ir the merit of writing consisted in diffusing the 
smallest stock of facts and ideas over the greatest pos- 
sible space, these volumes would deserve the highest 
praise; for the most expert operative of authorcraft, 
who lives by weaving the web of verbiage for maga- 
zines and newspapers, cannot surpass the skill of the 
American littérateur, Dr. Bird, in making much out of 
nothing. ‘Peter Pilgrim’ is the cognomen assumed 
by an author who frankly tells his readers he has never 
strayed from home, and amuses them with amplifica- 
tions of adventures, that, however, amusing or exciting 
they might be if simply told, loose their point by the 
process of expansion. His descriptions are spread out 
like the kaleidoscopical confusion of colours in the 
pattern of a carpet, or like the dissolvent pictures that 
are expanded till the hues fade and the outline melts 
into air. 

For example, “The Legend of Merry the Miner” 
tells of one who, after long hunting for gold, discovers 
a cavern filled with petrified human beings, the trea- 
sures of which he plunders, but is himself petrified 
before he can escape: this allegory of the fruitlessness 
of amassing wealth loses all its force by the tedious 
length to which it is spun out, the one idea being re- 
peated in every possible variety of sameness in the 
most mechanical manner. Again, a description of a 
“Mammoth Cave” fills half a volume, though its con- 
clusion in the tenth chapter—“the beginning of the 
end”’—tells us there is nothing extraordinary in it but 
its extent. The satire on American foibles, conveyed 
in the similitude of a visit to a madhouse, is not forci- 








ble in proportion to its justness; the machinery of fic- 
tidn is too apparent, and the sarcasm is deficient in 
humour and delicacy. The most interesting paper is 
on “the Fascinating Power of Reptiles’’ over the hu- 
man species as well as animals. We quote two curious 
instances: premising that they are extracted from a 
work by Dr. Samuel Williams, of the state of Ver- 
mont. The heroes of both adventures are boys: but 
other cases are recorded where men were equally af- 
fected; one in particular, given by Le Vaillant, of a 
British officer who was “suddenly seized with a con- 
vulsive and involuntary trembling, followed by a cold 
sweat,” and discovered, but not till then, that an eno® 
mous serpent had fixed its gaze on him. 


FASCINATING POWER OF THE BLACK SNAKE. 


The first is a story, authenticated by Samuel Beach, 
a naturalist, of two boys in New Jersey, who, being in 
the woods looking for cattle, lighted by chance upon a 
large black snake; upon which one of them, an inquisi- 
tive imp, immediately resolved to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether the snake, so celebrated for its powers, 
could charm or fascinate him; he requested his com- 
panion to take up a stick, and keep a good eye 
upon the snake, to prevent evil consequences, while 
he made trial of its powers. “This,” says Mr. 
Beach, “the other agreed to do; when the first advanced 
a few steps nearer the snake, and made a stand, 
looking steadily on him. When the snake observed 
him in that situation, he raised his head with a 
quick motion; and the lad says that at that instant there 
appeared semething to flash in his eyes, which he could 
compare to nothing more similar than the rays of light 
thrown from a glass or mirror when turned in the sun- 
shine: he said it dazzled his eyes; at the same time 
the colours appeared very beautiful, and were in large 
rings, circles, or rolls, and it seemed to be dark to him 
everywhere else, and his head began to be dizzy, much 
like being over swift running water. He then says, 
he thought he would go from the snake; and as it was 
dark everywhere but in the circles, he was fearful of 
treading anywhere else; and as they still grew in less 
circumference, he could not see where to step; but as 
the dizziness in his head still increased, and he tried 
to call his comrade for help, but could not speak, it then 
appeared to him as though he was in a vortex or whirl- 
»001, and that every turn brought him nearer the centre. 
lis comrade, who had impatiently waited, observing 
him move forward to the right and left, and at every 
turn approach nearer the snake, making a strange 
groaning noise, not unlike a person in a fit of the night- 
mare, he said he could stand still no longer, but im- 
mediately ran and killed the snake, which was of the 
largest size. The lad that had been charmed was 
much terrified, and in a tremor; his shirt was in a few 
moments wet with sweat; he complained much of a 
dizziness in his head, attended with pain, and appear- 
ed to be in a melancholy stupid situation for some 
days. 
FASCINATION OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 


“When I was a boy about thirteen years old,” says 
Mr. Willard, “my father sent me into a field to mow 
some briars. I had not been long employed when I dis- 
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thing to kill him; but not readily discovering a weapon, 
my curiosity led me to view him. He lay coiled up, 
with his tail erect, and making the usual singing noise 
with his rattles. I had viewed him but a short time, 
when the most vidid and lively colours that imagination 
can paint, and far beyond the powers of the pencil to 
imitate, among which yellow was the most predominant, 
and the whole drawn into a bewitching variety of gay 
and pleasing forms, were presented to my eyes; at the 
same time my ears were enchanted with the most rap- 
turous strains of music, wild, lively, complicated, and 
harmonious, in the highest degree melodious, captivat- 
ing, and pe eggs far beyond anything I ever heard 
before or since, and indeed far exceeding what my ima- 
gination in any other situation could have conceived. 
I felt myself irresistibly drawn toward the hated reptile; 
and as I had been often used to seeing and killing rattle- 
snakes, and my senses were so absorbed by the gay 
vision and rapturous music, I was not for some time ap- 
prehensive of much danger: but suddenly recollecting 
what I had heard the Indians relate (but what I had 
never before believed) of the fascinating power of these 
serpents, I turned with horror from the dangerous scene; 
but it was not without the most violent efforts that I 
was able to extricate myself. All the exertions I could 
make with my whole strength were hardly sufficient to 
carry me from the scene of horrid yet pleasing enchant- 
ment; and while I forcibly dragged off my body, my 
head seemed to be irresistibly drawn to the enchanter 
by an invisible power. And I fully believe that ina 
few moments longer it would have been wholly out of 
my power to make an exertion sufficient to get away.” 





From the Monthly Review. 


Incidents of Travelin the Russian and Turkish Em- 
pires. By J. L. Stephens, Esq., Author of “Inci- 
dents of Travel in the Holy Land.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
London: Bentley, 1839. 


Not very long ago we had before us “Incidents of 
Travel” by the same author, through Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land; a work which not only pleased us, 
bat whieh has been favourably received in America, 
the father-land of the author, and in this country. Mr. 
Stephens, it now appears, has been bred to the profes- 
sion of the law; but with the true spirit of his nation 
was restless and enterprising enough to undertake a 
journey through various regions of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, before, we presume, anything like weighty 
business bound him, and without any other apparent 
purpose than the satisfaction of a rational curiosity. 

The travels whieh formed the subject of the former 
work were but part of the result of one and the same 
long journey, aud, indeed, the latter part,—Mr. Ste- 
phens most probably presuming that his first venture 
in the way of publishing his Incidents would be most 
wisely confined to the fruits of his most mature expe- 
rience. In the hands, however, of a person so active 
and lively, capable of throwing off graphie and cha- 
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TRAVELS IN THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH EMPIRES. 


the same time, inclined and able to deal in shrewd in- 
ferences where the premises are exceedingly slender 
and the facts meagre,—inferences, which, strongly 
cast in the mind of sound sense, have a sufficiency of 
Yankee feeling and manner about them to render the 
whole work fragrant as well as instructive to Euro- 
peans,—it is now perfectly manifest that it would have 
been of very little importance as concerus the popu- 
larity of the several volumes which of them were first 
or last in the market. 

After having indicated what are some of the leading 
features in both publications, it is proper to remark, 
as, we believe, was done in our review of our author's 
Egypt, Edom, and Holy Land, that there appear, in 
as far as scholarship goes, no traces in his manner or 
mattter to prove him possessed of more than the edu- 
cation generally bestowed upon persons in a genteel 
sphere of life confers. His knowledge again in the 
fine arts, of antiquities, or of any particular science, 
seems to be but of a general kind, such as popularly 
exists. Nor is his enthusiasm so lofty and sentimen- 
tal as to make poetic visions and aspirations supply 
the place of real information of an entirely new or abun- 
dantorder. But whatis better to the majority of read- 
ers, his remarks are his own; they are always fresh 
and natural; while his sentiments are never mawkish 
and false, nor his enthusiasm blown. 

We have intimated that it would have signified little 


which of the two separate publications made from the | 


one and the Same journey first appeared as regards 
their popularity or the agreeable characteristics of the 
author. Such must have been the case, particularly 
in America, where the works were first published, and 
for which sphere they were, no doubt, mainly intend- 
ed. In this country, liowever, in as far as matter is 
concerned, something like an exception must be taken 
to the first of the volumes now before us, in which 
Greece and Turkey are the scenes of travel and descrip- 
tion. In regard to these fields the English have bared 
the soil. But if we refer to the manner of our author, 
no where does he appeer to better or more peculiar ad- 
vantage—the very random and hasty journeyings, ap- 
parently, having excited at first the writer's best spi- 
rit, temper and talents, as well as tried his physical 
qualities. We never met with a traveller whose self- 
possession, amounting in not a few instances to Ame- 
rican impertinence, and to the full indulgence of Yankee 
inquisitiveness, is so freely avowed. Mr. S., it ap- 
pears, had few or no introductions but what his own 
confidence produced. He very seldom understood the 
language of those who chiefly interested him, and never 
did we suppose of the countries he traversed. We are 
led to suspect that his pockets were not always well 
furnished with the magic key to all favour and univer- 
sal acceptance. He, times without number, threw 
himself s/ap-dash amongst other strangers, and though 
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sometimes indiscreetly and perilously, yet he always 
went or got “ahead”? with inarvellous success. Near 
the beginning of his travels, and when along with two 
companions, he is driven into Missilonghi, a scene so 
closely identified with Byron's latter days, we find 
him stating that all of what he was then worth was on 
his back, having lost at one of the Ionian Islands his 
carpet-bag. Immediately follows in a passage we shall 
quote entire some particulars and reflections that are 
| quite characteristic of the author. He says, “Every 
| conditicn, however, has its advantages: mine put me 
| above porters and custom-house officers; and while my 
|companions were busy with these plagues of travel- 
| lers, I paced with great satisfaction the shore of Greece, 
| though I am obliged to confess that this satisfaction 
was for reasons utterly disconnected with any recol- 
| lections of her ancient glories. Business before plea- 
sure: one of our first inquiries was for a breakfast. 
Perhaps, if we had seen a monument, or solitary co- 
umn, or ruin of any kind, it would have inspired us to 
better things; but there was nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, that could recall an image of the past. Besides, 
we did not expect to land at Missilonghi, and were not 
bound to be inspired at a place into which we were 
thrown by accident: and, more than all, adrizzling rain 
was penetrating to our very bones: we were wetand cold, 
and what can men do in the way of sentiment when 
their teeth are chattering?” ‘This is a fair sample of the 
writer’s downright and plain, but agreeable and forcible 
| style; nor need we now do more than follow him, tak- 
|ing wide strides to the end of his journey as recorded 
|in these volumes. 

Before leaving Missilonghi, however, let us inform 
our readers that, according to Mr. S., the manner in 
which the Greeks at that place spoke of Lord Byron 
was most disrespectful. He had attached himself to 
one of the great parties that then distracted the patriots, 
and therefore political opponents, though he had given 
the country all that man could give,—in his dying 
words, “his time, his means, his health, and lastly his 
life,”’ and the people, where he breathed his last, treat- 
ed his memory with malignity and affirmed that he was 
no friend to Greece. 

But Marco Bozzaris is a theme, which, as suggested 
by a visit to Missilonghi, obtains far more gratifying 
notice by our author,—this patriot as a hero appearing 
in his estimation equal to Miltiades or Leonidas. A 
highly interesting account is also given of the widow 
and daughters of the Suliote chief, with whom Mr. S. 
had an interview; but the passage is too long to be in- 
serted in our pages at such an early part. We must 
mention that the burial-place of the chief is not other- 
wise externally distinguished than by a “few round 
stones piled over his head.” 

In the course of his rapid race over Greece, Mr. S., 
of course, visited Athens, but lets the reader easily off, 
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as regards antiquities and the trite themes of classic or | whole school rose at once, and gave us a glorious finale 
pseudo-classic tourists. On one theme connected with | With a Greek hymn. In a short time these girls will 
the eclebrated city, we lhe bis tens lest ee we saleies | CU" “Pe Benes and return to their several families; 
ee Cafe SY Se es. one ee J others will succeed them, and again go out, and every 
in his information. American missionaries have esta- | year hundreds will distribute themselves in the cities 
blished themselves at Athens, by whom their country- | and among the fastnesses of the mountains, to exercise 
man was naturally most warmly received. We here | over their fathers and brothers, and lovers, the influence 
of the education acquired here; instructed in all the arts 
of woman in civilized domestic life, firmly grounded in 

“The first thing we did in Athens was to visit the | the principles of morality, and of religion purified from 
American missionary school. Among the extraordinary | the follies, absurdities, and abominations of the Greek 
changes of an ever-changing world, it is not the least | faith. 


that the young America is at this moment paying back | We have an anecdote of a Greek who accosted Mr. 
the debt which the world owes tothe mother of science, | Hill 4 : d js , deckesed by th | 
and the citizen of a country which the wisest of the |!!! one day, and in language declared by that gentle- 


Greeks never dreamed of, is teaching the descendants | man to be poetry itself, styling himself a “Stagyrite,” 
of Plato and Aristotle the elements of their own tongue. | saying he was from the land of Aristotle, &c. His 
I did ns sp Ppa. — wy any to — -— | business was to ask for one of the books which Mr. 
thing that would particularly touch my national teel- | Hill was in the habit of distributing, to take home with 
ings, but it wasa subject of deep and interesting reflec- | | . pe page ‘ S 

tion that, in the city which surpassed all the world in| him. The snotance 5s stated to have been of oe 
learning, where Socrates, and Plato, and Aristotle | occurrence; and while it evinces the spirit of inquiry 
thought, and Cicero went to study, the only door of in-| and thirst for knowledge among the modern, cannot 

| 


must quote some particulars:— 


struction was that opened by the hands of American | 
citizens, and an American missionary was the only | 
schoolmaster.—In 1830, the Rev. Messrs. Hill and | 
Robinson, with their families, sailed from this city 
(New York) as the agents of the Episcopal missionary 
society, to found schools in Greece.” 

Mrs. Hill had set up a school for the instruction of 
girls, which, in two months after its opening, attracted 
one hundred and sixty-seven scholars. “Of the first 
ninety-six, not more than six could read at all, and that 
imperfectly; and not more than ten or twelve knew a 
letter.’ By the time of our author’s visit the school 
numbered nearly five hundred. It must, as he de-| 





but suggest affecting comparisons with the condition 
of the ancient Greeks, when America was undreamed 


_of among civilized men. Before leaving Athens we 


must have a glance of King Otho:— 


“Returning, we met the king taking his daily walk, 
attended by two aides, one of whom was young Marco 
Bozzaris. Otho is tall and thin, and, when I saw him, 
was dressed in a German military frock-coat and cap, 
and altogether, for a king, seemed to be an aiiable 
young manenough. All the world speaks well of him, 
and so dol. We touched our hats to him, and he re- 
turned the civility; and what could he do more without 
inviting ustodinner? In old times there was a divinity 
about a king; but now, if a king is a gentleman, it is 


clares, have been a gratifying scene for him when he! ag much as we can expect. He has spent his money 
and his companions entered the seminary as acknow- | like a gentleman, that is, he cannot tell what has become 
ledged Americans, to behold all the scholars rise to| of it. Two of the three millions loan are gone, and 
| | there is no colonization, no agricultural prosperity, no 
| opening of roads, no security in the mountains; not a 
town in Greece but is im ruins, and no money to im- 


greet them. A few more notices and reflections wil 
be relished by our readers while on this subject:— 


prove them. Athens, however, is to be embellished. 
| With ten thousand pounds in the treasury, he is build- 


“At the close of the Greek revolution, female educa- 
tion was a thing entirely unknown in Greece, and the | 
women of all classes were in a most deplorable state of | 
ignorance. When the strong feeling that ran through | 
our country in favour of this straggling people had sub-| Otho was not at the time mentioned either married 
sided, and Greece was freed from the yoke of the Mus- | or crowned. We further learn,— 
sulman, an associaton of ladies in the little town of 
Troy, formed the project of establishing at Athens a| “The pride of the Greeks was considerably humbled 
school exclusively for the education of females; and, | by a report that their king’s proposals to several daugh- 
humble and unpretending as was its commencement, it | ters of German princes had been rejected; but the king 
is becoming a more powerful instrument in the civili-| had great reason to congratulate himself upon the spirit 
zation aud moral and religious improvement of Greece, which induced the daughter of the Duke of Oldenburgh 
than all the European diplomacy has ever done for her. | to accept his hand. From her childhood she had taken 
* * Mr. and Mrs. Hill accompanied us through the | an enthusiastic interest in Greek history, and it had been 
whole establishment, and, being Americans, we were | her constant wish to visit Greece; and when she heard 
everywhere looked upon and received by the girls as| that Otho had been called to the throne, she naively 
patrons and fathers of the school, both which charae-| expressed an ardent wish to share it with him. Several 
ters I waived in favour of my friend; the one because he | years afterward, by the merest accident, she met Otho 
was really entitled to it, and the other because some of at a German watering-place, travelling with his mother, 
the girls were so well grown that I did not care to be | the Queen of Bavaria, as the Count de Missilonghi; 
regarded as standing in that venerable relationship. | and in February last she accompanied him to Athens, 
The didaskalissas, or teachers, were of this description, | to share the throne which had been the object of her 
and they spoke English.—Before we went away the youthful wish. * * I might have been presented to the 


ing a palace of white Pentelican marble, to cost three 
hundred thousand pounds.” 


| 
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king, but my carpet-bag—Dr. W. borrowed a hat and 
was presented by Dr. ——, a German, the king’s phy- 
sician, with whom he had discoursed much of the dif- 
ferent medical systems in Germany and America. Dr. 
W. was much pleased with the king. Did ever a man 
talk with a king who was not pleased with him? But 
the doctor was particularly pleased with King Otho, as 
the latter entered largely into discourse on the doctor’s 
favourite theme, Mr. Hill’s school, and the cause of 
education in Greece. Indeed, it speaks volumes in fa- 
vour of the young king, that education is one of the 
things in which he takes the deepest interest.” 

The travelling companions already allyded to soon 
parted from our author, their objects being different. 
This took place on the plain of Argos, they to Europe, 
and Mr. S., he hardly knew where. We may men- 
tion that as a sort of balance against the loss of fami- 
liar friends, his carpet-bag was in the course of his 
travels in Greece recovered. 

On leaving Greece Mr. Stephens made for Smyrna, 
having an eye to various scenes in Asia Minor. The 
voyage was a long and tiresome one, in the course of 
which the vessel was obliged to take shelter, besides 
other places, in the harbour of Scio. His picture of 
the desolate condition of this once flourishing, fertile, 
and populous island is distressing; for, in an unex- 
pected hour, without the least note of preparation, the 
inhabitants were startled by the thunder of the Turk- 
ish cannon, fifty thousand of their once hard taskmas- 
ters but now sanguinary enemies being let loose at the 
command of the Sultan upon them. The invaders 
acted fully the part of bloodhounds,—for out of a po- 
pulation of one hundred and ten thousand, sixty thou- 
sand are said to have been butchered, while thirty 
thousand were sold into slavery, twenty thousand 
escaping. One of the latter fortunate few was a fel- 
low-passenger of our author; and in company they tra- 
versed parts of the island and visited some of the once 
busy towns. Take a notice or two:— 

“After a ride of about five miles we came to the ruins 
of a large village, the style of which would anywhere 
have fixed the attention, as having been once a favoured 
abode of wealth and taste. ‘The houses were of brown 
stone, built together, strictly in the Venetian style, after 
the models left during the occupation of the island by 
the Venetians, large and elegant, with gardens of three 
or four acres, enclosed by high walls of the same kind 
of stone, and altogether in a style far superior to any- 
thing I had seen in Greece. ‘These were the country- 
houses and gardens of the rich merchants of Scio.” 


Some minuter and more touching particulars are 
now given:— 


; “The houses and gardens were still there, some stand- 
ing almost entire, others black with smoke and crum- 
bling to ruins. But where were they who once occupied 
them, where were they who should now be coming out 
to rejoice in the return of a friend and to welcome a 
stranger? An awful solitude, a stillness that struck a 
cold upon the heart, reigned around us. We saw no- 
body; and our own voices, and the tramping of our 





horses upon the deserted pavements, sounded hollow 
and sepulchral in our ears. * * My friend continued to 
conduct me through the solitary streets; telling me, as 
we went along, that this was the house of such a family, 
this of such a family, with some of whose members I 
had become acquainted in Greece, until, stopping before 
a large stone gateway, he dismounted at the gate of his 
father’s house. In that house he was born; there he had 
spent his youth; he had escaped from it during the 
dreadful massacre, and this was the first time of his re- 
visiting it. What a tide of recollections must have 
rushed upon him!” 


Even after the wearisome voyage Mr. S. did not 
arrive directly at Smyrna, but had to travel thither 
under Tartar aid and guidance a considerable way by 
land. The ride, however, afforded various opportuni- 
ties for witnessing, at least, the outside of life and 
places, of all which he has given a pleasing and an 
amusing account. He finds frequent occasion to con- 
gratulate the Turks on the use of their chibouks, cof- 
fee, &c., though he experienced some important draw- 
backs in the manner of their lives. One of his plea- 
sant interviews in the course of his journey towards 
Smyrna, was when he and his guide had alighted upon 
a piece of fine pasture to refresh themselves, and when 
a travelling party consisting of five Turks and three 
women also stopped at the same place. Our author 
did not understand a word they spoke, and they eyed 
him as “some wild thing” that the Tartar had jast 
caught and was forwarding to Constantinople. The 
American, however, looked at the females sentiment- 
ally, who had been obliged to uncover their faces for 
accommodation-sake during the process of eating; but 
this they did not seem to understand at all. He smiled; 
this seemed 


“To please them better; and there is no knowing to 
what a point I might have arrived, but my Tartar hur- 
ried me away; and I parted on the wild = of Turkey 


with two young and beautiful women, leading almost a 
savage life, whose personal graces would have made 
them ornaments in polished and refined society. Verily, 
said J, the Turks are not so bad, after all; they have 
handsome wives, and ahandsome wife comes next after 
chibouks and coffee.” 

Some time after this the ladies of a harem, in travel- 
ling guise, were encountered, who were all, according 
to a truly oriental fashion, dressed in white, with their 
white shawls wrapt around their faces, so that the 
artillery of the eyes alone were to be seen,—leaving 
abundant scope for a romantic and lively imagination, 
and our author making a Fatima of every one of them. 
They were all on horseback, “not riding sideways, but 
otherwise.” But further— 

“They were escorted by a party of armed Turks, and 
followed by a man in a Frank dress, who, as I after- 
wards understood, was the physician of the harem. 
They were thirteen in number, just a baker’s dozen, 
and belonged to a pacha who was making his annual 
tour of the different posts under his government, and 
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had sent them on before to have the household matters 
arranged upon his arrival. And no doubt, also, they 
were to be in readiness to receive him with their smiles; 
and if they continued in the same humour in which | 
saw them he must have been a happy man who could 
call them all his own. I had not fairly recovered from 
the cries of the poor camel when I heard their merry 
voices; verily, thought J, stopping to catch the last 
musical notes, there are exceedingly good points about 
the Turks: chibouks, coffee, and as many wives as they 
please. It made me whistle to think of it.” 


Our free and easy traveller is to be beheld in a dif- 
ferent situation when arrived in the vicinity of Smyrna, 
and being, in consequence of a storm, obliged to seek 
succour and shelter in a wretched-enough hut:— 


“Three Turks were sitting round a brazier of charcoal 
frying doughballs. Three rugs were spread in three 
corners of the cabin, and over each of them were the 
eternal pistols and yataghan. There was nothing there 
to defend; their miserable lives were not worth taking; 
why were these weapons there? The Turks at first 
took no notice of me, and I resolved to go to work bold- 
ly, and at once elbowed among them for a seat around 
the brazier. ‘The one next to me on my right seemed 
a little strack by my easy ways;- he put his hand on his 
ribs to feel how far my elbow had penetrated, and then 
took his pipe from his mouth, and offered it to me. 
The ice broken, | smoked the pipe to the last whiff, 
and handed it to him to be refilled; with all the horrors 
of dyspepsia before my eyes, k scrambled with them 
for the last doughball, and, when the attention of all of 


them was particularly directed toward me, took out my 


watch, held it over the lamp, and wound it up. I ad- 
dressed myself particularly to the one who had first 
taken notice of me, and made myself extremely agree- 
able by always smoking his pipe. After coffee and 
halfa dozen pipes, he gave me to understand that I was 
to sleep with him upon his mat, at which I slapped him 
on the back and cried out ‘Bono,’ having heard him use 
that word apparent!y with a knowledge of its meaning. 
I was surprised in the course of the evening to see one 
of them begin to undress, knowing that such was not 
the custom of the country, but found that it was only a 
temporary disrobing for sporting purposes, to hunt fleas 
and bed bugs; by which I had an opportunity of com- 
paring the Turkish with some I had brought with me 
from Greece; and though the Turk had great reason to 
be proud of his, I had no reason to be ashamed of mine. 
I now began to be drowsy, and should soon have fallen 
asleep; but the youngest of the party, a sickly and 
sentimental young man, maluebiie and musical, and 
no doubt, in love, brought out the common Turkish in- 
strument, a sort of guitar, on which he worked with 
untiring vivacity, keeptng time with his head and heels. 
My friend accompanied him with his voice, and this 
brought out my Tartar, who joined in with groans and 
grunts which might have waked the dead. But my 
cup was not yet full. During the musical festival my 
friend and intended bedfellow took down from a shelf 
above me a large plaister, which he warmed over the 
brazier. He then unrolled his turban, took of a plaister 
from the back of his head, and disclosed a wound, raw, 
gory, and ghastly, that made my heart sink within me: 
I knew that the plague was about Smyrna; I had heard 
that it was on this road; | involuntarily reeurred to the 
Italian prayer, ‘Save me from the three miseries of the 
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Levant: plague, fire, and the dragoman.’ I shut my 
eyes; I had slept but two hours the night before; had 
ridden twelve hours that day on horseback; I drew my 
cloak around me; my head sank upon my carpet-bag, 
and I fell asleep, leaving the four ‘Turks playing cards 
on the bottom of a pewter plate.” 


As soon as actually installed at Smyrna, Mr. S. be- 
took himself to a Turkish bath, in remembrance of 
which and other delights he exclaims, “Oh, these 
Turks are luxurious dogs. Chibouks, coffee, hot baths, 
and as many wives as you please!” 

Before getting with our traveller to Constantinople, 
we will present to our readers two very different pic- 
tures, and yet both remind one of ancient renown and 
modern desolation! The former regards a specimen of 
the Jews of Smyrna, to some of the wealthier of whom 
Mr. S. contrived to get himself introduced. ‘The quar- 
ter in which the members of the most peculiar race on 
earth dwell in that city, is described as being externally 
most wretched and mean; but internally there is often 
much comfort and many signs of wealth. Here is an 
instance, with some curious addenda:— 


“At ohe end of a spacious room was a raised plat- 
form opening upon a large latticed window, covered 
with rich rags and divans along the wall. The master 
of the house was taking his afternoon siesta, and while 
we were waiting for him I expressed to my gratified 
companion my surprise and pleasure at the unexpected 
appearance of the interior. In a few minutes the mas- 
ter entered, and received us with the greatest hospital- 
ity and kindness. He was about thirty, with the high 
square cap of black felt, without any rim or border, long 
silk gown tied with a sash around the waist, a strong- 
ly-marked Jewish face and amiable expression. In the 
house of the Israelite the welcome is the same as in 
that of the Turk; and seating himself, our host clapped 
his hands together, and a boy entered with coffee and 
pipes. After a little conversation he clapped his hands 
again; and hearing a clatter of wooden shoes, I turned 
my head and saw a little girl coming across the room, 
mounted on high wooden sabots almost like stilts, who 
stepped up the platform, and with quite a womanly air, 
took her seat on thedivan. I looked at her, and thought 
her a pert, forward little miss, and was about asking 
her how old she was, when my companion told me she 
was our host’s wife. I checked myself, but in a mo- 
ment felt more than ever tempted to ask the same ques- 
tion; and, upon inquiring, learned that she had attained 
the respectable age of thirteen, and had been then two 
years a wife. Our host told us that she had cost him 
a great deal of money, and the expense consisted in the 
outlay necessary for procuring a divorce from another 
wife. He did not like the other one at all; his father 
had married him to her, and he had great difficulty in 
prevailing on his father to go to the expense of getting 
him freed. This wife was also provided by his father, 
and he did not like her much at first; he had never seen 
her till the day of marriage, but now he began to like 
her very well, though she cost him a great deal for or- 
naments. All this time we were looking at her, and 
she, with a perfectly composed expression, was listen- 
ing to the conversation as my companion interpreted it, 
and following with her eyes the different speakers. 1 
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was particularly struck with the cool, imperturbable | busy population was hurrying through its streets, in- 
expression of her face, and could not help thinking that, | tent upon the same pleasures and the same business 


on the subject of likings and dislikings, young as she 
was, she might have some curious notions of her own; 
and since we had fallen into this little disquisition on , 
family matters, and thinking that he had gone so far 
himself that I might waive delicacy, I asked him whe- 
ther she liked him; he answered in that easy tone of 
er “ence of which no idea can be given in words, ‘oh 

;’ and wnen I intimated a doubt, be told me | might | 
ask herself. But I forbore.” 


The other subject alluded to is Ephesus, the ruins | 
and desolation of which are effectually represented. | 
Our traveller’s first visit to the scene was after the | 
shades of evening had begun to gather around and | 
| 


‘‘We moved along in perfect silence, for besides that | 


over it:— 


my Turk neither spoke, and my Greek, who was gene- | 
rally loquacious enough, was out of humour at being | 
obliged to go on, we had enough to do in picking our | 
lonely way. But silence best suited the scene; the | 
sound of the human voice seemed almost a mockery of | 
fallen greatness. We entered by a large and ruined | 
gateway into a place distinctly marked as having been | 
a street, and, from the broken columns strewed on each | 
side, probably having been lined with a colonnade. 1 
let my reins fall upon my horse’s neck; he moved about | 
in the slow and desultory way that suited my humour; | 
now sinking to his knees in heaps of rubbish, now stum- | 
bling over a Corinthian capital, and now sliding over | 
a marble pavement. The whole hillside is covered with | 
ruins to an extent far greater than I expected to find, 
and they are all of a kind that tends to give a high idea 
of the ancient magnificence of the city. To me, these 
ruins appeared to be a confused and shapeless mass; but 
they have been examined by antiquaries with great care, 
and the character of many of them identified with great 
certainty. I had, however, no time for details; and, in- 
deed, the interest of these ruins in my eyes was not in 
the details. It mattered little to me that this was the 
stadium and that a fountain; that this was a gymnasium 

and that a market-place; it was enough to know that | 
the broken columns, the mouldering walls, the grass- 

grown streets, and the wide extended scene of desola- 

tion and ruin around me were all that remained of one 

of the greatest cities of Asia, one of the earliest Chris- 


that engage men now; that he should, in imagination, 
see before him St. Paul preaching to the Ephesians, 
shaking their faith in the gods of their fathers, gods 
made with their own hands; and the noise and confu- 
sion, and the people rushing tumultuously up the very 
steps where he sat; that he should almost hear their cry 


ringing in his ears, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians;’ 


and then that he should turn from this scene of former 
glory and eternal ruin to his own far-distant land; a land 
that the wisest of the Ephesians never dreamed of; 
where the wild man was striving with the wild beast 
when the whole world rang with the greatness of the 
Ephesian name; and which bids fair to be growing 
greater and greater when the last vestige of Ephesus 
shall be gone and its very site unknown.—But where 
is the temple of the great Diana, the temple two hun- 
dred and twenty years in building; the temple of one 
hundred and twenty-seven columns, each column the 
gift of a king? Can it be that the temple of the ‘Great 
goddess Diana,’ that the ornament of Asia, the pride of 
Ephesus, and one of the seven wonders of the world, 
has gone, disappeared, and left not a trace behind: As 
a traveller, I would fain be able to say that I have seen 
the ruins of this temple; but, unfortunately, fam obliged 
to limit myself by facts.” 


As on many other occasions our author shortly but 
forcibly points ont the fulfilment of scripture prophecy 
in reference to Ephesus; for verily, the ‘‘candlestick is 
removed from its place,”’ not a human being dwelling 
amongst its ruins, beasts and birds of prey being its 


| Seldom-disturbed tenants. 


We have been tempted by our buoyant author to 
linger too long on the way, and, before reaching novel 
scenes, to allow more time to Constantinople than to 
obtain a glimpse of the Sultan, who when taking part 
personally in a grand féte on occasion of an extraordi- 
nary launch was minutely observed by Mr. Stephens; 
and this immediately after nothing but visions of ori- 
ental gorgeousness, splendour, power, and despotism, 
had been occupying the fancy of the novice:— 


“I was rolling these things through my mind, when 
a murmur, ‘the sultan is coming.’ turned me to the side 
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tian cities in the world. But what do I say? Who) of the boat, and one view dispelled all my gorgeous fan- 
does not remember the tumults and confusion raised by | cies. ‘There was no style, no state; a citizen king, a 
Demetrius the silversmita, ‘lest the temple of the great | republican president or a democratic governor could not 


goddess Diana should be despised, and her magnifi- 
cence be destroyed;’ and how the people, having caught 
‘Caius and Aristarchus, Paul’s companions in travel,’ 
rushed with one accord into the theatre, crying out, 
‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians?’ I sat among the 
ruins of that theatre; the stillness of death was around 
me; far as the eye could reach, not a living sou! was 
to be seen save my two companions and a group of 
lazy Turks smoking at the coffee-house in Aysalook. | 
A man of strong imagination might almost go wild with 
the intensity of his own reflections; and do not let it 
surprise you, that even one like me, in nowise given to 
the illusions of the senses, should find himself roused, 
and irresistibly hurried back to the time when the shape- 
less and confused mass around him formed one of the 





most magnificent cities in the world; when a large and 


have made a more unpretending appearance than did 
this ‘shadow of God upon earth.’ He was seated in 
the bottom of a large caique, dressed in the military 
frock-coat and red tarbouch, with his long black beard, 
the only mark of a Turk about him, and he moved 
slowly along the vacant space cleared for his passage, 
boats with the flags of every nation, and thousands of 
caiques falling back, and the eyes of the immense mul- 
titude earnestly fixed upon him, but without any shouts 
or acclamations: and when he landed at the little dock, 
and his great officers bowed to the dust before him, he 
looked the plainest, mildest, kindest man among them. 
I had wished to see him as a wholesale murderer, who 
had more blood upon his hands than any man living; 
who had slaughtered the janissaries, drenched the 
plains of Greece, to say nothing of bastinadoes, impale- 
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ments, cutting off heads, and tying up in sacks, which 
are taking place every moment; but I will not believe 
that Sultan Mahmoud finds any pleasure in shedding 
blood. Dire necessity, or, as he himself would say, 
fate, has ever been driving him on. I look upon him 
as the creature of circumstances, made bloody and cruel 
by the necessities of his position.” 


From the capital of the Turks Mr. S. steamed it to 
Odessa, having Russia and Poland next in his eye. 
But we shall not remain longer at this city of mush- 
room growth, than to mark that our author happily and 
in strict accordance with what might be expected from 
a citizen of the United States of America, contrasts the 
circumstance of rapidity and greatness in regard to 
the miracle on the borders of the Black Sea with the 
wonders which such places as Buffalo, Rochester, Cin- 
cinnati, &c. present; in the former case a gigantic go- 
vernment saying, “Let there be a city,” and immedi- 
ately the thing is created; where, as in the latter, a 
few individuals cut down some of the trees of a forest 
or locate themselves on the banks of a stream and build 
houses suitable to their means; the accumulation, how- 
ever, to the number of settlers, the enterprise of a com- 
munity of freemen, in a marvellously short time pro- 
ducing all the real elements and all the real results 
which art, commerce, and education, united, so com- 
pletely have at their command. But we shall imme- 
diately see how much more unfavourably illustrative 
of despotism and serfdom, and next of freedom though 
young, does a comparison of Russia with America be- 
come when following our traveller across the Steppes, 
and other regions remote from the seats of government. 

Before setting out on the long and rarely described 
route, in the course of which we must make a few 
halts, seldom doing more than performing the office of 
selectors, we may mention that the principal points in 
it, after leaving Odessa, were the venerable and holy 
city of Chioff in Southern Russia, Moscow, St. Pe- 
tersburg, thence through Lithuania to Warsaw, and 
terminating at Cracow. We begin with the Steppes 
of Russia as the subject of one picture: — 

“At daylight we awoke, and found ourselves upon 
the wild steppes of Russia, forming part of the immense 
plain which, beginning in northern Germany, extends 
for hundreds of miles, having its surface occasionally 
diversified by ancient tumuli, and terminates as the long 
chain of the Urals, which, rising like a wall, separates 
them from the equally vast plains of Siberia. The 
whole of this immense plain was covered with a luxu- 
riant pasture, but bare of trees like our prairie lands, 
mostly uncultivated, yet everywhere capable of pro- 
ducing the same wheat which now draws to the Black 
Sea the vessels of Turkey, Egypt, and Italy, making 
Russia the granary of the Levant; and which, within 
the last year, we have seen brought six thousand miles 
to our own doors. Our road over these steppes was in 
its natural state; that is to say, a mere track worn by 
caravans of wagons: there were no fences, and some- 
times the route was marked at intervals by heaps of 
stones, intended as guides when the ground should be 





covered with snow. I had some anxiety about our car- 
riage; the spokes of the wheels were all stren 

and secured by cords wound tightly around them, and 
interlaced so as to make a network; but the postillions 
were so perfectly reckless as to the fate of the carriage, 
that every crack went through me like a shot. The 
breaking of a wheel would have left us perfectly help- 
less in a desolate country, perhaps more than a hun- 
dred miles from any place where we could get it re- 
paired. Indeed, on the whole road to Chioff there was 
not a single place where we could have any material 
injury repaired.” 


The travellers met with on the Steppes were some- 
times varied in the following manner,— 


“Resuming our journey, we met no travellers. Oc- 
casionally we passed large droves of cattle: but all the 
way from Odessa the principal objects were long trains 
of wagons, fifty or sixty together, drawn by oxen, and 
transporting merchandise toward Moscow or grain to 
the Black Sea. Their approach was indicated at a 
great distance by immense clouds of dust, which gave 
us timely notice to let down our curtains and raise our 
glasses. The wagoners were short, ugly-looking fel- 
lows, with huge sandy mustaches and beards, black 
woolly caps, and sheepskin jackets, the wool side next 
the skin; perhaps, in many cases, transferred warm from 
the back of one animal to that of the other, where they 
remained till worn out or eaten up by vermin. They 
had among them blacksmiths and wheelwrights, and 
spare wheels, and hammer and tools, and everything 
necessary for a journey of several hundred miles. Half 
of them were generally asleep on the top of their loads, 
and they encamped at night in caravan style, arranging 
the wagons in a square, building a large fire, and sleep- 
ing around it. About mid-day we saw clouds gather- 
ing afar off in the horizon, and soon after the rain began 
to fall, and we could see it advancing rapidly over the 
immense level till it broke over our heads, and in a few 
moments passed off, leaving the ground smoking with 
exhalations, 

“Late in the afternoon, we met the travelling equip- 
age of a seigneur returning from Moscow to his estate 
in the country. It consisted of four carriages, with six 
oreight horseseach. The first wasa large, stately, and 
cumbrous vehicle, padded and cushioned, in which, as 
we passed rapidly by, we a caught a glimpse of a cor- 
pulent Russian on the back seat, with his feet on the 
front, boistered all around with pillows and cushions, al- 
most burying every part of him but his face, and look- 
ing the very personification of luxurious indulgence; 
and yet, probably, that mas had been a soldier, and 
slept many a night on the bare ground, with no cover- 
ing but his military cloak. Next came another carriage, 
fitted out in the same luxurious style, with the seigneur’s 
lady and a little girl: then another with nurses and 
children; then beds, beggage, cooking utensils, and 
servants, the latter hanging on everywhere about the 
vehicle, much in the same way with the pots and ket- 
tles. Altogether, it was an equipment in caravan-style, 
somewhat the same as for a journey in the desert, the 
traveller carrying with him provision and everything 
necessary for his comfort, as not expecting to procure 
anything on the road, nor to sleep under a roof during 
the whole journey. He stops when he pleases, and his 
servants prepare his meals, sometimes in the open air, 
but generally at the posthouse.” 





TRAVELS IN THE RUSSIAN 


Here is a sketch of a village:— 


“The village, like all the others, was built of wood, 
plastered and whitewashed, with roofs of thatched 
straw, and the houses were much cleaner than I ex- 
pected to find them. We got plenty of fresh milk; the 
bread, which to the traveller in those countries is em- 

hatically the staff of life, we found good everywhere in 
ussia, and at Moscow the whitest I ever saw. Henri 
was an enormous feeder, and whenever we stopped, he 
disappeared for a moment, and came out with a loaf of 
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and sometimes a history of their virtuous actions. But 
we saw there other and worse things than these, monu- 
ments of wild and desperate fanaticism; for besides the 
bodies of saints who had died at God’s appointed time, 
in one passage is a range of small windows, where men 
had with their own hands built themselves in with 
stones against the wall, leaving open only a small hole 
by which to receive their food; and died with the impi- 
ous thought that they were doing their Maker good ser- 
vice. These little windows close their dwelling and 
their tomb; and the devoted Russian, while he kneels 


bread in his hand and his mustache covered with the before them, believes that their unnatural death has 
froth of quass, a Russian small beer. He said he was | purchased for them everlasting life, and place and power 
not always so voracious, but his seat was so hard, and | among the spirits of the blessed. We wandered a long 


he was so roughly shaken, that eating did him no| 
ood.” 
good. 
‘My man Henri,”’ together with the Russian fashion 
of posting and the obdurate extortioners the Postmas- 
ters, as is always their treatment of mere gentlemen or 


time in this extraordinary burial place, everywhere 
strewed with the kneeling figures of praying pilgrims. 
At every turn we saw hundreds from the farthest parts 
of the immense empire of Russia: perhaps at that time 
more than three thousand were wandering in these 
sepulchral chambers.” 


persons who have no government or military authority, 
was the source of a sufficiency of annoyances. At 
length Mr. Stephens and his fellow travellers arrived 
at Chioff; one of the churches of which, with the 
devotees who resort to it, must for an instant detain 
us:— 


“The Church of the Catacombs, or the Cathedral of | 
the Assumption, stands a little out of the city, on the 
banks of the Dnieper. It was founded in 1073, and has 
seven golden domes with golden spires, and chains con- 
necting them. The dome of the belfry, which rises 


The appearance of the diligence between Chioff and 
Moscow, by which Mr. S. travelled, was a wonderful 
rarity to the people; nor, during the seven days they 
took, did they receive one accession to the original 
number of passengers,—a strange contrast for a man 
who was from a land everywhere intersected with lines 
of canals and railroads, and where steam-boats and 
other means of transit are constantly crowded. In the 
course of one of the days, on entering a village, the 
| whole population was observed in the streets in a state 





above the hill to the height of about three hundred feet, | of ‘absolute starvation.”? Mr. Stephens explains the 


and above the Dnieper to that of five hundred and ‘matter thus,—“The miserable serfs had not raised 
yer = — by the per Sram pte enough to supply themselves with food; and men of 
of architecture. is adorned with Doric and Ionic ‘ : 

columns and Corinthian pilasters; the whole interior | all ages, half-grown boys, and little children, basriy 
bears the venerable garb of antiquity, and is richly | PToWling the streets, ravenous with hunger, and wait- 
ornamented with gold, silver, and precious stones and | ing for the agent to come down from the chateau and 
paintings; indeed, it is altogether very far superior to | distribute among them bread,””—the prgision furnish- 
any Greek church I had then seen. In the immense) oq by their owner, or the dominant seigneur. It is 
_ catacombs under the monastery lie the unburied bodies | fresh Sud ie: ieeasinees t ti ‘ith thi 
of the Russian saints, and year after year thousands and | ®7°8%!ng to find an American In connection with this 
tens of thousands come from the wilds of Siberia and | melancholy sight expressing the following sentiments, 
the confines of T'artary to kneel at their feet and pray.| and fearlessly attesting the following facts. He 
In one of the porches of the church we bought wax ta- says,— 

pers, and, with a long procession of pilgrims, barehead- 

ed and with lighted tapers in our hands, descended a} “I had found in Russia many interesting subjects of 
long wooden staircase to the mouth of the catacomb. | comparison between that country and my own, but it 
On each side along the staircase was ranged a line of | was with deep humiliation I felt that the most odious 
kneeling devotees, of the same miserable Teanigtien I | feature in that despotic government found a parallel in 
had so often seen about the churches in Italy and ours. At this day, with the exception of Russia, some 
Greece. Entering the excavated passages of the cata- | of the West India Islands, and the republic of the 
combs, the roof of which was black from the smoke of | United States, every country in the civilized world can 
candles, we saw on each side, on niches in the walls, | respond to the proud boast of the English common law, 
and open coffins, enveloped in wrappers of cloth and | that the moment a slave sets foot on her soil he is free. 
silk, ornamented with gold and silver, the bodies of the | I respect the feelings of others and their vested rights, 


Russian saints. These saints are persons who have 
led particularly pure and holy lives, and by reason 
thereof have ascended into heaven, where they are sup- 
posed to exercise an influence with the Father and Son; 
and their bodies are left unburied that their brethren 
may come to them for intercession, and, seeing their 
honours after death, study to imitate them in the purity 
of their lives. ‘The bodies are laid in open coffins, with 
the stiffened hands so placed as to receive the kisses of 
pilgrims, and on their breasts are written their names, 





and would be the last to suffer those feelings or those 
rights to be wantonly violated; but I do not hesitate to 
say that, abroad, slavery stands as a dark blot upon our 
national character, There it will not admit of any 
palliation; it stands in glaring contrast with the spirit 
of our free institutions; it belies our words and our 
hearts; and the American who would be most prompt 
to repel any calumny upon his country withers under 
this reproach, and writhes with mortification when the 
taunt is hurled at the otherwise stainless flag of the free 
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republic. I was forcibly struck with a parallel between 
the white serfs of the North of Europe and African 
bondsmen at home. ‘The Russian boor, generally 
wanting the comforts which are supplied to the Negro 
on our best-ordered plantations, appeared to me to be 
not less degraded in intellect, character, and personal 
bearing. Indeed, the marks of physical or personal 
degradation were so strong, that I was insensibly com- 
pelled to abandon certain theories not uncommon among 
my countrymen at home, in regard to the intrinsic su- 
periority of the White race over all others. Perhaps, 
too, this impression was aided by my having previously 
met with Africans of intelligence and capacity, Stand- 
ing upon a footing of perfect equality as soldiers and 
officers in the Greek army and the Sultan’s.” 

Neither Moscow nor St. Petersburg shall detain us, 
although it would amuse our readers had we space to 
show or explain how the American picked up acquaint- 
ances, and what sort of acquaintances he did pick up | 
in these cites as well as elsewhere. We are on to-| 
wards Warsaw, and take one or two sketches by the | 


way. Of Lithuania we are told,— 

**When Napoleon entered the province of Lithuania, 
his first bulletins proclaimed, ‘Here, then, is that Rus- | 
sia so formidable at a distance! It is a desert for which | 
its scattered population is wholly insufficient. They | 
will be vanquished by the very extent of territory which | 
ought to defend them;’ and, before I had travelled in it | 
a day, | could appreciate the feeling of the soldier from | 
La Belle France, who, hearing his Polish comrades | 
boast of their country, exclaimed, ‘Et ces gueux-la | 
appellent cette pays une patrie!” The villages are a| 
miserable collection of straggling huts, without plan or 
arrangement, and separated from each other by large | 
spaces of ground. ‘They are about ten or twelve feet | 
square, made of the misshapen trunks of trees heaped 
on each other, with the ends projecting over; the roof of | 
large shapeless boards, and the window asmall hole in | 
the wall, ans@ering the double purpose of admitting | 
light and letting out smoke. The tenants of these | 
wretched hovels exhibit the same miserable appearance | 
both in person and manners. ‘They are hard-boned, | 
and sallow-complexioned; the men wear coarse white | 
woollen frocks, and a round felt cap lined with wool, | 
and shoes made of the bark of trees, and their uncombed | 
hair hangs low over their heads, generally of a flaxen | 
colour. Their agricultural implements are of the rudest | 
kind. The plough and harrow are made from the 
branches of the fir-tree, without either iron or ropes; 
their carts are put together without iron, consisting of 
four small wheels, each of a single piece of wood; the 
sides are made of the bark of a tree bent round, and the 
shafts are a couple of fir branches; their bridles and 
traces platted from the bark of trees, or composed mere- 
ly of twisted branches. ‘Their only instrument to con- 
struct their huts and make their carts is a hatchet. 
They were servile and cringing in their expressions of 
repect, bowing down to the ground and stopping their 
carts as soon as we came near them, and stood with 
their caps in theirhands till we were out of sight. The 
whole country, except in some open places around vil- 
lages, is one immense forest of firs, perhaps sixty feet 
in height, compact and thick, but very slender.” 


Take a notice of a sight in Poland Proper: — 
“We had scarcely left the postmaster’s daughter, on , 
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the threshold of Poland, almost throwing a romance 


about the Polish women, before I saw the most degrad- 
ing spectacle I ever beheld in Europe, or even in the 
barbarous countries of the East. Forty or fifty women 
were at work in the fields, and a large, well-dressed 
man, with a pipe in his mouth and a long stick in his 
hand, was walking among them as overseer. In our 
country the most common labouring man would revolt 
at the idea of his wife or daughter working in the open 
fields. I had seen it, however, in gallant France and 
beautiful Italy; but I never saw, even in the barbarous 
countries of the East, so degrading a spectacle as this; 
and I could have borne it almost anywhere better than 
in chivalric Poland.” 


A general sketch of Warsaw does not enhance our 
notions of the Polish nation neither as to the intelli- 
| gence, the civilization, nor the moral character of the 


people as a whole:— 


“Immediately on entering it I was struck with the 
European aspect of things! It seemed almost, though 
not quite, like a city of Western Europe, which may, 
perhaps, be ascribed, in a great measure, to the entire 
absence of the semi-Asiatic costumes so prevalent in all 
the cities of Russia, and even at St. Petersburg; and 
the only thing I remarked peculiar in the dress of the 
inhabitants was the remnant of a barbarous taste for 
show, exhibiting itself in large breastpins, shirt-but- 
tons, and gold chains over the vest; the mustache is 
universally worn. During the war of the revolution 
immediately succeeding our own, Warsaw stood the 
heaviest brunt; and when Kosciusko fell fighting be- 
fore it, its population was reduced to seventy-five thou- 
sand. Since that time it has increased, and is supposed 
now to be one hundred and forty thousand, thirty thou- 
sand of whom are Jews. Calamity after calamity has 
befallen Warsaw; still its appearance is that of a gay 
city. Society consists altogether of two distinct and 
distant orders, the nobles and the peasantry, without 
any intermediate degrees. I except, of course, the 
Jews, who form a large item in her population, and 
whose long beards, thin and anxious faces, and piercing 
eyes, met me at every corner of Warsaw. e€ pea- 
sants are in the lowest stage of mental degradation. 
The nobles, who are more numerous than in any other 
country in Europe, have always, in the eyes of the pub- 
lie, formed the people of Poland. They are brave, 
prompt, frank, hospitable, and gay, and have long been 
called the French of the North, being French in their 
habits, fond of amusements, and living in the open air, 
like the lounger in the Palais Royal, the Tuileries, the 
Boulevards, and Luxembourg, and particularly French 
in their political feelings, the surges of a revolution in 
Paris being always felt at Warsaw. They regard the 
Germans with mingled contempt and aversion, calling 
them ‘dumb’ in contrast with their own fluency and lo- 
quacity; and before their fall were called by their neigh- 
bours the ‘proud Poles.” They consider it the deepest 
disgrace to practise any profession, even law or medi- 
cine, and, in case of utmost necessity, prefer the plough. 
A Sicilian, a fellow-passenger from Palermo to Naples, 
who one moment was groaning in the agony of sea-sick- 
ness, and the next playing on his violin, said to me. 
‘Canta il, signore?” ‘Do you sing?’ I answered *No;’ 
and he continued, ‘Suonate?”? ‘Do you play?’ I again 
answered ‘No;’ and he asked me, with great simplicity. 
‘Cosa fatte? Niente?? ‘What do you do? Nothing!’ 
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and I might have addressed the same question to every 
Pole in Warsaw. ‘The whole business of the country 
is in the hands of the Jews, and all the useful and me- 
chanical arts are practised by strangers. I did not find 


DEER-STALKING, Ke. 


‘not only of an unamiable but of a gross, cruel, immo- 
ral nature. It would be easy to show that there is 


| nothing necessarily immoral in man taking the life of 


a Pole in a single shop in Warsaw; the proprietors of | ® wild animal for his use, or necessarily unfeeling 


the hotels and coffee-houses are strangers, principally 
Germans; my tailor was a German, my shoemaker a 
Frenchman, and the man who put a new crystal in my 
watch an Italian from Milan.” 

Cracow at last draws out the accustomed good and 
fresh feeling as well as the graphic powers of our au- 
thor. But we must stop, although many stretches of 
his journeyings be barren of new information, owing 
in a great measure to the speed at which he travelled, 
and, as respects the Jatter part, owing frequently no 
doubt to the fact of his going over a great deal of 
ground during night, yet that throughout the volumes 
the manner in which little incidents pertaining to him- 
self are described, and personal occurrences are con- 
nected with localities, individuals, and national cha- 
racteristics, the whole becomes picturesque, entertain- 
ing, and not seldom instructive. The work will 
unquestionably be popular, as were the former volumes 
in this country, as they deserve to be. 


From the Monthly Review. 
DEER-STALKING, &c. 


1,.— The Art of Deer-Stalking. By Wm. Scrope, Esq. 
London: Murray. 1839. 

2.—Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, By C.F. 
Hoffman, Esq. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1839. 


It requires routine-citizens like ourselves to read 
such works as are now before us, to teach how differ- 
ent may be the manner of life, how diversified the oc- 
cupations and pastimes of civilized people, even of 
those whose feelings are alive to all that is beautiful, 
and whose hearts respond to every ennobling appeal. 
While some regard with the utmost admiration all that 
is excellent in the imitative arts, and with perfect com- 
placency all that is comely in the conventional forms 
of society, others resort to the cultured and adorned 
landscape, either4n person or imagination; while a 
third class love to have their spirits stirred and strung 
by sports among the magnificent wildernesses of na- 
ture, and by whatever seems to remove them from ar- 
tificial or gentle forms. A high degree of moral sen- 
sibility may, and presumptively does, characterize each 
and all of these parties; nor is there anything more 
likely than that they may often unite their purposes 
and efforts in behalf of many of the same great and 
practical enterprises which distinguish the most en- 
lightened nations of Christendom. 

We know that many good and worthy people regard 


either, seeing that in all likelihood he saves it from a 
much more lingering and painful death. But we go 
further, and maintain that field sports, the hunt and the 
chase, are capable and calculated to serve propitiously 
the moral nature of man. Not to dwell upon the good 
purposes which are realized in the very process of 
training the canine race, for example, is there no high 
and legitimate end attained by those exercises that 
above all others invigorate the body and exhilarate the 
spirit!—by those wayward and random excursions 
that, when in the happiest and most susceptible mood 
of mind, make man acquainted with the varieties, beau- 
ties, and most majestic scenes of the external world? 
Who but the sportsman, the Deer-stalker pre-eminent- 
ly, has ever tasted the trne inspiration which the wild- 
est Alpine scenery of old Scotland begets!—who but 
he can force the unadventurous citizen to Jove the un- 
tamed tenants of the heath, the mountains, the rocks, 
and the headlong streams, to sympathize with them, 
to weep over them though far away? In short, let 
priest or cynic preach or sneer as each may, We assert 
it as a fact, that the most gentle and sensitive natives, 
and pure-minded of all we have ever known or studied 
among mankind, have been those who, the moment 
they were initiated in the sports of flood and field, have 
become the most enthusiastic votaries, not to the de- 
rangement or searing of their moral susceptibilities, but 
to the chasing away all morbidity, and producing in 
its stead a braced and active humanity. 

Our readers, however, will hardly forgive us for this 
dull, intruductory sort of essay, when we come, which 
we no longer refrain to do, to the healthful, spirit-stir- 
ring, and rewarding narratives and sketches before us, 
Our extracts will be far better than a thousand argu- 
ments in support of the views we entertain on the sub- 
ject; nor is it possible that any one can peruse them, 
whose mind is whole and feelings undiseased, without 
welcoming the literary taste that is everywhere mart- 
ried to these vivid pictures and enlivening stories. 

It is corroborative of our views, in regard to field 
sports, even the wildest of them, that though Mr. 
Scrope describes scenes and occurrences belonging to 
years, not recent, as we understand him, yet his im- 
pressions are as fresh, and his enthusiasm as ardent, 
as if he were setting down the experience of yesterday. 
We have often had an opportunity in our younger days 
of noticing this vividness of recollection and aceuracy of 
description on the part of old or keen sportsmen. Ride 
through a country, traverse a field with any such 
worthy, provided that part has been the theatre at any 
time of his favourite pastime; and if he do not wax 





a passion for the sports of the field, as a sure index 
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earnest in his details, even to the anxious precision of 
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telling you of the date, the state of the weather, the 
number and names of his dogs, the make and charac- 
ter of his fowling-piece, the spot, the form of the hedge 
or thicket, the motion, the action of all concerned in 
the exploit, which is the text, the whole falling most 
naturally and effectively into a dramatic form, then, 
mark him as not belonging to the craft, and having no 
right to desecrate its beauties and mysteries by the 
stupid use of its technicalities. For certain Mr. 
Scrope is no such dull chronicler of his Deer-Stalking 
triumphs. 

But we forget our promise; which was, that we 
should no longer tarry on the threshold, keeping the 
anxious reader from the treat that awaits him. 

Our Deer-Stalker unnecessarily bespeaks the in- 
dulgence of his literary readers. He says,— 


“ ‘Shall a poaching, hunting, hawking ‘squire, pre- 
sume to trespass on the fields of literature?’ These 
words, or others of similar import, I remember to have 
encountered in one of our most distinguished reviews. 
They ring still in my ears, and fill me with apprehen- 
sion as it is; but they would alarm me much more if I 
had attempted to put my foot within the sacred enclo- 
sures alluded to. ‘These are too full of spring-traps for 
my ambition, and I see ‘this is to give notice’ written 
in very legible characters, and take warning according- 
ly. Literature!—Heaven help us!—far from it; I have 
no such presumption; I have merely attempted to de- 
scribe a very interesting pursuit as nearly as possible 
in the style and spirit in which I have always seen it 
carried on. ‘Ten years successful practice in the forest 
of Atholl, (that is, we must observe, generally at best, 
a forest of heather,) have enabled me to enter into all 
the details that are connected with deer-stalking. That 
it is a chase which throws all our other field-sports far 
into the back-ground, and, indeed, makes them appear 
wholly insignificant, no one, who has been initiated in 
it, will attempt to deny. The beautiful motions of the 
deer, his sagacity, and the skilful generalship which 
ean alone ensure success in the pursuit of him, keep 
the mind in a constant state of pleasurable excitement.” 


Upon this prefatory passage we have merely to re- 
mark, that Mr. Scrope’s literature is sometimes fine to 
a fault, his scholarship uncalled for, and the writing 
too elaborate. We regret also that he, or any other, 
should think that the vividness and force of any sport- 
ing details or pictures can be increased by such excla- 
mations as “* Heaven help us!”"—*For Heaven's sake,” 
when the narrative may only regard the loss of a stag, 
or the jeopardy of a dog. Such expressions may in 
the heat of the chase escape lips that are habitually 
guarded; but truth requires it from us to say that it is 
too bad to interlard a closet-composition and a printed 
book with such irreverent phrases. Due reverence and 
taste can never be dissevered. 

There is a good deal of useful information in Mr. 
Scrope’s volume, such as many curious points in the 
natural history of the deer, which few naturalists can 
have had an opportunity to observe. We shall, before 





proceeding to quote some passages containing accounts 
of the requisites of deer-stalking, and some illustrative 
anecdotes and sketches, direct attention to a few of 
these points, in order to enable our readers to enter 
with better understanding and fervour into the subse- 
quent scenes. 

The shedding of horns is one of the remarkable an- 
nual events in the history of the deer. The new horns, 
says our author, are very sensitive, and the harts avoid 
bringing them isto collision with any substance. 
Therefore, at this time— 


“When they fight, they rear themselves upon their 
hind legs, and spar with their fore feet, keeping back 
their heads. They carry their horns just as long as the 
hind carries her fawn, which is eight months. They 
are not always shed at the same time, but one of them 
occasionally drops a day or two after the other. I my- 
self have seldom found any other than single horns in 
the mosses of the forest. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that the number which are picked up in any forest 
bears no proportion to those which are shed; and this 
cannot arise from their being overlooked, for they are a 
valuable perquisite to the keepers, and there is no part 
of the forest that is not traversed by them in the course 
of the season. What, then, becomes of them? Hinds 
have been seen to eat them; one will consume a part, 
and, when she drops it, it will be taken up and gnawed 
by the others. ‘The late Duke of Atholl, indeed, once 
found a dead hind which had been choked by a part of 
the horn, that remained sticking in its throat. It is not, 
however, credible that all those which are missing are 
disposed of in this way; they rather seem to be thus 
eaten from wantonness and caprice, and I am not able 
to account satisfactorily for their disappearance. The 
new horns which deer acquire annually are covered with 
a thick sort of leaden-coloured skin, which remains on 
them till the deer are in good condition; it then begins 
to fall off, and, for a short space, hangs in shreds, rag- 
ged and broken; but they remove it as quickly as they 
ean, by raking their antlers in the roots of the heather, 
or in such branches of shrabs as they ean find to the 
purpose. When they have shaken off this skin, which 
is called the velvet, and which disappears in the months 
of August and September, they are said to have clean 
horns; and, as these deer are in the best condition, they 
are the particular object of the sportsman.” 


There is much that is wild and picturesque in the 
courting season of the deer. Severely contested bat- 
tles take place at this period between the gallants, 
often in presence of the dames, like others who, of old, 
in justing and chivalric encounters, were wont to be- 
stow their favours cn the most valiant. Death fre- 
quently ensues. But the severest combats occur when 
there are no hinds present, the harts being so oceu- 
pied, and possessed with such fury, that they may 
be oceasionally approached in a manner that it would 
be vain to attempt at any other time. ‘A conflict of 
this savage nature,” says our stalker, ‘““which happen- 
ed in one of the Dake of Gordon’s forests, was fatal to 
both of the combatants.’ Two large harts, after a fu- 
rious and deadly thrust, had entangled their horns so 
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firmly together that they were inextricable, and the 
victor remained with the vanquished. In this situation 
they were discovered by the forester, who killed the 
survivor, whilst he was yet struggling to release him- 
self from his dead antagonist. ‘The horns remain in 
Gordon Castle, still locked together as they were found. 
Mezentius himself never attached the dead body to the 
living one in a firmer manner.” 

The sagacity of the deer is great; but in no particu- 
Jar is this displayed in a more interesting manner than 
in the care and the stratagies which the young call 
forth. After repeating that the period of gestation in 
a hind is eight months, Mr. Scrope continues:— 


“She drops her fawn in high heather, where she 
leaves it concealed the whole of the day, and returns 
to it late in the evening, when she apprehends no dis- 
turbance. 
nose; and it will never stir or litt up its head the whole 
of the day, unless you come right upon it, as I have 
often done. It lies like a dog, with its nose to its tail. 
The hind, however, although she separates herself from 
the young fawn, does not lose sight of its welfare, but 
remains at a distance to the windward, and goes to its 
succounin case of an attack of the wild cat, or fox, or 
any other powerful vermin. I have heard Mr. John 
Crerer say, and it is doubtless true, that if you find a 
young fawn that has never followed its dam, and take 
it up and rub its back, and put your fingers in its mouth, 
it will follow you home for several miles; but if it has 
once followed its dam for ever so small a space before 
you find it, it will never follow buman being. When 
once caught, these fawns or calves are easily made tame; 
and there were generally a few brought up every year 
by the dairy-maid at Blair. I speak of hinds only; stags 
soon turn vicious and unmanageable. When the calf 
is old enough io keep up with a herd of deer, and to 
take pretty good care of itself, its mother takes it off 
and leads it into ground that can be travelled without 
difficulty, avoiding precipitous and rocky places.” 


A few more particulars, as given by Mr. Scrope, will 
show how familiar he is with the habits of the animal 
that interests him so deeply, and with what life-like 
reality he can picture these wild Alpine and forest- 
roaming creatures to others: — 


“Deer, except in certain embarrassed situations, al- 
ways run up wind; and so strongly is this instinct im- 
planted in them, that if you catch a calf, be it ever so 
young, and turn it down wind, it will immediately face 
round and go in the opposite direction. Thus they go 
forward over hill-tops and unexplored ground in perfect 
security, for they can smell the taint in the air at an 
almost incredible distance. On this account they are 
fond of lying in open corries, where the swells of wind 
come occasionally from all quarters. I have said that 
deer go up wind; but, by clever management, and em- 

loying men to give them their wind (those men be- 
ing concealed from their view), they may be driven 
down it; and in certain cases they may be easily sent, 
by a side wind, towards that part of the forest which 
they consider as their sanctuary. It is to be noted, that 
on the hill-side the largest harts lie at the bottom of the 
parcel, and the smaller ones above; indeed these fine 


She makes it lie down by a pressure of her | 
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fellows seem to think themselves privileged to enjoy 

their ease, and impose the duty of keeping guard upon 

the hinds and upon their juniors. In the performance 
| of this task the hinds are always the most vigilant, and 
| when deer are driven they almost always take the le d. 
When, however, the herd is strongly beset on all sices, 
and great boldness and decision are required, you shall 
see the master hart come forward courageously, like a 
great leader as he is, and, with his confiding band, force 
his way through all obstacles. In ordinary eases, how- 
ever, he is of a most ungallant and selfish disposition; 
for, when he apprehends danger from the rifle, he will 
rake away the hinds with his horns, and get in the 
midst of them, keeping his antlers as low as possible. 
There is no animal more shy or solitary by nature than 
the red deer. He takes the note of alarm from every 
living thing on the 1n00r,—all seem to be his sentinels. 
The sudden start of any animal, the springing of a moor- 
fowl, the complaining note of a plover, or of the small- 
est bird in distress, will set him off in an instant. He 
is always most timid when he does not see his adver- 
sary, for then he suspects an ambush. If, on the con- 
trary, he has him full in view, he is as cool and cireum- 
spect as possible: he then watches him most acutely, 
endeavours to discover his intention, and takes the best 
possible method to defeat it. In this case he is never 
in a hurry or confused, but repeatedly stops and watches 
his disturber’s motions; and when at length he does take 
his measure, it is a most decisive one: a whole herd 
will sometimes force their way at the very point where 
the drivers are the most numerous, and where iliere are 
no rifles; so that I have seen the hill-men fling their 
sticks at them, while they have raced away without a 
shot being fired.” 


But we must come to the business of deer-stalking, 
and to some of the sketches and reflections to which 
that manly pastime and occupation have given rise, 
the author’s professed purpose being to illustrate all 
the essential points that occur in the business, “both 
in slow and quick time,” and to describe the various 
turns and accidents of the chase drawn from actual ex- 
perience, and a passionate love of it. As for the sport 
itself, says he, no one can have a proper perception till 
he is chief in command, and able to stalk for himself; 
which requires long practice, close observation, and a 
thorough knowledge of the ground hunted and the ha- 
bits of the animal. All these advantages have clearly 
been possessed and realized by Mr. Scrope; and by the 
recital of their application and use, in what he calls 
some instances of **moderate sport,”’ he fulfils his pro- 
fessed purpose. 

The Forest of Atholl was one of the principal fields 
|and regions of our author’s ardent stalking pursuits. 
| But to those whose excursions and travels have been 
limited to Margate or Ramsgate, it is not easy to con- 
vey one correct notion of such expansive, strongly 
marked, and wild scenery. The following, however, 
may be relied on as a graphic notice of some of the 
; grandest Highland compartments:— 











“Here, every thing bears the original impress of na- 
ture, untouched by the hand of man since its creation. 
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That vast moor spread out below you: this mass of huge | ically treated of; but we value not grace in our shoot- 
mountains heaving up their crests around you; and those | ing-jacket, and infinitely prefer seeing our man, like 
peaks in the distance, tuint almost as the sky itself,— | Dante’s Frati, ‘che non hanno coperchio piloso al capo; 


gave the appearauce of an extent boundless and sublime 
as the ocean. In such a place as this, the wild Indian 
might fancy himself on his own hunting grounds. Tra- 
verse all this desolate tract, and you shall find no dwell- 
ing, nor sheep, nor cow, nor horse, nor anything that 
can remind you of domestic life: you shall hear no sound 
but the rushing of the torrent, or the notes of the wild 
animals, the natural inhabitants; you shall see only the 
moor-fow| and the plover flying before you from hglock 
to hillock, or the eagle soaring aloft with his eye to the 
sun, or his wings wet with mist.” 

What nerve, what vigour, and activity of limb must 
be in constant requisition on the part of the man who 
undertakes to chase the deer in these awful solitudes, 
and among these magnificent traces of power and ma- 
jesty! Listen, ye level-earth and tame-world sports- 
men! Your consummate deer-stalker, says our author, 
should be able to run like an antelope and breathe like 
the trade winds. But this is not all:— 

“He should be able to run in a stooping position, at 


a greyhound pace, with his back parallel to the ground, 
and his face within an inch of it, for miles together. He 


should take a singular pleasure in threading the seams of 


a bog, or in gliding down a burn, ventre d terre, like that 
insinuating animal the eel,—accomplished he should be 
in skilfAlly squeezing his clothes after this operation, to 
make all comfortable. Strong and pliant in the ankle, 
he should most indubitably be; since in running swiftly 
down precipices, picturesquely adorned with sharp- 
edged, angular, vindictive stones, his feet will uaad- 
visedly get into awkward cavities and curious positions: 
—thus, if his legs are devoid of the faculty of breaking, 
so much the better,—he has an evident advantage over 
the fragile man. Heshould rejoice in wading through 
torrents, and be able to stand firmly on water-worn 
stones, unconscious of the action of the current; or if by 
fickle fortune the waves should be too powerful for him, 
when he loses his balance, and goes floating away upon 
his back (for if he has any tact, or sense of the pictu- 
resque, it is presumed he will fall backwards), he should 
raise his rifle aloft in the air, Marmion fashion, lest his 
powder should get wet, and his day’s sport come sud- 
denly to an end. A few weeks’ practice in the Tilt will 
make him quite au fait at this. We would recommend 
him to try the thing in a speat, during a refreshing north 
wind, which is adverse to deer-staiking; thus no day 
will be lost pending his education. To swim he should 
not be able, because there would be no merit in saving 
himself by such a paltry subterfuge; neither should he 
permit himself to be drowned, because we have an affec- 
tion for him, and moreover it is very cowardly to die. 
As for sleep, he should be almost a stranger to it, acti- 
vity being the great requisite; and if a man gets into 
the slothful habit of lying a-bed for five or six hours at 
a time, I should be glad to know what he is fit for in any 
other situation? Lest, however, we should be thought 
too niggardly in this matter, we will allow him to doze 
oceasionally from about midnight till half-past three in 
the morning. Our man is thus prenerly refreshed, and 


we retain our character for liberality. Steady, very | ¢.) geor-stalker. 


ibe able to distinguish between the ages, and the dif- 


steady, should his hand be, and at times wholly without 
a pulse. Hyacinthine curls are a very graceful orna- 


because the greater the distance from the eye to the ex- 
treme point of the head, so much the quicker will the 
deer discover their enemy, than he will discover them. 
His pinnacle or predominant, therefore, should not be 
ornainented with a high finial or tuft. Indeed, the less 
hair he has upon it the better. It is lamentable to think 
that there are so few people who will take disinterested 
advice upon this or any other subject; but, without 
pressing the affair disagreeably, 1 leave it to a deer- 
stalker’s own good sense to consider whether it would 
not be infinitely better for him to shave the crown of his 
head at once, than to run the risk of losing a single shot 
during the entire season. A man so shorn, with the 





addition of a little bog earth rubbed scientifically over 
| the crown of his head, would be an absolute Ulysses on 
the moor, and (cxteris paribus) perfectly invincible.” 


It would appear, that to be all this and equal to all 
this, a man should be trained in the way he should go 
as soon as he is out of petticoats; otherwise the sym- 
metry of the Antinoiis will avail him nought. Nei- 
ther will the skill of the most dexterous rifleman be of 
much service, unless he has patience, hardihood, and 
be a perfect tactitian. For instance, there happened 
to be appointed to the responsible and honourable office 
of forester, some years ago, in the forest of Ben-Ormin, 
one of the best shots in a rifle regiment. But he was, 
as respected every other most essential requisite, quite 
a novice; he was only able to kill one hart, during two 
years of apprenticeship, and at length resigned in 
despair. The fact is, unless a man is skilled in all 
particulars, possessed of unflinching confidence and 
resolution, and master of the stalking troop as well as 
of his own actions, he must obey and follow another, 
who, while he may be whispering, ‘This way, this 
way, Sir,” may be leaving at a killing pace the pupil, 
or, for the time, subordinate, wedged among stones, 
sunk to the thighs among miry moss, or standing 
aghast at a yawning chasm, which requires a gigantic 
leap. Or if the Jed should be so lucky as to keep up 
with the forester, and game come suddenly in view, 
and though the sportsman be instantaneously apprised 
of the chance, ten to one but he is so out of breath and 
in such a staggering condition, that he is useless; or, 
which is not less provoking, the kilted leader most 
probably will be in a precisely mathematical straight 
line between the rifle and the hart which he expects 
the sportsman to kill, leaving it to the prompt judg- 
ment of the latter whether to fire through the daylight 

that may appear between Donald’s legs, who is seve- 
ral yards in advance, or give up the probable reward 
of a night and day’s incessant toil and anxiety. 
_ ‘There are many things not yet alluded to by us that 
require to be known by the real, legitimate, and taste- 
He must, for instance, at a glimpse 





ment to the head, and, accordingly, they have been poet- | ference of sex of the game that comes in sight. To 
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kill a hind or fawn is a disgrace; and also a real injury 
and loss to the proprietor. The reader may guess then, 
how the Duke of Gordon felt, when a stranger, not 
aware of these circumstances, wrote to thank his Grace 
for a day’s deer-shooting, intimating, at the same time, 
that he “had wounded a hind, and killed an exceed- 
ingly promising young fawn.” 

Mr. Scrope amusingly but effectively illustrates the 
rules and practices of his favourite sport by a number 
of well-told examples and anecdotes. One of the best 
of these regards a French nobleman, who had obtained 
considerable notoriety in the Highlands for his skill 
with the rifle; not, it is hinted, from any feats that had 
been witnessed, but simply from his excellent soi- 
disant qualities. He really had attracted the admi- 
ration even of such foresters as John Crerar and Peter 
Frazer; but chiefly it would seem on account of pro- 
perties which were quite adequate to destroy the sport 
of a whole season. Nothing could have prevented his 
voluble tongue from going, and his singing French 
airs, but laudanum, so long as he remained in the glen. 
In this dilemma it was resolved to send him up with 
the drivers, to get quit of him:— 


“He started joyfully, for he was a famous walker— 
out of all sight the best in France; indeed no one of any | 
nation was equal to him. But the hillmen asserted that 
this was not his particular walking day; so that, I am | 


told, he soon became most deplorably exhausted, and, | 





according to all accounts, delayed the drive at Jeast an | 
hour or so. Fortune bounteously gave him many fair | 
shots; but, alas, what she distributed with one hand, | 


she took away with the other; for he missed them clean | 


every one.—‘ Mais c’est connant cela.” 1 who never make | 
the miss.’ ‘Perhaps your honour forgot to put in the | 
baal.’—.4h! voila ce que c'est, vous Pavez trouvé, mon ami. | 
Le moyen de tuer sans balle! Now, then, I put in the | 
powder of cannon, and there goes de balle upon the top | 
of it—mort de ma vie! I now kill all the stag in Scot- 
land, expect a leetle, and you shall surproise much.’ He 
was a bad prophet, for he still went on, missing as be- 
fore, amongst winking hillmen and grinning gillies. At 
length, however, the sun of his glory (which had been 
so long eclipsed) shone forth in amazing splendour. 
‘Fortune,’ says Fluellen, ‘is painted upon a wheel, to 
signify to you (which is the moral of it) that she is turn- 
ing and inconstant, and mutabilities and variations:’ 
and the turn was now in the Count’s favour, for she 
directed his unwilling rifle towards the middle of a herd 
of deer, which stood ‘Thick as the autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks of Vallombrosa.’ Every thing was 
propitious; circumstance, situation, and effect; for he 
was descending the mountain in full view of our whole 
assemblage of sportsmen. A fine stag, in the midst of 
the herd, fell to the crack of his rifle. “Hah, hah!’ for- 
ward ran the Count, and sat upon the prostrate deer tri- 
umphing. ‘Zé bien, mon ami, vous éles mort donc! Moi 
je fais toujours des coups stirs. Ah! pauvre enfant!’ He 
then patted the sides of the animal in pure wantonness, 
and looked east, west, north, and south for applause, the 
happiest of the happy; finally he extracted a Mosaic | 
snuff-box from his pocket, and, with an air that nature | 
has denied to all save the French nation, he held a pinch | 





to the deer’s nose: Prends, mon ami, prends donc.’ This 
operation had scarcely been performed, when the hart, 
who had only been stunned, or perhaps shot through the 
loins, sprang up suddenly, overturned the Count, ran 
fairly away, and was never seen again. ‘4rréle toi, 
traitre, arréle, mon G@&fant, Ah, c'est un enfant perdu! 
Allez done a tous les diables.’ Thus ended the Count’s 
chasse.” 


We must now let the reader have a specimen of 
what the author regards as moderate sport; which in- 
cludes moderate fatigue, difficulty, and uncertainty. 
The extract, curtail it as we may, must take up more 
space than we can well afford to it, thrown as the illus- 
tration is into a sort of dramatic perusal. Let it be 
borne in mind by the reader that Tortoise is the narra- 
tor himself and Lighffoot is a novice; hillmen and dogs 
filling up the list of the persona dramatis:— 


“The party then advanced, sometimes on their hands 
and knees, through the deep seams of the bog, and again 
right up the middle of the burn, winding their cautious 
course according to the inequalities of the ground. Je- 
casionally the seams led in adverse direction, and then 
they were obliged to retrace their steps. This stealthy 
progress continued some time, till at length they came 
to some green sward, where the ground was not so fa- 
vourable. Here wasa great difficulty; it seemed barely 
possible to pass this small piece of ground without dis- 
covery. Fraser, aware of this, crept back, and explored 
the bog in a parallel direction, working his way like a 
mole, whilst the others remained prostrate. Returning 
all wet and bemired, his long serious face indicated a 
failure. ‘This dangerous passage then was to be at- 
tempted, since there was no better means of approach. 
Tortoise, in low whispers, again entreated the strictest 
caution. ‘Raise not a foot nor a hand; let not a hair of 
your head be seen; but, as you value sport, imitate my 
motions precisely: everything depends upon this move- 
ment. ‘This spot once passed successfully, we are safe 
from the hinds.’ He then made a signal for Sandy to 
lie down with the dogs; and, placing himself flat on his 
stomach, began to worm his way close under the low 
ridge of the bog; imitated most correctly and beautifully 
by the restof the party. ‘The burn now came sheer up 
to intercept the passage, and formed a pool under the 
bank, running deep and drumly. The leader then turn- 
ed his head round slightly, and passed his hand along 
the grass as a sign for Lightfoot to wreath himself along- 
side of him. *Now, my good fellow, no remedy. If 
you do not like a ducking, stay here; but for Heaven’s 
sake, if you do remain, lie like a flounder till the shot is 
fired. Have nocuriosity, I pray and beseech you; and 
speak, as I do, in a low whisper.’ ‘*Pshaw, I can fol- 
low wherever you go, and in the same position too.’ 
‘Bravo;—here goes then. But for Heaven’s sake do 
not make a splash and noise in the water; but go in as 
quiet as a fish, and keep under the high bank, although 
it is deeper there. There is a great nicety in going In 
properly: that is a difficult point. I believe it must be 
head foremost; but we must take care to keep our heels 
down as we slide in, and not wet the rifles.—Hist, Pe- 
ter: here lay the rifles on the bank, and give them to 
me when | am in the burn.’ 

* * * * * 


“Hush! hush!—he has not seen us yet; and yonder 
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is my mark. ‘The deer lies opposite it to the south: he! while the rocks close in upon his flanks. There he 
is almost within gun-shot even now.’ A sign was | stood, bidding defiance in his own mountain hold:— 
given to Peter Fraser to come alongside, for they were 
arrived at the spot from which it was necessary to di- “Just at the edge of the precipice, and as it seemed 
verge into the moss. In breathless expectation they! on the very brink of eternity, the dogs were baying him 
now turned to the eastward, and erept forward through | furiously; one rush of the stag would have sent them 
the bog, to enable them to come in upon the flank of the| down into the chasm; and in their fury they seemed 
hart, who was lying with his head up wind, and would | wholly unconscious of their danger. All drew in their 
thus present his broadside to the rifle when he started; | breath, and shuddered at the fatal chance that seemed 


whereas, if they had gone in straight behind him, his 
haunches would have been the only mark, and the shot 
would have been a disgraceful one. Now came the 


anxious moment. 
* . * * * * 


“Tortoise raised his head slowly, but saw not the 
quarry. By degrees he looked an inch higher, when 
Peter plucked him suddenly by the arm, and pointed. 
The tops of his horns alone were to be seen above the 
hole in the bog; no more. Fraser looked anxious, for 
well he knew that the first spring would take the deer | 





momentarily about to take place. Fortunately the stag 
(sensible perhaps of the extreme peril of his own situa- 
tion) shewed less fight than wounded deer are apt to do; 
still the suspense was painfully exciting, for the dogs 
were wholly at his mercy, and, as he menaced with his 
antlers, they retreated backwards within an inch of in- 
stant dissolution. ‘For Heaven's sake, Lightfoot, stay 
quietly behind this knoll, whilst I creep in and finish 
him. A moment’s delay may be fatal: I must make 
sure work, for if he is not killed outright, deer, dogs, 
and all, will inevitably roll over the horrid precipice 


out of sight. 
held up his rifle steadily above the position of the hart’s 
body; then, making a slight ticking noise, up sprang! «Tortoise crept round cannily, cannily towards the 
the deer; as instantly the shot was fired, and crack | fatal spot, looking with extreme agitation at every mo- 
went the ball right against his ribs, as he was making | tion of the dogs and deer; still he dared not hurry, 
his rush. Sandy now ran forward with the dogs, but though the moments were so precious. Of the two 
still as well concealed by the ground as he could ‘dogs that were at bay, Derig was the most fierce and 
mnanage. 


A moment’s pause, when the sportsman | together. Ah, my poor, gallant Derig! 
* * * * » * 


i ‘By heavens he’s off, and you have missed | persevering; the younger one had seen but little sport, 
him; and here am I, wet, tarred, and feathered, and all | and waited at first upon the motions of the older, nay, 
for nothing; and | suppose you call this sport. If you| the better soldier; but his spirit being at length tho- 
had killed that magnificent animal, I should have re-| roughly roused, he fought at last fearlessly and inde- 
joiced in my plight; but to miss such a great beast as | pendently. Whenever the deer turned his antlers aside 
that!—Here, Peter, come and squeeze my clothes, and | to gore ‘Tarff, Derig seized the moment to fly at his 


Jay me out in the sun todry. I never saw so base a| throat, but the motions of the hart were so rapid that 

shot.’ ‘Hush, hush!—keep down. Why the deer’s | the hound was ever compelled to draw back, which re- 
y ? ; ; . . - 

safe enough, Harry.’ ‘By Jove, I think he is, for I see | trograde motion brought him frequently to the very 


him going through the moss as comfortably as possible.’ 
‘We must louse a doeg, sir, or he will gang forrat to| 
the hill.’ ‘Let go both of them; it will be a fine chance | 
for the young dog; but get on a little first, and put him | 
on the scent; the deer is so low in the bog that he can- | 
not see him.’ Fraser now went on with the hounds in 
the leash, sinking, and recovering himself, and spring: | 
ing from the moss-hags, till the dogs caught sight of 
the hart, and they were slipped; but the fine fellow was | 
soon out of the bog, and went over the top of the 
Mealowr. All went forward their best pace, plunging 
in and out of the black mire, till they came to the foot 
of the hill, and then with slackened pace went panting 
up its steep acclivity. ‘Now, Sandy, run forward to 
the right, if you have a run in you, and get a view with 
the glass all down the burn of auld Heclan, and then 
come forwards towads Glen Deery, if you do not see 
the bay there. Come along, Harry, the deer is shot 
through the body I tell you.’ ‘Sangue di Diana! 
what makes him run so, then?? ‘Hark! I thought I 
heard the bay under the hill.—No; "twas the eagle; it 
may be he is watching for his prey. Hark again; do 
you hear them, Peter!’ ‘I didna hear naething but the 

levar; sure he canna win farther forrat than auld | 

leclan; he was sair donnered at first, but he skelped it 
brawly afterwards: we shall see them at the down- 
come.” 

Peter prognosticated truly; the hart, a magnificent 
creature, is discovered standing on a narrow projecting 
ledge of a rock within a cleft, and in the mid course of 
@ mountain cataract, the spray and mist around him, 





verge of the precipice, and it was probable, that, as he 
always fronted the enemy, he knew not, or, in the heat 
of the combat, had forgotten the danger of his situation. 
The stag at length, being maddened with these vexa- 
tious attacks, made a desperate stab at Derig, and, in 
avoiding it, the poor dog at length lost his footing,—his 
hind legs passed over the ledge of rock, and it now 
seemed impossible for him to recover himself. His life 
hung in the balance, and the fatal scale appeared to 
preponderate. Still his fore legs bore upon the ledge, 
and he scraped and strove with them to the utmost; but, 
as he had little or no support behind, he was in the 
position of a drowning man, who attempts to get intoa 
boat, and, being also, like him, exhausted, the chances 
were considerably againsthim. In struggling with his 
fore legs he appeared to advance a little, and then to 
slip back again, gasping painfully in the exertion; at 
length he probably found some slight bearing for the 
claws of his hind feet, and, to the inexpressible reliet 
of every one, he once more recovered his footing, and 
sprang forward at the deer as rash and wrathful as ever. 
Tortoise had at length gained the proper spot,—the rifle 
was then raised,—but when all hearts were beating 
high in sudden and nervous expectation of a happy 
issue, the dogs were unfortunately in such a position 
that a shot could not be fired from above without risk 
to one of them, and the danger was fearful as ever. 
Three times was the aim thus taken and abandoned. 
At length an opening: the crack of the gun was heard 
faintly in the din of the waterfall;—the ball passed 
through the back of the deer’s head, and down he 
dropped on the spot, without a struggle.” 
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We tack to this a bit of sentimental description of a| Lord Reay happening to pass near John More's resi- 
true sportsman character, that may almost vie or be 
chosen as a companion-picture with one in the “Sea- 


dence one summer morning, determined to call and en- 
deavour to reclaim him from his lawless propensities. 
‘a He left his attendants at some distance, that he might 
eens. | ensure confidence on the part of his rude host. He found 
“Give me the glass; I see him plainly enough: he is | John at home, and told him that he called to get some 
shot through the body, rather far behind, and cannot breakfast. John was evidently proud of this visit, and 
go far. Now one of the deer is licking his wound— | pleased with the frank manner in which he was accosted, 
now he begins to falter—now he turns aside and sends | having been usually threatened by those in authority 
a wistful look after his companions, who are fast leaving | with imprisonment and the gallows.—*C ome in, Donald,’ 
him, happy and free as the air we breathe. He is | said John, in Gaelic, ‘and sit on my stool, and you will 
making another effort to regain them: poor fellow! itmay | get to eat what cost me some trouble in collecting.’ 
not be; you shall never join them more. Never again | His lordship entered the hut, and was soon seated in a 
shail you roam with them over the grey mountains,— | dismal corner; but John opened a wooden shutter that 
never more brave the storm together—sun your red | had filled up a hole in the wall, through which day- 
flanks in the corrie—or go panting down to your wonted light entered, and revealed a tall black-looking box, 
streams: ‘brief has been your dwelling on the moor!’”’ | which was the only article in the house that could be 
T a . / : | used asa table. John bustled about with great activity, 
hen comes the gralloching of the hart; that is, the | and, to his lordship’s surprise, pulled out from the box 
deer’s head is turned back on the shoulder; it is covered | two or three beautifully white dinner napkins. One of 
with turf; a little gunpowder is sprinkled over him; | them was placed on the top of the box as a table-cloth, 
and a black flag is tied to his horns to seare away the | and the other spread on his lordship’s knees. The fire, 


: ., | Which glimmered in the centre of the room, was then 
vens. a s : 
ravens. A beacon is also erected close by, to guide roused, and made to burn more freely. This proceed- 


the party who is sent, at a convenient time, to carry ing denoted that John had some provisions to cook;— 
home the spoil. from a dark mysterious recess he drew forth a fine gilse, 
Sach is one of the gentlest illustrations of our deer- | already split open and ready for being dressed. By 
stalking experience. But there are various other | ™€®"S of two long wooden spigots, which skewered the 
“hong ; Ni - fish, and the points of which were stuck into the earthen 
ne seatyees in the book, as well as details that hearth, the gilse was placed before the burning peats, 
are not without value. There are not only a variety of | and turned occasionally. Soon after a suspicious look- 
strange stories, legends, and accounts of superstitious | ing piece of meat was placed over the embers; and 
belief, which one can freely excuse the foresters for| When all was cooked, John placed it upon the box be- 


pea a ace ey fore his chief, saying—‘John More’s fattest dish is 
originat P 7 2 ; edhe. Wie - 
ginating and cherishing, bred and living as they are ready;’—adding, that the salmon was from one of his 


among those awakening scenes described by our au- lordship’s rivers, and the meat the breast of a deer. Lord 
thor, but there are accounts of the most celebrated | Reay asked for a knife and some salt; but John replied 
deer-forests and hanting grounds of the north. There | —‘that teeth and hands were of little use, if they could 
are other features that cannot fail to recommend the | "°t master dead fish and flesh; that the deer seasoned 
werk atill mare hichie then whet ie colele duc to Me their flesh with salt on the hill, whilst the herring could 
. : 5 y y' “““*! notdo so in the sea; and that the salmon, like the Dur- 
Serope’s pen. It contains poetry by T. H. Liddell, &., | ness butter, was better without salt. John produced 
and certain antiquarian notices; while Landseer and | also some smuggled brandy; and pressed his lordship 
other artists have lent their illustrative and embellish- | to eat and drink heartily, making meny remarks on the 
ing aid that nothing may be left undone to interest and manliness of eating a good breakfast. The chief thought 

; ; | this a good opportunity to endeavour to make a proper 
convey to the world a knowledge of the mysteries, the | impression upon his lawless host; and, after having been 
triumphs, and the ennobling delights of deer-stalking. | handsomely regaled by plunder from his own forest, 
Bat to many the book will be chiefly prized for the | determined to act with such generosity towards More 
reality of its picture of stwongly marked features and | as would keep him within reasonable bounds in future. 


+ a ‘ "Sagi _| Lam well pleased, John (said he), that although you 
scenes in Highland life. We have felt transported by | invade the caper of others, you do not conceal ‘the 


it to the land of mountain and flood; it has setusdown | tryth, and that you have freely given me the best enter- 
among the foresters, the hill-men, the free-livers or! tainment that your depredations on my property have 
poachers, of the north. One of these we shall intro- | enabled you to bestow. I will, therefore, allow you to 
duce to our readers and then bid adieu to Mr. Scrope, | ©° oceasionally to Fionavon in search of a deer, if you 

. a 5 ; te ‘ | will engage not to interfere with deer or any sort of 
with many thanks for writing such an enticing work | game in any other part of my forest.’ More could never 


on an unhackneyed subject. The story is of one John | tolerate any restraint, and his answer was begun almost 
More who lived in Durness, renting a small farm near | before Lord Reay had finished his handsome offer. 
Dirrie-more. He was a forester to the late Duke of ‘Donald (said he), you may put Fionavon in your 


Atholl, but did a small business upon his own account, many aan as the deer are, there will John 


ts the reader will now lear. Joha— Many of Mr. Hoffman's “Wild Scenes” on the 


ettes a , : : : 

Neither had, nor eared to have, permission to kill | other side of the Atlantic form good companion-pic- 
deer and game: but his whole time was devoted to} se farnished by Mr. S Tew aot 
poaching, and his wild mode of life rendered him an | tutes to those furnished by Mr.Scrope. They are fre- 


uncouth, but tolerated plunderer of the forest. Donald quently, however, of a still more exciting and adven- 
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turous cast; being equally characteristic of the country, 
of the people, of the game and objects of chase. We 
must also say that the descriptions are not less happy, 
fresh, and real; and that they are manifestly the off- 
spring of experience and unforced enthusiasm, bearing 
at the same time more decided marks of youthful glee 
and forward-looking. If length of days is vouchsafed 
to the American, be assured the sources of the Hud- 
son, the banks of the Wisconsin, and the Sacondaga, 
—the three points in the Forests and Prairies consti- 
tuting the theatre of Mr. Hoffman’s sketches,—will 
again be the scenes to him of **Wild Sports,” and fur- 
nish themes not less arousing for legendary tales, anec- 
dotes of redmen, lumberers, and hunters, and powerful 
descriptions of appalling solitudes, than what are here 
before us. 

These volumes consist of a series of tales, intended, 
no doubt, to serve as a pleasant vehicle, or frame-work 
to a variety of faithful delineations of scenery and life 
in the new world—the sports pursued in the localities 
already mentioned constituting, in our estimation, by 
far the most striking and attractive portions. ‘I'o these 
our present purpose, at any rate, properly confines us; 
and a few specimens from such portions, we are sure, 
will be welcomed by our readers, even after the large 
space occupied by kindred topics. 

It will not be necessary to go farther than the sources 
of the Hudson to find materials to the reader’s mind. 
Indeed, it is not a little remarkable that this locality, 
though so near the capital, and in the state of New 
York, has only lately been surveyed—it may be said, 
discovered; our author having been among the very 
first that explored it. It is a lofty and expansive re- 
gion, yet in its purely natural condition; the mountains, 
lakes, and forests being still, and so near the sea-board 
too, the undisturbed haunts, save by a few John Che- 
neys, of the wolf, the panther, the bear, the moose, the 
deer, &c. The demolition of the pine-forests, how- 
ever, and the conversion of less valuable wood into 
charcoal, are operations which have been rapidly clear- 
ing the country. Farming is about to make large en- 
croachments; the old race of hunters having already 
begun to find new employment in acting as guides to 
the owners cf lands, and in projecting roads for them 
through districts where an ordinary surveyor could 
hardly be paid for the exercise of his profession. 

We must now introduce our readers to one of these 
hunters, under whose kindly wing our author witness- 
ed various forest adventures and forest life-shifts, that 
would put Mr. Scrope’s helpers, and the hillmen of Old 
Scotia, to the blush. Mr. Hoffman says— 


“[ had heard of some of John Cheney’s feats before 
coming into this region, and expected, of course, to see 
one of those roystering, cavorting, rifle-shirted blades 
that I have seen upon our western frentier, and was at 
first not a little disappointed when a slight-looking man 





of about seven-and-thirty, dressed like a plain country- 
man, and of a peculiar quiet, simple manner, was intro- 
duced to me as the doughty slayer of bears and pan- 
thers; a man that lived winter and summer three-fourths 
of the time in the woods; and a real bond fide hunter by 
profession. Nay, there struck me as being something 
of the ridiculous ahout his character when I saw that 
this formidable Nimrod carried with him, as his only 
weapon and insignia of his art, a pistol and a jack-knife! 
But when, at my laughing at such toys, I was told by 
others of the savage encounters which John, assisted 
by his dog, and aided by these alone, had undertaken 
successfully—not to mention the number of deer which 
he sent every winter to market—my respect for his 
hunting-tools was mightly increased, and a few days 
in the woods with him sufficed to extend that respect 
to himself.” 


John is expert at all kinds of wild sports which the 
region affords; he can also dress and cook as dexter- 
ously as he can kill. After having prepared a plump, 
red, juicy, lake trout, all ready for the appetite, and 
put it upon a clean cedar chip, laid before the gentle- 
men, with an accompaniment of roast potatoes and 
capital wheaten bread, the party being squatted, of 
course, under the unscreened canopy of heaven, and 
high among the mountains, the conversation took this 
turn, at an early period of the mutual acquaintance- 
ship:— 


‘Now,’ said John, ‘isn’t this better than taking 
your dinner shut up ina close room?/—‘Certainly, John,’ 
said 1. ‘A man ought never to go into a house except 
he is ill, and wishes to use it for a hospital.’ ‘Well, 
now, I don’t know whether you are in airnest in saying 
that, but that’s jist my way of thinking. ‘Twice I have 
given up hunting, and taken to a farm: but I always 
get sick after living long in housen. I don’t sleep well 
in them; and sometimes when I go to see my friends, 
not wishing to seem particular like, I jist let them go 
quietly to bed, and then slip out of a window with my 
blanket, and get a good nap under a tree in the open air. 
A man wants nothing but a tree above him to keep off 
the dew, and make him feel kind of homelike, and then 
he can enjoy a real sleep.’—*But are you never disturb- 
ed by any wild animal when sleeping thus without fire 
or a camp?’ one of us asked.—* Well, I remember once 
— awakened by a cretur. The dumb thing was 
standing right over me, looking into my face. It was 
so dark, that neither of us, | suppose, could see what 
the other was: but he was more frightened than I was, 
for when I raised myself a little he ran off so fast that 
1 couldn’t make out what he was; and seeing it was so 
dark, that to follow him would be of no account, I laid 
down again and slept till morning, without his disturb- 
ing me again.’—‘Suppose it had been a beart’—* Well, 
a bear isn’t exactly the varmint to buckle with so off- 
hand; though lying on your back is about as good a way 
as any to receive him, if your knife be long and sharp; 
but afore now, I’ve treed a bear at nightfall, and sitting 
by the root of the tree until he should come down, have 
fallen asleep, from being too tired to keep good watch, 
and let the fellow escape before morning.’ ”’ 


This is capital: what reader can refuse his respect 
for John Cheney, or would not after this trust property 
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and life to him with the utmost alacrity and confidence, | which we had brought with us. But our troubles had 
though utterly defenceless and far away from all other only yet begun.” 

human succour? But he grows upon us, in whatever} We must pass over the detail of these troubles, stir- 
scene or adventure he is met. Take him in the case | ring though it be one way and another; but, in conse- 
quence of John’s management and dexterity, they got 
: : ; through a dreadful night. Mr. Hoffman never enjoyed 
“It ain’t so bad a place for camping out,’ said John a sounder snooze, though the hunter, it appears, took 


Cheney, as he rose from slaking his thirst at a feeble we x ° pinot 
rill which trickled fron beneath the roots of a rifted | Precedence of him in going to the land of dreams; for, 
cedar over which he leaned—‘it ain’t so bad a place to | says the author, ‘The last words I heard John utter, 


camp, if it didn’t rain so like all natur. I wouldn’t mind | as he coiled himself in a blanket, were—* Well it’s one 
the rain much, nother, if we had a _ a but | comfort, since its taken on to blow so, I’ve cut down 
» cw this season, and it’s ' 

you sen the biseh Deck wen's Ban Ot Oe conten, and It'S | most of the trees around us that would be likely to fall 
pretty hard to make a water-proof thatch, unless you | , - ey 
have hemlock boughs—hows’ever gentlemen, I'll do and crush us during the night. 

the best by ye.’ And sohedid! Honest John Cheney,| We regret, on account of our readers, that we cannot 
thou art at once as staunch a hunter, and as true and | make room for an illustration of the method of taking 
gentle a practiser of woodcraft as ever roamed the broad | ¢.4+ noblest of all forest game, the moose, in what is 


forest; and beshrew ~ when I forget thy services that | called his yard, during the severity of winter, when 
night in the Indian Pass. The frame of a wigwam used ip _—: 5 ; : - ; 

by some former party wag still standing, and Cheney | deep deep snow is upon the ground; for to be in keep- 
went to work industriously tying poles across it with | ing with the principal subject of our paper, we wish 
withes of yellow birch, and thatching the roof and sides | to give an example of deer-hunting in the vicinity of 
with boughs of balsam-fir. Having but one axe with | he sources of the Hudson. Withing is one of the 
us, my friend and myself were, in the mean time unem- bi . salen eiailietial bli id he 
ployed, and nothing could be more disconsolate than | 2%'S employed by peng ; 8, % 


our situation, as we stood dripping in the cold rain, and | !asso is made of the saplings of birchwood, which is 
thrashing our arms, like hackney-coachmen, to keep the | thrown over the animal, sometimes in the forests, but 
blood in circulation. My hardy friend, indeed, was in | more eilectually, it would seem, when it is overtaken 


a much worse condition than myself. He had been in- ie a call % - =e 
disposed when he started upon the expedition, and was juvtning ion tte. ‘Thetitewity encanto hasty 


now so hoarse that I could scarcely hear him speak | be surpassed for vividness, spirit, and freshness. The 
amid the gusts of wind which swept through the ravine. | writer’s perception and glowing description of scenic 
We both shivered as if in an ague, but he suffered under a | beauty, and his hearty and tender appreciation of the 
fever which was soon superadded. We made repeated sentiments naturally inspired by the things that sur- 


attempts to strike a fire, but our matches would not ‘ . : ; SR Teal 
ignite, and when we had recourse to flint and steel, rounded him, are delightfully exemplified in what fol- 


every thing was so damp around us that our fire would | !ows:— 


of camping out in the wilderness:— 








notkindle. John began to look exceedingly anxious: — 
‘Now, if we only had a little daylight left, I would 


make some shackleberry-tea for you; but it will never 


do to get sick here, for if this storm prove a north-easter, 
God only knows whether all of us may evér get away 
from this notch again. I guess I had better leave the 
camp as it is, and first make a fire for you.’ Saying 
this, Cheney shouldered his axe, and striking off a few 
yards, he felled a dead tree, split it open, and took some 
dry chips from the heart. I then spread my cloak over 
the spot where he laid them to keep off the rain, and 
stooping under it he soon kindled a blaze, which we 
employed ourselves in feeding until the ‘camp’ was 
completed. And now came the task of laying in asup- 
ply of fuel for the night. This the woodman effected 
by himself with an expedition that wes marvellous. 
Measuring three or four trees with his eye, to see that 
they would fall near the fire without touching our wig- 
wam, he attacked them with his axe, felled, and 
chopped them into logs, and made his wood-pile in less 
time than could a city sawyer, who had all his timber 
earted to hand. Blankets were then produced from a 
pack which he had carried on his back; and these, 
when stretched over a carpeting of leaves and branches, 
would have made a comfortable bed, if the latter had 
not been saturated with rain. Matters, however, 
seemed to assume a comfortable aspect, as we now sat 
under the shade of boughs, drying our clothes by the 
fire; while John busied himself in broiling some bacon 
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“‘Running the canoe under the trees, whose morning 


shadows still hung over the lake, we stretched ourselves 
jupon the grass, listening and looking with the most 
} eager attention for the first intimation of approaching 
sport. There was a slight ripple upon the lake, which 
was not favourable to our seeing the deer should he take 
the water at any great distance from us; and the inces- 
sant call of the jay, with the ever-changing cry of the 
loon, created so many noises in the woods, generally so 
still, that the opening of the hounds might have escaped 
us unheard. These early sounds, however, soon ceased 
as the sun came marching up above the mountain tops, 
and spread the silver waves from the centre of the lake 
far and wide, into all its sheltered bays and wood-em- 
bowered friths. The faint ripple of the waters upon 
the rocky shore was the only murmur left. My com- 
panions were conversing in a subdued voice, and I was 
lying a little apart from them revelling in the singular 
beauty of the scene, and trying to fix in my memory 
the peculiar outline of a ridge of mountains opposite, 
when I heard the faint crashing of a bough upon the 
other side of the lake, and rdnning my eye along the 
water, discovered a noble buck, with fine antlers, 
swimming beneath the bank. My comrades caught 
sight of him a moment afterwards, and we all waited 
with eager anxiety to see him put out far enough for us 
to row round him, and cut him off from the shore. But 
the buck had evidently no idea of making a traverse of 
the lake at this time. He was far in advance of the 
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hounds, and had taken the water at this place, not from 
being hotly pursued, but only to throw them off the 
scent, and then double on his own track. He, there- 
fore, kept swimming along the shore, close under the 
steep bank, looking up at it every now and then, as if 
in search of a ‘runway’ which would carry him back | 
again into the depths of the forest.” 


Before following Mr. H. to the hunt, an incidental | 
reflection will come aptly in. No one could have 
thought of the ideas which itembraces and recognises, 
and no one could have so distinctly and delicately 
expressed them, who had never been in a situation | 
where they were forced upon him:— 


“There is nothing in the world like being a few 
hours on a hunting-station, with every sense upon the 
alert to familiarize one with the innumerable sounds 
and noises that steal up in such ‘creeping murmurs’ | 
from the stillest forest. A man may walk the woods 
for years and be conscious only of the call of birds or 
the cry of some of the larger animals, making them- 
selves heard above the rustling of his footsteps. But 
watching thus for young quarry, in a country abound- | 
ing in game, and when it may steal upon you, atany mo- | 
ment, interest approaches almost to anxiety; and intense 
eagerness for sport makes the hearing as nice as when 


fear itself lends its unhappy instinct to the senses. | 


Myriads of unseen insects appear to be grating their | 
wings beneath the bark of every tree around you, and 

the ‘piled leaves,’ too damp to rustle in the breeze, give | 
out a sound as if a hundred rills were creeping beneath | 
their plaited matting.” | 


It cannot require all Mr. Serope’s experience and | 
t 


cengeniality of feeling, after this, to impress a due | 
sense of the appropriateness of the phrase sti//-hunting, 
Mr. Hoffman’s term for the stealthy craftship of deer- 


stalking, or deer-withing. Now for the finale:-— 


“The buck, afier crossing at the inlet, made a circuit 
of several miles, and before we could pull half way | 
down the lake, took the water at a runway opposite to 
the islet, behind which Catlin was watching in his 
skiff. Cool and experienced in the sport, this hunter 
never broke his cover until the deer got fairly out into 
the lake, when he launched out and turned him so 
quickly, that the buck made for the island which his 
pursuer had just left. Linus, however, was took quick 
for him, and threw his withe over the deer’s antlers be- 
fore he cou!d touch the bottom with his feet. But the 


, work before us is an early specimen. 
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| seizing the first missile that came to hand, he dealt the 


buck a blow upon the head, which followed up by a 
slash from his hunting-knife, put an end to the encoun- 
ter. 

* * 


* * 


“A group worthy of Inman’s pencil was collected 


* * 


{around the roaring fire, by which the dripping Catlin 
| was drying himself; while Cheney, with the fat buck 


before him, and the dogs licking the blood at his feet, 
as ever and anon he paused in his operation, and turned 
round to us, to point out some graceful line of fat with 
his hunting-knife, would have formed the prominent 
features of the picture. ‘The potatoes, in the meantime, 
were roasted whole, or sliced up with various savoury 
matters, which were put into the kettle to boil; and 
though we had omitted to bring tumblers with us, 
Cheney's axe hollowed out and fashioned some most 
ingenious drinking-cups, which were ready by the time 
divers choice morsels of venison had been grilled upon 
the coals. ‘There were a few drops at the bottom of an 
old flask of cognac for each of us; we had Mackinaw- 
blankets, stretched upon balsam branches, to recline 
upon; there was no call of duty or business to remind 
us of the lapse of hours: and stories and anecdotes of 
former huntings in these mountains, with practical dis- 
cussions as to what part of a deer afforded the most 
savoury venison, prolonged the repast till sunset.” 


From the Quarterly Review. 
How to Observe—Morals and Manners. By Harriet 


Martineau. Charles Knight. London. 1838, 


In the year of the world 6798, answering to the 
vulgar era of 1835, an association of philanthropic 


| geniuses of both sexes combined to emulate the mate- 
| rtal improvements of the age—gas, rail-roads, and bal- 


loons—by teaching mankind a new and wonderful 
problem in morals—how to observe. This association 
seems to be an offset from the illustrious ‘Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge,’ and means, we 
understand, to publish a complete encyclopedia de 
of which the 
As observation, 


omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis 


in the general sense of the term, is clearly the dawn of 
human faculties, (for the new-born infant shows by an 


buck was a fellow of great weight and vigour, and feel- expression of pain that it observes its change of situa- 
ing himself thus entangled, - — a lateral pe ed tion,) it is strietly in the order of nature and logic that 
deeper water, whic h dragged the hunter out of the boat | this society, meaning to proceed scientifically through 
in an instant. Linus fortunately seized one of the cars, | iden aimed sail , f 

which, being rigged with swivels instead of rowlocks, | the whole physical and menta en ee 
still kept him connected with the skiff. But his sitwa- | should begin with How to observe. ‘The next essay of 
tion was a precarious one; the buck becoming the| the series—How to suck—is in the hands of the pro- 
assailant, strack at him with his forefeet, and got him | fessor of statistics in the London University, and will 


again fairly under water. He rose this time however, | , : . ~ 
with the oar between himself and his antagonist, and | speedily appear, with an appendix, by Charles Bab- 


while clutching the gunwale of the boat with one hand, | bage, Esq., on artificial sucking, vulgarly called milk- 
seized the withe which had eseaped from his grasp, in| ing, accompanied by the specification of a machine 
the same moment that the buck made a pass at him/ which he has invented for performing that operation on 
with his horns, which ripped up the bosom of his shirt, | more cleanly and economical principles than by the 


and was within an inch of goring him todeath. But : : 
before the desperate animal could repeat the thrust, the | #¥man hand, and which only awaits a grant of 5000/. 


hunter had gained the skiff, uow half full of water, and | from the Treasury, to be brought into operation at 
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Spring Garden gate: and the third, How to talk, by a ‘The power of observation must be trained;’ for ‘which 
- . ; Fr tel aif ‘ af ST af 
promising pupil of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, is only | of us w ould undertake to classify the morals and man 
laved by Mr. Knicht’ shelee wat ablete fetal of any hamlet in England after spending a summer 
de Fy a Saws a beng Fe owes “lin itt? ‘If it be thus with us at home,’ ‘what hope re- 
deaf and dumb compositor to communicate with the | mains for the foreign tourist?"—p. 4. 
author: and so on through all the other categories. 
How to observe, in geology, has, we understand, al- | 
ready appeared, by an able explorer of the bowels of 
the earth under the typical cognomen of De la Beche. 
This author labours under the disadvantage of know-| | 1 j 
ne d deal of th sone bon elias cheut which | efore I set out on my travels, by a wise man, since 
ag 0g G6 SE . .  .. |dead. ‘You are going to spend two years in the 
makes his book rather perplexing to the uninformed, for | United States,” said he. “Now just tell me, —do you 
whose use the society professes to publish. But even| expect to understand the Americans by the time you 
in this work, though much of it is above ordinary ea- | come back? You do not: that is well. I lived five 
pacities, there are some things not uninteresting even and tw a a Scotland, and i fancied I under- 
. stood the Scotch; then I came to England, and sup- 
to very young tastes—such as the precept that every 


Not much, certainly; for, at siz months per harolet, 
Methuselah himself would hardly get from La Vendée 
to the Simplon. 


' 


‘I remember some striking words addressed to me, 


posed I should soon understand the English. I have 
body should be constantly furnished with a cup half full | now lived five-and-twenty years here, and I begin to 
of treacle to ascertain the direction of earthquakes.* 

But the second treatise of this class, namely, How to 
observe the morals and manners of the various nations of } 
the globe, has been most properly confided to Miss | 
Martineau—who enjoys, it seems, the great, and in the 
literary world almost singular, advantage of never 
having been on the continent of Europe, nor indeed in 
any country of which English is not the vernacular 
idiom. ‘This circumstance, it is clear, must producea 
fortunate sympathy between the teacher and the pupil, 
however ignorant and inexperienced the latter may be. 

We shall hereafter perhaps take a larger view of the 





progress of his magnificent scheme, which promises to | 
render the future modes of performing all animal 
and intellectual functions as superior to those in| 
present use as the Birmingham rail-carriage is to | 


Pickford’s waggon. For the present, however, we 
must content ourselves with displaying the merits of | 
the system as developed by Miss Martineau, and, as | 
mere extracts could give but an inadequate idea of the | 
precision of her style and the closeness of her reason- | 
ing, we shall rather endeavour to let her explain her- | 
self in her own words, and to exhibit to our readers a | 
miniature, as it were, rather thana review of this great | 
original, preserving even her scientific division of her | 
labours into parts, chapters, sections, &e., and only in- 
terjecting here and there a few explanatory remarks of 
our own to render our abridgment more intelligible. 


‘PART I. 
‘REQUISITES FOR OBSERVATION. 


‘INTRODUCTION. 





‘There is no department of inquiry in which it is not 
fall as easy to miss truth as to find it;’ as ‘a child does 


not catch a gold fish in water at the first trial.’ p. Band 


' 


* This ridiculous, and utterly impracticable proposi- 
tion has been actually and solemnly propounded in the 
work alluded to, as the combined recommendation of two | 


grave philosophers, Messrs. Babbage and De la Béche. 








think I understand neither the Scotch nor the Eng- 
lish.’"—p. 5. 

Such was tle low state of the science of observation 
under the old system; but by Miss Martineau’s new 
lights she was enabled, contrary to her own modest 
apprehension and her wise man’s prophecy, to see all 
America in two years, and has published six octavo 
volumes on that country, containing, no doubt, more 
valuable information than ‘the wise man’ of the old 
school could collect about his native land in twice 
five-and-twenty years. 

‘The traveller must not generalize on the spot.’— 
‘A raw English traveller in China was entertained by 
a host who was intoxicated, and a hostess who was 
red-haired; he immediately made a note of the fact that 
all the men in China were drunkards, and all the wo- 
men red-haired.’—p. 6. 

We have heard this ‘anecdote,’ not of a raw English 
traveller (who could not be very raw if he travelled info 
China), but of an old case-heardened Scotch doctor, 
one Tobias Smollett, to whom the thing is said to 
have happened, not at Pekin, but at a French post- 
house.* 

‘These anecdotes,’ however, ‘are better than the old 
narratives of * men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders.’ "—Jb, 

How much? 

‘It was a great mistake of a geologist to assign a 
wrong level to the Caspian Sea;’ and ‘it is difficult to 
foresee when the British public will believe that the 
Americans are a mirthful nation, or even that the 
French are not almost all cooks or dancing-masters.’ 
p- 7.—*‘As long as travellers generalize on morals and 
manners as hastily as they do, it will probably be im- 
possible to establish a general conviction that no civt/- 
tsed nation is ascertainably better or worse than any 
other on this side barbarisu.’—pp. 7, 8. 

* The story is still older than Smollet. We find it in 
a French ‘Dictionnaire a Anecdotes,’ previed long before 
Smollet’s travels, and there attributed toa German, ‘qui 
passant par Blois, of son hotesse etait rousse et pen com- 
plaisante, mit sur son Aljwm.—N,. B. Toutes les femme 
de Blois sont rousses et acarvatres.’ 
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With a short commentery on this important and un- 
deniable trath—that no civilised nation can be better 
in morals or manners than any other civilised nation, 
unless the last-mentioned civilised nation should be also 
berbarous,—the Introduction closes. 


‘CHAPTER I. 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL REQUISITES, 


‘There are two parties to the work of observation— 
the observer and the observed: This ts an important 
fact.’—p. 11. 


Very! 
‘SECTION I. 


‘A traveller must have made up his mind as to what 
it is he wants to know. In physical science great re- 
sults may be obtained by Aap-hazard experiments; but 
this is not the case in morals.’ p. 11.—*The wise tra- 
veller’s aim’ should be ‘the exclusion of prejudice. In 
short, he is to prepare himself to bring whatever he 


may observe to the test of some high and broad princi-| 


ple, and not to that of a low comparative practice,’ 
which will enable him to discover that, although ‘in 
his native village, to leave the door open or shut bears 
no relation to morals and little to manners, to shut the 
door is as cruel an act in a Hindoo hut, as to leave it 
open in a Greenland cabin.’—p. 14. 


Just the same—there seldom being a door in either. 


‘To test one people by another is to argue within a 
very small segment of a circle.’ —Ib. 

To argue in a circle is, we all know, bad logic: how 
much worse must it be to argue in the segment of a 
circle!’ There was long ago in France a fellow, one 
Moliére, who is supposed to have known how to ob- 
serve; and, though he was reckoned no great mathe- 
matician, he had the good luck to stumble ‘hap-ha- 
zard,’ as will ‘sometimes happen in the physical 
sciences,’ on this very distinction between the circle 
and the segment. 

‘ Mascarille.—Te souvient-il, Vicomte, de cette demi- 
/une que nous emportames sur les ennemis au siége 
d’Arrast? 

‘Jodelet.—Que veux-tu dire avec ta demi-lune? C’etait 
bien une dune toule entiére.’ 

This curious coincidence may perhaps induce Miss 
Martinean to look into the ingenious work which she 
has thas, no doubt unconsciously, imitated—it is called 
Les Peectevses Ripicunes, and cannot fail, we assure 
her, to be of great use to one who so well knows ‘how 


to observe.” 
‘SECTION II. 


‘The traveller, when he was a child, was probably 
taught that eyes, ears, and understanding are all suffi- 
cient to gain for him as much knowledge as he will 
have time to acquire;’ #6.— 


but that was a mistake—, 


‘a traveller may do better without eyes, or without ears, 
than without principles.’—p. 14. 
And, indeed, the only two travellers mentioned with 
any degree of approbation in the whole work are 
‘Holman, the b/ind traveller, who gains a wonderful 
amount of information, though he is shut out from the 
evidence yielded by the human countenance, and by 
way-side groups,’ and ‘the case of the Deaf Traveller.’ 
—([name not stated]—‘which leads us to say the same 
about the other great avenue of knowledge.’—The blind 
and the deaf travellers must suffer under a deprivation 
or deficiency of certain classes of facts. ‘The condition 
of the unphilosophical traveller is much worse.’ ib.— 
This superiority of the blind and deaf in the new 
science of observing is strongly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing questions: — 

‘Is the Shaker of New England a good judge of the 
morals and manners of the Arab of the Desert?’—p. 17. 

Clearly not—particularly if he can see or hear. 

‘What sort of a verdict would the shrewdest gipsey 
pass upon the monk of La Trappe? What would the 
Scotch peasant think of the magical practices of Egypt? 
or the Russian soldier of a meeting of electors in the 
| United States?’—7d. 
| We cannot answer these questions; but Miss Marti- 
Sat : , , 
| neau’s inference is plain and undeniable—none of these 
| persons could be expected in their present state to 
write an instructive book of travels, whereas, if any of 


| them, after losing eyes and ears, should by any means 








become acquainted with this excellent work, and there- 
| by learn how to observe, he 


| ‘would see the whole of the earth in one contemplation.’ 
| —‘In the extreme North, there is the snow-hut of the 
Esquimanx, shining with the fire within, like an ala- 
baster lamp left burning in a wide waste.’—‘In the ex- 
| treme East, there is the Chinese family in their garden, 
| treading its paved walks.’—‘In the extreme South, 
there is the Colonist of the Cape, lazily basking before 
his door..—‘In the extreme West, the hunters laden 
with furs.’—‘Here is the Russian nobleman on his es- 
tate, the lord of the fate of his serfs; —‘his wife leads a 
languid life among her spinning-maidens.’—‘There is 
the Frankfort trader dwelling among equals.’—*Here 
is the French peasant returning from the field in total 
ignorance of what has taken place in the capital of late; 
and there is the English artisan carrying home to his 
wife some fresh hopes of the interference of parliament 
about labour and wages. Here is a conclave of Car- 
| dinals; there a company of Brahmins.’—‘A troop of 
| horsemen traversing the desert.’-—*A German vineyard.’ 
—‘The Swiss mountains.’—*The coffee-house at Cairo.” 
/—The churches of Italy..—*And the New England 
parlour, where the young scholar reads the Bible to pa- 
/ rent or aged grandfather. All these, and more, will a 
| traveller of the most enlightened order revolve before his 
| mind’s eye as he notes the groups which are presented 
‘to his senses. Of such travellers there are but too few. 
pp- 18, 19. 
| Very few indeed; and, considering that there are but 
two blind travellers extant,* and only one that we 





* The French, who seem resolved to outdo us in all 
| branches of philosophy, have pushed Miss Martineau’s 
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know of, stone deaf, we cannot but wonder where Miss 
Martineau has collected all this valuable information. 


SECTION Il. 


‘As an instance of the advantage which a philosophi- 
cal traveller has over an unprepared one, look at the 
difference which will enter into a man’s judgment of 
nations, according as he carries about with him the 
vague popular nolion of a moral sense, or has investigated 
the laws under which feelings of right and wrong grow 
up in all men.’ p. 21.—*When he sees the Arab or 
American Indian offer daughter or wife to the stranger, 
as a part of the hospitality which is, in the host’s mind, 
the first of the duties, the observer regards the fact as 
he regards the mode of education in old Sparta, where 
physical hardihood and moral slavery constituted a man 
most honourable.’-—*To go without clothing was, till 
lately, perfectly innocent in the South Sea Islands; but, 
now that civilization has been fairly established by the 
missionaries, it has become a sin.’—‘Instances of such 
varieties and oppositions of conscience might be multi- 
plied till they filled a volume, to the perplexity and 

ief of the unphilosophical, and the serene instruction 
of the philosophical observer.’—p. 24. 

No doubt the Cyprian hospitality of the Indian 
might surprise and, peradventure, perplex an unphilo- 
sophical observer, while even the stark-naked modesty 
of the South Seas could not disturb the blind; but what 
is meant by serene instruction, or what instruction of 
any kind could be derived from those odd exhibitions, 
we do not exactly understand. We suppose Miss 
Martineau does. 


‘Whatever tends to make men happy, becomes a fal- 
filment of the will of God.’-—*When the Ashantee offers 
a human sacrifice,’—‘when the Hindoo exposes his 
sick parent in the Ganges,’—‘when Sand stabbed 
Kotzebue,’—*when the Georgian planter buys and sells 
slaves,’—‘these things would be wickedness, perpe- 
trated against better knowledge, #f the supposition of a 
universal infallible moral sense were true. The traveller 
who should consistently adhere to the motion of a moral 
sense, must pronounce the Ashantee worshipper as 
guilty as Greenacre: the Hindoo son a parricide, not 
only in fact, but in the most revolting sense of the term: 
Sand, a Thurtell; and the Georgian planter such a 
monster of tyranny as a Sussex farmer would be if he 
set up a whippingpost for his labourers, and sold their 
little ones to gipsies. Such judgments would be cruel- 
ly illiberal.” 

‘So much for one instance of the advantage to the 
traveller of being provided with definite principles,’— 
‘instead of mere vague moral notions and general prepos- 
sessions, which can ,serve only as a false medium, by 
which much that he sees must necessarily be perverted 
or obscured.’—p. 25. 


theory even further than Lieutenant Holman, the blind 
Englishman; Ae only publishes his observations—but a 
blind Frenchman has announced his voyage round the 
world with sketched views. We copy the advertisement 
from the last French papers:—‘Souvenirs d’un Aveugle. 
Voyage autour du Monde, par M. Jacques Arago, enriché 
de soizante magnifiques DESSINS D’APRES LES Croquis de M. 
Arago, a la fidelite desque’s 1 Acadamie a rendu les temoig- 
nages les plus honorables. Hortel et Ozaune, Editeurs, 58, 
Rue Jacob.’ This blind traveller and draftsman is a 
younger brother of Arago, the savant. 


The conclusion is clear—a traveller had better get 
rid of that old prejudice about a moral sense, or else not 
see at all. 


SECTION IV. 


‘The traveller, having satisfied himself that there are 
some universal feelings about right and wrong.’—['This 
seems somewhat inconsistent with the former chapter 
—but what of that?]—‘must next give his attention to 
modes of conduct, which seem to him good or bad,— 
‘His first general principle is, that the daw of nature 
is the only one by which mankind at large can be 
judged.’—p. 27. 

With these lights—the moral and religious purity of 
which needs no eulogy from us—he will be able to 
distinguish, what no human intellect can do with such 
guiding principles, ‘a citizen of Philadelphia from one 
of London,’ ‘a Polish peasant from an American farmer’ 
—‘a court lady from Dr. Adam Smith’—‘gold and sil- 
ver’ from bread and butter—and ‘a feudal castle ona 
rock or some other eminence,’ from a steamboat on the 
Mississippi. 

These are, it will be confessed, fine distinctions, and 
indeed shades of character imperceptible to any one 
who has not profoundly studied how to observe, whilea 
traveller who has that unspeakable advantage will not 
only be able to distinguish between such material ob- 
jects as ‘Madame d’Aunoy’ and the Glasgow professor, 
but, what seems still more difficult, will be taught to 
confound certain moral notions hitherto considered as 
quite irreconcilable: — 

‘His second general principle’-—[we have just seen 
that his first must be that there is no such thing asa 
moral sense} —‘must be that every prevalent virtue or 
vice is the result of the particular circumstances amidst 
which the society exists.’—*He will not visit individu- 
als with any bitterness of censure for participating in 
prevalent faults.’.—*Nor indulge contempt, or anything 
but a mild compassion, for any social pepravity or de- 
formity.’—p. 39. 

So far is clear and easy; there is no real distinction 
between good and bad, nor any moral difference be- 
tween right and wrong; but the second chapter opens 
with a postulate, which is, to us at least, somewhat 


discouraging: — 
‘CHAPTER IL. 


*MORAL REQUISITES. 


‘An observer, to be perfectly accurate, should be him- 
self perfect.’ p. 40. A fortiori, one who can teach 
observers, must be prater-pluperfect, or we should per- 
haps write it prater-blue-perfect. 

But Miss Martineau is aware that few mortals can 
be so fortunate as herself in having attained absolute 
| perfection, and she kindly holds out a hope that a per- 
| son who may happen to fall something short of perfec- 
tion may still be allowed to make a tour on the Conti- 
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nent; but there is one qualification, less difficult, in-| ranks by name, and ordered them to be immediately 

| shot?’ *Toussaiat’s nephew being one of them.’—*He 
| might have pronounced Toussaint a ferocious despot, 
| and the thirteen so many craven fools; while the facts 
‘The observer must have sympathy; and his sympa- Wear a very different aspect to one who knows the 


deed, which she still rigidly insists upon as a sine qua 


non, 


minds of the men.’—p. 45. 

The unsympathizing traveller would have, it seems, 

_ sympathized with the victims, while a sympathizing 
|r aveller would not. 


thy must be untrammelled and unreserved.’ p. 41.— 
‘As well might the Lr/-king go and play the florist in 
the groves and plains of the tropics, as an unsympa- 
thizing man render an account of society.’"—‘If a man 
have not sympathy, there is no point of the universe— 
none so wide even as the Mahomedan bridge over the | 
bottomless pit—where he can meet with his fellow.’— | 
p- 42. 


9 
‘CHAPTER IIL. 


‘MECHANICAL REQUISITES. 


It seems as if some awful and important truth were | ‘No philosophical or moral fitness will qualify a tra- 
shrouded under this mysterious imagery; but all that | veller to observe a people if he does not select a mode of 
we can gather from it is an inference that, if such a) travelling which will enable him to see and converse 


philosophical traveller as Miss Martineau describes, 
shall ever meet his fellow, it must be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the botiomless pit. 

*“HTuman conduct,” says a philosopher, “is guided 
by rule.”"—p. 44. 

We could have wished that a proposition so startling 
as this had been substantiated by the name of the phi- 
losophie author; but it is at least supported by an il- 
lustrious practical example— 


| with a number and variety of persons.” ‘The travel- 

ling arrangements of the English preclude the possi- 
| bility of studying morals and manners.’ ‘I have heard 
gentlemen say that they lose half their pleasure in go- 
ing abroad, from the coldness and shyness with which 
the English are treated.’—‘I have heard ladies say that 
they find great difficulty in becoming acquainted with 
their neighbours at the fables d’ hile.’"—p. 52. 


Itis certainly a lamentable truth that English /adées, 
|and even English women, are miserably deficient in 
this kind of sympathy; and what is still worse, un- 


‘Robinson Crusoe could not have endured his life a| philosophical husbands and fathers encourage them 


month without rules to live by.’ 


Miss Martineau has, no doubt, discovered that 


| in such wnnatural and culpable reserve: while on the 


contrary, 


Robinson Crasoe was not, as is valgarly thought, a| ‘A good deal may be learned on board steamboats, and 


vision of Defoe’s brain, but a real traveller, whose ex- 
ample should be carefully studied. For this, she has 
the authority of the French lady, who asked Sir 


in such vehicles as the American stages;’—but—*when 
steamboats ply familiarly on the Indus, and we have 


| the railroad to Calcutta,’—*when we make trips to New 


Zealand, and think little of a ran down the west coast 


‘Thomas Robinson at adinner-table in Paris, ‘Monsieur, | of Africa,’—‘our countrymen will perforce, exchange 


seriez vous, par hazard, le fameux Robinson?" 
From Robinson Crusoe, Miss Martineau proceeds 
naturally to the metaphysics of sympathy. 


‘When sentiment is connected with the rules by 
which men live, they become religion.’—‘If the stranger 
cannot sympathize in the sentiment, he ‘can never un- 
derstand the political religion of the United States’— 
‘like one who, without hearing the music, sees a room- 
full of people begin to dance. The case is the same 
with certain Americans who have no antiquarian sym- 
pathies, and who think our sovereigns mad for riding to 
St. Stephen’s in the royal state-coach.’—7d. 


Here is a striking instance that knowing how to ob- | 


serve may be as useful at home as abroad—until Miss 
Martineau’s more accurate system of observation had 
enlightened ps, we always thought that, when our 
sovereigns went to parliament, they went tothe House 
of Lords, and not to the House of Commons, and we 
even imagined that there might be some latent consti- 
tutional reason for the preference—but we were, it 
seems, mistaken. 

‘If an unsympathizing strang@r is so perplexed by’ ‘a 
royal procession,’ ‘what would he have thought’ ‘in 
Hayti, when Toussaint L’Ouverture ranged his negro 
forces before him, called out thirteen men from the 


| conversation with the persons they meet, and may 
| chance to get rid of the unsociability for which they 
|are notorious.’—‘Meantime, the wisest and happiest 
traveller is the pedestrian.’—*To see either scenery or 
people, let all who have strength and courage go on 
foot. I prefer this even to horse-back. A horse is an 
anxiety and a trouble.’—p. 52. 

This is undeniable; particularly if Miss Martineau 
| had to groom her own nag; and indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances a horse would be of comparatively liggle 
use either in the American stages or steamboats, and 
quite as little in a voyage to New Zealand; but there 
are circumstances in which we humbly think that 
| horses and carriages have their advantages; even a 
|male pedestrian might get foot-sore, a female might 
find it difficult to carry an adequate quantity of becom- 
ing apparel, and the progress of either, would be rather 
slow, considering that, according to Miss Martineau’s 
programme, one has to visit the ‘Esquimaux,’ ‘the 
Chinese,’ ‘the Hottentots,’ ‘the American fur-hunters,’ 
‘the Russians,’ ‘Frankfort,’ ‘France,’ ‘England,’ ‘Rome 
lat the Conclave,’ ‘Cairo,’ &c. Captain Barclay, in 
| his best speed and a flannel-jacket, could not get over 
‘the ground during his natural life, particularly if he 
| were to diverge—as is prescribed by Miss Martineau— 


| 
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‘To sit on a rock in the midst of a rushing stream as | 
often in a day as he likes’—to hunt a waterfall by its 
sound—‘to follow out any tempting glade in any wood. | 
There is no cushion of moss at the foot of an old tree | 
that he may not sit down on if he pleases. Hecan read 
for an hour without fear of passing by something un-| 
noticed.’—*His food; he eats it under the alders in some | 
recess of a brook. He is secure of his sleep; and, when 
his waking eyes rest upon his knapsack, Ais heart leaps 
with pleasure as he remembers where he is, and what 


at day is before him.’—p. 53. 
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most persons to learn to understand it perfectly when 
spoken by others.’—7d. 

Quite easy; the only possible difficulty in the pro- 
cess would be our having already 
‘become first acquainted with the language in books,’ 
such as ‘French Dialogue’ and ‘Krummacher’s Para- 
bles,’ which lead us to suppose too solemn and weighty 
a meaning in what is expressed in an unfamiliar lan- 
guage.’—ib. 


But a language which you have had the prudence 


In all this we cordially agree, except, perhaps, a8 to | paver to attempt to learn out of a book, and a fortiori 


the superior security of the Anapsack, which we fear 


al] the other languages (Esquimaux’, Hottentot’s, New 


might be as easily stolen from a sleeping traveller as | 7.) ander’s, &c.) which have no books to impede the 


a coach-trunk or imperial out of a bed-chamber. In 


| 
} 


process, come,—as reading and writing did to Dog- 


general Miss Martineau does not describe her philoso- | berry,—‘by nature,’ and are, in short, ‘as easy as— 


phical traveller as subject to violent emotions. Wit-| 
ness the indifference with which he is supposed to con- | 


lying!” 
These preliminaries having been settled—that the 


template the Venuses of the South sea; but his heart | traveller must proceed on foot—that he shall not have 


leaps at the sight of his Anapsack. 


rm: s ~ . 
This reminds us of | attempted to learn the various languages out of books 


ope observer of the name of Mr. Gamaliel| __444 that he shall have furnished himself with a 
Pickle, senior, who was never known to betray the) knapsack and sympathy, as means how fo observe, we 


faintest symptom of transport, extept one eveniug at 
his club, when he showed some demonstration of vi- 
vacity at the sight of a delicate loin of veal! 

But, after all, the greatest difficulty in the way of 
pedestrianism is the delay, particularly as Miss Mar- 


are next to enquire what to observe. 


‘PART II. 


‘WHAT TO OBSERVE. 


‘A good many features compose the physiognomy of 


— epecifically states as the ~eugune ae places | a nation; and scarcely any traveller is qualified to study 
which must be visited after this manner, ‘Dunkeld | them all.’—p. 61, 


3ridye, the brook Kedron, and the valley of Jehosha- 
phat.’ p. 56. And, indeed, here she may be right, for 
we do think that, if half a dozen travellers were to set 


out under her directions from Dunkeld, their first and | 


final place of meeting might possibly be the valley of | 
Jehoshaphat. 
‘Nothing need be said on a matter so obvious as the 


necessity of understanding the language of the people 
visited.’ p. 58.—‘Difference of language is undeniably | 


This useful suggestion as to concentrating one’s cu- 
| riosity is inculeated by a familiar and well-known il- 
| lustration. 

‘I believe every portrait-painter trusts mainly to one 
feature for the fidelity of his likenesses, and bestows 
more study and care on that one than on any other.’—id. 





Every body knows that Sir Thomas Lawrence at- 
tained his high excellence by this process. Of his 
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a great difficulty.—‘Happily, however, the difficulty | various beautiful portraits he never painted more than 
may be presently so far surmounted as not to interfere | the left eye, in which he was supposed to be peculiary 
with the object of observing morals and manners.’—/| happy; his right eyes, when he did attempt them, were 
p- 59. very inferior; they were generally by Wilkins; Mr. 
This is certainly the most useful and important point | Simpkins did the noses, necks, and chins; the legs and 
in the whole book; this ‘present/y,’ acquiring all lan- lips were generally divided between Mr. Tompkins and 
guages—this miraculous gift of tongues, will immor- | Mr. Jenkins, and the other pupils took the features in 
talize the name of the illustrious inventor. Instead | Which they respectively excelled. ‘This process pro- 
of the old French proverb, ¢/ parle francais camme duced that grace and harmony that we observe in the 
une vache Espagnole,’ we shall hear, ‘il parle telle| works of our great artist. 
ou telle langue comme Mademoisellé Martineau,’ whe, | But, although it is best as a general principle to 
it seems, talks no language but her own. Like all study one feature only, Miss Martineau would in prac- 
other great discoveries, the ‘process,’ when once ex-| tice allow some small variety of investigation, and she 
plained, appears equally simple and effectual. It is | particularly mentions a few topics which a traveller 
conveyed in one word—an observer need never speak! | may be allowed to notice. 
and to one who never speaks all tongues are clearly 
the same. But— 
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‘Passion-week at Rome,’—‘a camp-meeting in Ohio,’ 
—‘the worship of the sun in China,’—‘town-halls in 
; England,’—‘an Italian carnival,’-—*Egyptian holiday,’ 

‘Impossible as it may be to attain to an adequate ex- | ‘opera at Milan,’—‘the theatre at Paris,’-—‘a bull-fight 
pression of one’s self in a foreign tongue, it is easy to | at Madrid,’—‘a fair at Leipzig,’ —‘a review at St. Pe- 
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tersburgh,’—‘fruit, stories, ale, politics, tea, coffee, do- 
minoes, lemonade, and Punch,’—‘cricket,’—‘a Scotch 
burial,’—‘the funeral ceremonies among the Cingalese,’ 
—‘conclave of White Boys in Mayo,’—‘a similar con- 
clave of Swiss insurgents,’-—‘last revolution in Paris,’ 
—‘the Covenanters of the Scottish mountains,’—‘the 
freedom of the Australian peasantry,’—‘the etiquette of 
the court of Ava.’—pp. 64, 65. 


These are some of the places and subjects which a 
pedestrian traveller—with sympathy, a knapsack, and 
his thoughts fired on one feature—may advantageously 
visit and investigate. 


‘CHAPTER I. 


‘RELIGION. 
‘Dieu a dit, Peuples, je vous attends.’—De Berancer. 


It is impossible not to observe the propriety of in- 
troducing the subject of religion by a quotation from 
a book of /icentious and infidel songs. It proves Miss 
Martineau to be above many prejudices which still hang 
about inferior women, and prepares us for the general 
views she takes of religion. 

‘Of religion, in its widest sense (the sense in which 
the traveller must recognise it,) there are three kinds; 
not in all cases minutely distinguishable, but bearing dif- 
ferent general impress, viz: 

‘The Licentious, 

‘The Ascetic, and 

‘The Moderate.’—p. 68. 


But the subject grows too serious. Such aclassifi- 
eation of ‘Religions’—though it be sheer nonsense— 
is disgusting to all good sense and right feeling, and 
the commentaries which follow are still more so. Here, 
then, we are forced to stop; and throw away, together 
the mask of irony and Miss Martineau’s scrap-book— 
the very foolishest and most unfeminine farrago we 
have ever met of apocryphal anecdotes, promiscuous 
facts, and jumbled ideas—picked at random (or at least 
which might be so) out of the Penny Magazine and 
such like repositories. We should not have thought 
it worth while to take even this contemptuous notice 
of it, but that, wherever, throughout the volume, we 
have been able to detect a meaning, it is a mischievous 
one; and if it really be, as is said, the precursor of a 
course of Martineau morality, the sooner the public 
are warned against such at once stupid and impudent 
impostures the better. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
C. N. 8: 
I Gaze upon thy cherub face, 
And in its placid beauty trace 
‘The sacred stamp of those pure skies, 
That lent thee to a father’s eyes. 





MISS MARTINEAU’S MORALS AND MANNERS. 


No earthly stain is in thee seen, 

But all is love, and joy serene; 

Hope that alone our souls may cheer, 
Hope is not known nor needed here. 


So heavenly soft those features show, 
That tears of fearful gladness flow: 
A misty veil obscures my sight, 

And dreamy visions lift their light. 


I see a young and ruddy maid 
Disporting in the grassy shade; 

With flying feet and tresses free, 

And looks that laugh and speak to me. 


But oh! sad change! on yonder bed 

A pale and fainting form is spread; 
And what is he whose lifted dart, 
Aiming at hers, would reach my heart? 


Yet see again a nymph appears 
Of riper trame and added years; 
A radiant wreath her locks to bind 
By duty and by love is twined. 


Anon, a grey and aged sire 

Sits feebly by the winter’s fire, 

While near, with bright and busy hands, 
A ministering spirit stands. 


Sweet sunny children next I see, 
Clustering around that vld man’s knee; 
And one, most loved, whose baby brow 
Wears the same grace I saw but now. 


The mirror trembles, and nv more 

I know the forms that pleased before; 
The lines a gaudy image bring 

Of some vain, fickle, fluttering thing. 


With that fair face, as with its prey, 
Each idle impulse seems to play, 

And o’er it now the shadows move, 
Of clouded hopes and blighted love. 


I start—with grief and terror chill: 
My infant child, I hold thee still; 

I hold thee innocent and pure, 
From sin and sorrow yet secure. 


That which hereafter thou shalt be 

Is partly hid in Heaven’s decree: 

But oh! how much my words and will 
Must mould thy fate for good or ill! 


COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


A snapy seat by some cool mossy spring, 

Where solemn trees close round, and make a gloom, 
And faint and earthly smells, as from a tomb, 
Unworldly thoughts and quiet wishes bring:— 

Such hast thou been to me each morn and eve; 

Best loved when most thy call did interfere 

With schemes of toil or pleasure that deceive 

And cheat young hearts; for then thou mad’st me feel 
The holy Church more nigh, a thing to fear. 
Sometimes all day with books, thoughts proud and wild 
Have risen, till I saw the sunbeams reed 4 

Through painted glass at even-song, and weave 
Their threefold tints upon the marble near, 

Faith, prayer, and love, the spirit of a child!—Faber. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Festivities are held in honour of Nicholas, who suddenly 
withdraws himself from the society of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles and his theatrical companions. 


Mr. Vincent Crummles was no sooner acquainted 
with the public announcement which Nicholas had 
made relative to the probability of his shortly ceasing 
to be a member of the company, than he evinced many 
tokens of grief and consternation; and, in the extremity 


of his despair, even held out certain vague promises of | 


a speedy improvement not only in the amount of his 
regular salary, but also in the contingent emoluments 
appertaining to his authorship. Finding Nicholas bent 
upon quitting the society—for he had now determined 





“You on the top of a pair of steps with the phenome- 
non in an attitude; ‘Farewell’ on a transparency behind; 
and nine people at the wings with a squib in each hand 
—all the dozen and a half going off at once—it would 
be very grand—awful from the front, quite awful.” 

As Nicholas appeared by no means impressed with 
the solemn.ty of the proposed effect, but on the con- 
trary, received the proposition in a most irreverent 
manner and laughed at it very heartily, Mr. Crummles 
abandoned the project in its birth, and gloomily ob- 
served that they must make up the best bill they could 
with combats and hornpipes, and so stick to the legiti- 
mate drama. 

For the purpose of carrying this object into instant 


}execution, the manager at once repaired to a small 
| dressing-room adjacent, where Mrs. Crummles was 


that, even if no further tidings eame from Newman, he | then occupied in exchanging the habiliments of a melo- 


would, at all hazards, ease his mind by repairing to 
London and ascertaining the exact position of his sis- 
ter—Mr. Cruminles was fain to content himself by cal- 
eulating the chances of his coming back again, and 
taking prompt and energetic measures to make the most 
of him before he went away. 

“Let me see,” said Mr. Crummles, taking off his 
outlaw’s wig, the better to arrive at a cool-headed view 
of the whole case. “Let me see. This is Wednesday 


night. We’ll have posters out the first thing in the 


morning, announcing positively your last appearance 


for to-morrow.” 

“But perhaps it may not be my last appearance, you 
know,” said Nicholas.—“Unless I am summoned 
away, I should be sorry to inconvenience you by 
leaving before the end of the week.” 

“So much the better,’ returned Mr. Crummles. 
“We can have positively your last appearance, on 
Thursday—re-engagement for one night more, on Fri- 
day—and, yielding to the wishes of numerous influen- 
tial patrons, who were disappointed in obtaining seats, 
on Saturday. That ought to bring three very decent 
houses.” 

‘Then I am to make three last appearances, am 1?” 
inquired Nicholas, smiling. 

“Yes,” rejoined the manager, scratching his head 
with an air of some vexation; “three is not enough, 
and it’s very bungling and irregular not to have more, 
but if we can’t help it we can’t, so there’s no use in 
talking. A novelty would be very desirable. You 
couldn’t sing a comic song on the pony’s back, could 
you?” 

“No,” replied Nicholas, **I couldn’t indeed.” 

“It has drawn money before now,”’ said Mr. Crumm- 
les, with a look of disappointment. What do you 
think of a brilliant display of fireworks?” 

**That it would be rather expensive,” replied Nicho- 
las, drily. 

“Eighteenpence would do it,”’ said Mr. Crummles. 
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dramatic empress for the ordinary attire of matrons in 
the nineteenth century. And with the assistance of 
this lady, and the accomplished Mrs. Grudden (who 
had quite a genius for making out bills, being a great 
hand at throwing in the notes of admiration, and know- 
ing from long experience exactly where the largest 
capitals ought to go), he seriously applied himself to 
the composition of the poster. 

“Heigho!”’ sighed Nicholas, as he threw himself 
back in the prompter’s chair, after telegraphing the 
needful directions to Smike, who had been playing a 
meagre taylor in the interlude, with one skirt to his 
coat, and a little pocket handkerchief with a large hole 
in it, and a woollen nightcap, and a red nose, and other 
distinctive marks peculiar to tailors on the stage. 
“Heigho! I wish all this were over.” 

“Over, Mr. Johnson!” repeated a female voice be- 
hind him, in a kind of plaintive surprise. 

“It was an ungallant speech, certainly,” said Nicho- 
las, looking up to see who the speaker was, and re- 
cognising Miss Snevellicci. “I would not have made 
it if I had known you had been within hearing.” 

“What a dear that Mr. Digby is!” said Miss Sne- 
vellicci, as the tailor went off on the opposite side, at 
the end of the piece, with great applause. (Smike’s 
theatrical name was Digby.) 

“1°l] tell him presently, for his gratification, that you 
said so,”’ returned Nicholas. 

“Qh you naughty thing!” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 
“T dun’t know, though, that I should much mind Ais 
knowing my opinion of him; with some other people, 
indeed, it might be—”” Here Miss Snevellicci stopped, 
as though waiting to be questioned; but no questioning 
came, for Nicholas was thinking about more serious 
matters. 

«How kind it is of you,” resumed Miss Snevellicci, 
after a short silence, “to sit waiting here for him night 
after night, night after night, no matter how tired you 
are; and taking so much pains with him, and doing it 
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all with as much delight and readiness as if you were 
coining gold by it!” 

‘‘He well deserves all the kindness I can show him, 
and a great deal more,”’ said Nicholas. ‘He is the 
most grateful, single-hearted, affectionate creature, that 
ever breathed.”’ 

“So odd, too,’’ remarked Miss Snevellicci, “isn’t 
he?”’ 

“God help him, and those who have made him so, 
he is indeed,” rejoined Nicholas, shaking his head. 

“He is such a devilish close chap,” said Mr. Fo- 
lair, who had come up a little before, and now joined 
in the conversation. ‘Nobody can ever get anything 
out of him.” 

«What shou/d they get out of him?’ asked Nicholas, 
turning round with some abruptness. 

Zooks! what a fire-eater you are, Johnson!’ re- 
tarned Mr. Folair, pulling up the heel of his dancing- 
shoe. ‘I’m only talking of the natural curiosity of the 
people here, to know what he has been about all his 
life.” 

**Poor fellow! it is pretty plain, I should think, that he 
has not the intellect to have been about anything of much 
importance to them or anybody else,” said Nicholas. 

“Ay,” rejoined the actor, contemplating the effect 
of his face in a lamp reflector, **but that involves the 
whole question, you know.” 

What question?” asked Nicholas. 

“Why, the who he is and what he is, and how you 
two, who are so different, came to be such close com- 
panions,”’ replied Mr. Folair, delighted with the oppor- 
tunity of saying something disagreeable. “That's in 
everybody’s mouth.” 

“The ‘everybody’ of the theatre, I suppose?” said 
Nicholas, contemptuously. 

“In it and out of it too,”’ replied the actor. 
you know, Lenville says——” 

“I thought I had silenced him effectually,” inter- 
rupted Nicholas, reddening. 

‘Perhaps you have,” rejoined the immovable Mr. 
Folair; “if you have, he said this before he was silenced: 
Lenville says that you’re a regular stick of an actor, 
and that it’s only the mystery about you that has caused 
you to go down with the people here, and that Crumm- 
les keeps it up for his own sake; though Lenville 
says he don’t believe there’s anything at all in it, ex- 
cept your having got into a scrape and run away from 
somewhere, for doing something or other.” 

“Oh!” said Nicholas, forcing a smile. 

“That's a part of what he says,” added Mr. Folair. 
“IT mention it as the friend of both parties, and in strict 
confidence. J don’t agree with him, you know. He 
says he takes Digby to be more knave than fool; and 
old Fluggers, who does the heavy business you know, 
he says that when he delivered messages at Covent 
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Garden the season before last, there used to be a pick- 
pocket hovering about the coach-stand who had exact- 
ly the face of Digby; though, as he very properly says, 
Digby may not be the same, bat only his brother, or 
some near relation.” 

“Oh!” cried Nicholas again. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Folair, with undisturbed calmness, 
“that’s what they say. I thought I'd tell you, because 
really you ought to know. Oh! here’s this blessed 
phenomenon at last. Ugh, you little imposition, I 
should like to—quite ready, my darling,—humbug— 
Ring up Mrs. G., and let the favourite wake ’em.”’ 

Uttering in a loud voice such of the latter allusions 
as were complimentary to the unconscious phenome- 
non, and giving the rest in a confidential ‘‘aside’’ to 
Nicholas, Mr. Folair followed the ascent of the curtain 
with his eyes, regarded with a sneer the reception of 
Miss Crummles as the Maiden, and, falling back a 
step or two to advance with the better effect, uttered a 
preliminary how], and “‘went on’’ chattering bis teeth 
and brandishing his tin tomahawk as the Indian 
Savage. 

“So, these are some of the stories they invent about 
us, and bandy from mouth to mouth!” thought Nicho- 
las. “If a man would commit an inexpiable offence 
against any society, large or small, let him be success- 
ful. They will forgive him any crime but that.” 

“You surely don’t mind what that malicious creature 
says, Mr. Johnson?”’ observed Miss Snevellicci in her 
most winning tones. 

“Not I,”’ replied Nicholas. “If I were going to re- 
main here, I might think it worth my while to embroil 
myself. As it is, let them talk till they are hoarse. 
But here,” added Nicholas, as Smike approached, 
“there comes the subject of a portion of their good-na- 
ture, so let he and I say good night together.” 

‘No, I will not let either of you say anything of the 
kind,”’ returned Miss Snevellicci. ‘*You must come 
and see mamma, who only came to Portsmouth to-day, 
and is dying to behold you. Led, my dear, persuade 
Mr. Johnson.” 

“Oh, I’m sure,”’ returned Miss Ledrook, with con- 
siderable vivacity, ‘if you can’t persuade him——” 
Miss Ledrook said no more, but intimated, by a dex- 
terous playfulness, that if Miss Snevellicci coulda’t 
persuade him, nobody could. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Lillyvick have taken lodgings in our 
house, and share our sitting-room for the present,”’ said 
Miss Snevellicci. ‘Won't that induce you!” 

*‘Surely,” returned Nicholas, “I can require no pos- 
sible inducement beyond your invitation.” 

“Oh no! I dare say,” rejoined Miss Snevellicci. 
And Miss Ledrook said, “Upon my word!” Upon 
which Miss Snevellicci said that Miss Ledrook was 4 
giddy thing; and Miss Ledrook said that Miss Snevel- 
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licei needn’t colour up quite so much; and Miss Sne- 
vellicci beat Miss Ledrook, and Miss Ledroook beat 
Miss Snevellicci. 

“Come,” said Miss Ledrook, “it’s high time we 
were there, or we shall have poor Mrs. Snevellicci 
thinking that you have run away with her daughter, 
Mr. Johnson; and then we should havea pretty to do.” 

“My dear .Led,” remonstrated Miss Snevellicci, 
“how you do talk!” 

Miss Ledrook made no answer, but taking Smike’s 
arm in hers, left her friend and Nicholas to follow at 
their pleasure; which it pleased them, or rather pleased 
Nicholas, who had no great faney for ‘é/e-a-téte under 
the circumstances, to do at once. 

There were not wanting matters of conversation 
when they reached the street, for it tarned out that Miss 
Snevellicci had a small basket to carry home, and 
Miss Ledrook a small! band-box, both containing such 
minor articles of theatrical costume as the lady per- 
formers usually carried to and fro every evening. 
Nicholas would insist upon carrying the basket, and 
Miss Snevellicci would insist upon carrying it herself, 
which gave rise to a struggle, in which Nicholas cap- 
tured the basket and the band-box likewise. Then 
Nicholas said, that he wondered what could possibly 
be inside the basket, and attempted to peep in, whereat 
Miss Snevellicci screamed, and declared that if she 
thought he had seen, she was sure she should faint 
away. This declaration was followed by a similar at- 
tempt on the band-box, and similar demonstrations on 
the part of Miss Ledrook, and then both ladies vowed 
that ghey wouldn’t move a step further until Nicholas 
had promised that he wouldn’t offer to peep again. At 
last Nicholas pledged himself to betray no further ca- 
riosity, and they walked on: both ladies giggling very 
much, and declaring that they never had seen such a 
wicked creature in all their born days—never. 

Lightening the way with such pleasantry as this, 
they arrived at the tailor’s house in no time; and here 
they made quite a little party, there being present, be- 
sides Mr. Lillyvick and Mrs. Lillyvick, not only Miss 
Snevellicci’s mamma, but her papa also. And an un- 
commonly fine man Miss Snevellicci’s papa was, with 
a hook nose, and a white forehead, and curly black 

hair, and high cheek bones, and altogether quite a 
handsome face, only a little pimply as though with 
drinking. Anda very broad chest had Miss Snevel- 
licci’s papa, and he wore a threadbare blue dress coat 
buttoned with gilt buttons tight across it; and he no 
sooner saw Nicholas come into the room, than he 
whipped his two fore-fingers of his right hand in be- 
tween the two centre buttons, and sticking his other 
arm gracefully a-kimbo seemed to say, “Now, here I 
am, my buck, and what have you got to say to me?” 
Sach was, and in such an attitude sat, Miss Snevel- 





lieci’s papa, who had been in the profession ever since 
he had first played the ten-year old imps in the Christ- 
mas pantomimes; who could sing a little, dance a little, 
fence a little, act a little, and do everything a little, but 
not much; who had been sometimes in the ballet, and 
sometimes in the chorus, at every theatre in London; 
who was always selected in virtue of his figure to play 
the military visiters and the speechless noblemen; who 
always wore a sinart dress, and came on arm-in-arm 
with a smart lady in short petticoats,—and always did 





it too with such an air that people in the pit had been 
several times known to cry out “Bravo!’’ under the 
impression that he was somebody. Such was Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa, upon whom some envious persons 
east the imputation that he occasionally beat Miss 
Snevellieci’s mamma, who was still a dancer, with a 
neat little figure and some remains of good looks; and 
who now sat, as she danced,—being rather too old for 
the full glare of the foot-lights,—in the back ground. 

To these good people Nicholas was presented with 
much formality. The introduction being completed, 
Miss Snevellicei’s papa (who was scented with rum 
and water) said that he was delighted to make the ac- 
quaintanee of a gentleman so highly talented; and fur- 
thermore remarked, that there hadn’t been such a hit 
made—no, not since the first appearance of his friend 
Mr. Glavormelly, at the Coburg. 

**You have seen him, Sir?” said Miss Snevellicci’s 
papa. 

“No, really I never did,” replied Nicholas. 

“You never saw my friend Glavormelly, Sir!” said 
Miss Snevellicci’s papa. ‘Then you have never seen 
acting yet. If he had lived e 

“Oh, he is dead, is he?’’ interrupted Nicholas. 

“He is,”’ said Mr. Snevellicci, but he isn’t in West- 
minster Abbey, more’s the shame. He was a—— 
Well, no matter. He is gone to that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns. I hope he is appreciated 
there.” 

So saying, Miss Snevellicci’s papa rubbed the tip of 
his nose with a very yellow silk handkerchief, and 
gave the compary to understand that these recollec- 
tions overcame him. 

“Well, Mr. Lillyvick,” said Nicholas, “and how 
are you?” 

“Quite well, Sir,’ replied the collector. “There 
is nothing like the married state, Sir, depend upon it.” 
“Indeed!” said Nicholas, laughing. 

“Ah! nothing like it, Sir,” replied Mr. Lillyvick 
solemly. ‘How do you think,” whispered the col- 
lector, drawing him aside, ‘How do you think she 
looks to-night?” 

“As handsome as ever,” replied Nicholas, glancing 
at the late Miss Petowker. 

“Why, there’s a air about her, Sir,” whispered the 










































































372 NICHOLAS 
collector, “that I never saw in anybody. Look at 
her now she moves to put the kettle on. There! Isn't 
it fascination, Sir?” 

“You're a lucky man,” said Nicholas. 

“Ha, ha, hat” rejoined the collector, ‘No. Do 
you think I am, though, eh? Perhaps I may be, per- 
haps I may be. I say, I couldn’t have done much 
better if I had been a young man, could I! You 
couldn't have done much better yourself, could you— 
eh—could yout’? With such inquiries, and many 
more such, Mr. Lillyvick jerked his elbow into Nicho- 
las’s side, and chuckled till his face became quite 
purple in the attempt to keep down his satisfaction. 

By this time the cloth had been laid under the joint 
superintendence of all the ladies, upon two tables put 
together, one being high and narrow, and the other 
low and broad. ‘There were oysters at the top, sausa- 
ges at the bottom, a pair of snuffers in the centre, and 
baked potatoes wherever it was most convenient to 
put them. Two additional chairs were brought in from 
the bed-room; Miss Snevellicci sat at the head of the 
table, and Mr. Lillyvick at the foot; and Nicholas had 
not only the honour of sitting next Miss Snevellicci, 
but of having Miss Snevellicci’s mamma on his right 
hand, and Miss Snevellicci’s papa over the way. In 


short, he was the hero of the feast; and when the table 
was cleared and something warm introduced, Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa got up and proposed his health in a 


speech containing such affecting allusions to his coming 
departure, that Miss Snevillicci wept, and was com- 
pelled to retire into the bed-room. 

“Hush! Don’t take any notice of it,” said Miss 
Ledrook, peeping in from the bed-room. “Say, when 
she comes back, that she exerts herself too much.” 

Miss Ledrook eked out this speech with so many 
mysterious nods and frowns before she shut the door 
again, that a profound silence came upon all the com- 
pany, during which Miss Snevellicci’s papa looked 
very big indeed—several sizes larger than life—at 
everybody in turn, but particularly at Nicholas, and 
kept om perpetually emptying his tumbler and filling 
it again, until the ladies returned in a cluster, with 
Miss Snevellicci among them. 

You needn’t alarm yourself a bit, Mr. Snevellicci,” 
said Mrs. Lillyvick. “She is only a little weak and 
nervous; she had been so ever since the morning.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Snevellicci, ‘that’s all, is it?” 

“Oh yes, that’s all. Don’t make a fuss about it,” 
cried all the ladies together. 

Now this was not exactly the kind of reply suited 
to Mr. Snevellici’s importance as a man and a father, 
so he picked out the unfortunate Mrs. Snevellicci, and 
asked her what the devil she meant by talking to him 
in that way. 

“Dear me, my dear——” said Mrs, Snevellicci. 
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‘Don’t call me your dear, ma’am,” said Mr. Snevel- 
lieci, if you please.” 

‘*Pray, pa, don’t,” interposed Miss Snevellicci. 

“Don’t what, my child?” 

“Talk in that way.” 

“Why not?” said Mr. Snevellicci. “I hope you 
don’t suppose there’s anybody here who is to prevent 
my talking as I like?’ 

“Nobody wants to, pa,”’ rejoined his daughter. 

‘Nobody would if they did want to,” said Mr. Sne- 
vellicci. “Iam not ashamed of myself. Snevellicci 
is my name; I’m to be found in Broad Court, Bow 
Street, when I’min town. If I’m not at home, letany 
man ask for me atthe stage door. Damme, they know 
me at the stage door I suppose. Most men have seen 
my portrait at the cigar shop round the corner. I’ve 
been mentioned in the newspapers before now, haven’t 
It Talk! I'll tell you what; If I found out that any 
man had been tampering with the affections of my 
daughter, I wouldn’t talk. I'd astonish him without 
talking;—that’s my way.” 

So saying, Mr. Snevellicci struck the palm of his 
left hand three smart blows with his clenched fist, 
pulled a phantom nose with his right thumb and for- 
finger, and swallowed another glassful at a draught: 
“That’s my way,” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

Most public characters have their failings; and the 
truth is that Mr. Snevellicci was a little addicted to 
drinking; or, if the whole truth must be told, that he 
was scarcely ever sober. He knew in his cups three 
distinct stages of intoxication,—the dignified—the 
quarrelsome—the amorous. When professionally en- 
gaged he never got beyond the dignified; in private 
cireles he went through all three, passing from one to 
another with a rapidity of transition often rather per- 
plexing to those who had not the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. 

Thus Mr. Snevellicci had no sooner swallowed an- 
other glassful than he smiled upon all present in happy 
forgetfulness of having exhibited symptoms of pugna- 
city, and proposed “The ladies—bless their hearts!” 
in a most vivacious manner. 

“J love ‘em,” said Mr. Snevellicci, looking round 
the table, “I love ’em, every one.” 

‘Not every one,” reasoned Mr. Lillyvick, mildly. 

“Yes, every one,” repeated Mr. Snevellicci. 

“That would include the married ladies, you know,” 
said Mr. Lillyvick. 

“I love them too, Sir,’’ said Mr. Snevellicci. 

The collector looked into the surrounding faces with 
an aspect of grave astonishment, seeming to say, ‘This 
is a nice man!” and appeared a little surprised that 
Mrs. Lillyvick’s manner yielded no evidence of horror 
and indignation. 

“One good turn deserves another,” said Mr. Sne- 
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vellicei. “I love them and they love me.” And as if 
this avowal were not made in sufficient disregard and 
defiance of all moral obligations, what did Mr. Sne- 
vellicei dot He winked—winked, openly and undis- 
guisedly; winked with his right eye—upon Henrietta 
Lillyviek! 

The collector fell back in his chair in the intensity 
of his astonishment. If any body had winked at her 
as Henrietta Petowker, it would have been indecorous 
in the last degree; but as Mrs. Lillyvick! While he 
thought of it in a cold perspiration, and wondered whe- 
ther it was possible that he could be dreaming, Mr. 
Snevellicci repeated the wink, and drinking to Mrs. 
Lillyvick in dumb show, actually blew her a kiss! 
Mr. Lillyvick left his chair, walked straight up to the 
other end of the table, and fell upon him—literally fell 
upon him—instantaneously. Mr. Lillyvick was no 
light weight, and consequently when he fell upon Mr. 
Snevellicci, Mr. Snevellicci fell under the table. Mr. 
Lillyvick followed him, and the ladies screamed. 

«What is the matter with the men;—are they mad!” 
cried Nicholas, diving under the table, dragging up the 
collector by main force, and thrusting him, all doubled 
up, into a chair, as if he had been a stuffed figure. 
“What do you mean to do? what do you want to do? 
what is the matter with you?” 

While Nicholas raised up the collector, Smike had 
performed the same office for Snevellicci, who now re- 
garded his late adversary in tipsy amazement. 

“Look here, Sir,’”’ replied Mr. Lillyvick, pointing 
to his astonished wife, “there is purity and elegance 
combined, whose feelings have been outraged—violat- 
ed, Sir!” 

“Lor, what nonsense he talks!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lillyvick in answer to the inquiring look of Nicholas. 
“Nobody has said anything to me.” 

“Said, Henrietta!’’ cried the collector. ‘Didn’t I 
see him——” Mr. Lillyvick couldn’t bring himself 
to utter the word, but he counterfeited the motion of 
the eye. 

“Well!” cried Mrs. Lillyvick. ‘Do you suppose 
nobody is ever to look at me? A pretty thing to be 
married indeed, if that was law!” 

“You didn’t mind it?’’ eried the collector. 

‘*Mind it!’ repeated Mrs. Lillyvick contemptuously. 
“You ought to godown on your knees and beg every- 
body’s pardon, that you ought.” 

“Pardon, my dear?”’ said the dismayed collector. 

“Yes, and mine first,” replied Mrs. Lillyvick. ‘Do 
you suppose J ain’t the best judge of what’s proper 
and what’s improper?”’ 

“To be sure,” cried all the ladies —“Do you sup- 
pose we shouldn’t be the first to speak, if there was 
anything that ought to be taken notice of?” 

“Do you suppose they don’t know, Sir!” said Miss 
Snevellicci’s papa, pulling up his collar, and mutter- 





ing something about a punching of heads, and being 
only withheld by considerations of age. With which 
Miss Snevellicci’s papa looked steadily and sternly at 
Mr. Lillyvick for some seconds, and then rising deli- 
berately from his chair, kissed the ladies all round, 
beginning with Mrs. Lillyvick. 

The unhappy collector looked piteously at his wife, 
as if to see whether there was any trait of Miss Pe- 
towker left in Mrs. Lillyvick, and finding too surely 
that there was not, begged pardon of all the company 
with great humility, and sat down such a crest-fallen, 
dispirited, disenchanted man, that despite of all his 
selfishness and dotage, he was quite an object of com- 
passion. 

Miss Snevellicci’s papa being greatly exalted by 
this triumph, and incontestible proof of his popularity 
with the fair sex, quickly grew convivial, not to say 
uproarious; volunteering more than one song of no in- 
considerable length, and regaling the social circle be- 
tween-whiles with recollections of divers splendid 
women who had been supposed to entertain a passion 
for himself, several of whom he toasted by name, tak- 
ing occasion to remark at the same time thatif he had 
been a little more alive to his own interest, he might 
have been rolling at that moment in his chariot-and- 
four. These reminiscences appeared to awaken no 
very torturing pangs in the breast of Mrs. Snevellicci, 
who was sufficiently occupied in descanting to Nicho- 
las upon the manifold accomplishments and merits of 
her daughter. Nor was the young lady herself at all 
behind-hand in displaying her choicest allurements; 
but these, heightened as they were by the artifices of 
Miss Ledrook, had no effect whatever in increasing the 
attentions of Nicholas, who, with the precedent of Miss 
Squeers still fresh in his memory steadily resisted 
every fascination, and placed so strict a guard upon his 
behaviour that when he had taken his leave the ladies 
were unanimous in pronouncing him quite a monster 
of insensibility. 

Next day the posters appeared in due course, and 
the public were informed, in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and in letters afflicted with every possible varia- 
tion of spinal deformity, how that Mr. Johnson would 
have the honour of making his last appearance that 
evening, and how that an early application for places 
was requested, in consequence of the extraordinary 
overflow attendant on his performances,—it being a 
remarkable fact in the theatrical history, but one long 
since established beyond dispute, that it is a hopeless 
endeavour to attract people to a theatre unless they can 
be first brought to believe that they will never get 
into it. 

Nicholas was somewhat at a loss, on entering the 
theatre at night, to account for the unusual perturba- 
tion and excitement visible in the countenances of all 
the company, but he was not long in doubt as to the 
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eause, for before he could make any inquiry respecting 
it, Mr. Crammless approached, and, in an agitated 
tone of voice, informed him that there was a London 
manager in the boxes. 

“It’s the phenomenon, depend upon it, Sir,” said 
Crammles, dragging Nicholas to the little hole in the 
eurtain that he might look through at the London ma- 
nager. ‘I have not the smallest doubt it’s the fame 
of the phenomenon—that’s the man; him in the great- 
coat and no shirt-collar. She shall have ten pounds a- 
week, Johnson; she shall not appear on the London 
boards for a farthing less. They shan’t engage her 
either, unless they engage Mrs. Crummles too—twen- 
ty pound a-week for the pair; or I’) tell you what, I’ll 
throw in myself and the two boys, and they shall have 
the family for thirty. I can’t say fairer than that.— 
They must take us all, if none of us will go without 
the others. That’s the way some of the London peo- 
ple do, and italways answers. Thirty pounds a-week 
—it’ too cheap, Johnson. It's dirt cheap.” 


Nicholas replied, that it certainly was; and Mr. Vin- 
cent Crummles taking several huge pinches of snuff 
to compose his feelings, hurried away to tell Mrs. 
Crummles that he had quite settled the only terms that 
could be accepted, and had resolved not to abate one 
single farthing. 

When everybody was dressed and the curtain went 


up, the excitement occasioned by the presence of the 
London manager increased a thousandfold. Everybody 
happened to know that the London manager had come 
down specially to witness his or her own performance, 
and all were in a flutter of anxiety and expectation. 
Some of those who were not in the first scene, hurried 
to the wings, and there stretched their necks to have a 
peep at him; others stole up into the two little private 
boxes over the stage-doors, and from that position re- 
connoitred the London manager. Once the London 
manager was seen to smile—he smiled at the comic 
countryman’s pretending to catch a blue-bottle, while 
Mrs. Crummles was making her greatest effort. 
“Very good, my fine fellow,” said Mr. Crummles, 
shaking his fist at the comic countryman when he 
eame off, “you leave this company next Saturday 
night.” 

In the same way, everybody who was on the stage 
beheld no audience but one individual; everybody 
played to the London manager. When Mr. Lenville 
in a sudden burst of passion called the emperor a mis- 
ereant, and then biting his glove, said, “But I must 
dissemble,” instead of looking gloomily at the boards 
and so waiting for his cue, as is proper in such cases, 
he kept his eye fixed upon the London manager. When 
Miss Bravassa sang her song at her lover, who accord- 
ing to custom stood ready to shake hands with her be- 
tween the verses, they looked, not at each other but at 
the London manager. Mr. Crummles died point blank 
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at him; and when the two guards came in to take the 
body off after a very hard death, it was seen to open 
its eyes and glance at the London manager. At length 
the London manager was discovered to be asleep, and 
shortly after that he woke up and went away, where- 
upon all the company fell foul of the unhappy comic 
countryman, declaring that his buffoonery was the sole 
cause; and Mr. Crummles said, that he had put up 
with it a long time, but that he really couldn’t stand it 
any longer, and therefore would feel obliged by his 
looking out for another engagement. 

All this was the occasion of much amusement to 
Nicholas, whose only feeling upon the subject was one 
of sincere satisfaction that the great man went away 
before he appeared. He went through his part in the 
two last pieces as briskly as he could, and having been 
received with unbounded favour and unprecedented 
applause—so said the bills for next day, which had 
been printed an hour or two before—he took Smike’s 
arm and walked home to bed. 

With the post next morning came a letter from 
Newman Noggs, very inky, very short, very dirty, 
very small, and very mysterious, urging Nicholas to 
return to London instantly; not to lose an instant; to 
be there that night if possible. 

“I will,” said Nicholas. ‘Heaven knows I have 
remained here for the best, and sorely against my own 
will; but even now I have dallied too long. What 
can have happened? Smike, my good fellow, here— 
take my purse. Put our things together, and pay what 
little debts we owe—quick, and we shall be in time for 
the morning coach. I will only tell them that we are 
going, and will return to you immediately.” 

So saying, he took his hat, and hurrying away to 
the lodgings of Mr. Crummles, applied his hand to the 
knocker with such hearty good-will, that he awakened 
that gentleman, who was still in bed, and eaused Mr. 
Bulph the pilot to take his morning’s pipe very nearly 
out of his mouth in the extremity of his surprise. 

The door being opened, Nicholas ran upstairs with- 
out any ceremony, and bursting into the darkened sit- 
ting-room on the one pair front, found that the two 
Master Crummleses had sprung out of the sofa-bed- 
stead and were putting on their clothes with great ra- 
pidity, under the impression that it was the middle of 
the night, and the next house was on fire. 

Before he could undeceive them, Mr. Crummles 
came down in a flannel-gown and nighteap; and to him 
Nicholas briefly explained that circumstances had oc- 
eurred which rendered it necessary for him to repair to 
London immediately. 

“So good bye,” said Nicholas; “good bye, good 
bye.” 

He was half-way down stairs before Mr. Crammles 
had sufficiently recovered his surprise to gasp out 
something about the posters. 
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“] can’t help it,” replied Nicholas. “Set whatever 
I may have earned this week against them, or if that 
will not repay you, say at once what will. Quick, 
quick.” 

“We'll ery quits about that,” returned Crummles. 
“But can’t we have one last night more?”’ 

“Not an hour—not a minute,” replied Nicholas, im- 
patiently. 

“Won't you stop to say something to Mrs. Crumm- 
lest”? asked the manager, following him down to the 
door. 

**I couldn’t stop if it were to prolong my life a sccre 
of years,” rejoined Nicholas. “Here, take my hand, 
and with it my hearty thanks.—Oh! that I should 
have been fooling here!’’ 

Accompanying these words with an impatient stamp 
upon the ground, he tore himself from the manager’s 
detaining, grasp, and darting rapidly down the street 
was out of sight in an instant. 

“Dear me, dear me,” said Mr. Crummles, looking 
wistfully towards the point at which he had just disap- 
peared; “if he only acted like that, what a deal of 
money he’d draw! He should have kept upon this cir- 
cuit; he’d have been very useful to me. But he don’t 
know what’s good for him. He is an impetuous youth. 
Young men are rash, very rash.” 

Mr. Crummles being in a moralizing mood, might 
possibly haveanoralized for some minutes longer if he 
had not mechanically put his hand towards his waist- 
coat pocket, where he was accustomed to keep his 
snuff. The absence of any pocket at all in the usual 
direction, suddenly recalled to his recollection the fact 
that he had no waistcoat on; and this leading him toa 
contemplation of the extreme scantiness of his attire, 
he shut the door abruptly, and retired upstairs with 
great precipitation. 

Smike had made good speed while Nicholas was 
absent, and with his help everything was soon ready 
for their departure. They scarcely stopped to take a 
morsel of breakfast, and in less than half an hour ar- 
rived at the coach-office: quite ont of breath with the 
haste they had made to reach it in time. There were 
yet a few minutes to spare, so, having secured the 
places, Nicholas harried iuto a slopseller’s hard by, 
and bought Smike a great-coat. It would have been 
rather large for a substantial yeoman, but the shopman 
averring (and with considerable truth) that it was a 
most uncommon fit, Nicholas would have purchased it 
in his impatience if it had been twice the size. 

As they hurried up to the coach, which was now in 
the open street and all ready for starting, Nicholas was 
nota little astonished to find himself suddenly clutched 
in a close and violent embrace, which nearly took him 
off his legs; nor was his amazement at all lessened by 
hearing the voice of Mr. Crummles exclaim “It is he— 
my friend, my friend!” 











“Bless my heart,”’ cried Nicholas, struggling in the 
manager’s arms, “what are you about?” 

The manager made no reply, but strained him to his 
breast again, exclaiming as he did so, “Farewell, my 
noble, my lion-hearted boy!” 

In fact, Mr. Crummles, who could never lose any 
opportunity for professional display, had turned out for 
the express purpose of taking a public farewell of 
Nicholas; and to render it the more imposing, he was 
now, to that young gentleman’s most profound annoy- 
ance, inflicting upon him a rapid succession of stage 
embraces, which, as everybody knows, are performed 
by the embracer’s laying his or her chia on the shoulder 
of the object of affection, and looking over it. This 
Mr. Crummles did in the highest style of melo-drama, 
pouring forth at the same time all the most dismal 
forms of farewell he could think of, out of the stock 
pieces. Nor was this all, for the elder Master Crumm- 
les was going through a similar ceremony with 
Smike; while Master Percy Crummles, with a very 
little second-hand camlet cloak, worn theatrically over 
his left shoulder, stood by, in the attitude of an atten- 
dant officer, waiting to convey the two victims to the 
scaffold. 

The lookers-on laughed very heartily, and as it was 
as well to put a good face upon the matter, Nicholas 
laughed too when he had succeeded in disengaging 
himself; and rescuing the astonished Smike, climbed 
up to the coach-roof after him, and kissed his hand in 
honour of the absent Mrs. Crummles as they roiled 
away. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Of Ralph Nickleby and Newman Noggs, and some wise 
precautions, the success or failure of which will appear 
in the sequel. 


In blissful unconsciousness that his nephew was 
hastening at the utmost speed of four good horses 
towards his sphere of action, and that every passing 
minute diminished the distance between them, Ralph 
Nickleby sat that morning occupied in his customary 
avocations, and yet unable to prevent his thoughts wan- 
dering from time to time back to the interview which 
had taken place between himself and his niece on the 
previous day. Atsuch intervals, after a few moments 
of abstraction, Ralph would mutter some peevish inter- 
jection, and apply himself with renewed steadiness of 
purpose to the ledger before him, but again and again 
the same strain of thought came back despite all his 
efforts to prevent it, confusing him in his calculations, 
and utterly distracting his attention from the figures 
over which he bent. At length Ralph laid down his 
pen, and threw himself back in his chair, as though he 
had made up his mind to allow the obtrusive current 
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of reflection to take its own course, and, by giving it 
full scope, to rid himself of it effectually. 

“I am not a man to be moved by a pretty face,” | 
muttered Ralph sternly. “There is a grinning skull | 
beneath it, and men like me who look and work below 
the surface see that, and not its delicate covering. 
And yet I almost like the girl, or should if she had 
been less proudly and squeamishly brought up. If the 
boy were drowned or hanged, and the mother dead, this 
house should be her home. I wish they were, with all 
my soul.” 

Notwithstanding the deadly hatred which Ralph felt | 
towards Nicholas, and the bitter contempt with which | 
he sneered at poor Mrs. Nickleby—notwithstanding | 
the baseness with which he had behaved, and was then 
behaving, and would behave again, if his interest 
prompted him, towards Kate herself—still there was, 
strange though it may seem, something humanizing 
and even gentle in his thoughts at that moment. He 
thought of what his home might be if Kate were there; 
he placed her in the empty chair, looked upon her, 
heard her speak; he felt again upon his arm the gentle 
pressure of the trembling hand; he strewed his costly 
rooms with the hundred silent tokens of feminine pre- 
sence and occupation; he came back again to the cold 
fireside and the silent dreary splendour; and in that one 
glimpse of a better nature, born as it was in selfish 
thoughts, the rich man felt himself friendless, child- 
less, and alone. Gold, for the instant, lost its lustre 
in his eyes, for there were countless treasures of the 
heart which it could never purchase. 

A very slight circumstance was sufficient to banish 
such reflections from the mind of such a man. As 
Ralph looked vacantly out across the yard towards the 
window of the other office, he became suddenly aware 
of the earnest observation of Newman Noggs, who, 
with his red nose almost touching the glass, feigned 
to be mending a pen with a rusty fragment of a knife, 
but was in reality staring at his employer with a coun- 
tenance of the closest and most eager scrutiny. 

Ralph exchanged his dreamy posture for his accus- 
tomed business attitude: the face of Newman disap-| 
peared, and the train of thought took to flight, all si- 
multaneously and in an instant. 

After a few minutes, Ralph rang his bell. Newman 
answered the summons, and Ralph raised his eyes 
stealthily to his face, as if he almost feared to read 
there a knowledge of his recent thoughts. 

There was not the smallest speculation, however, in 
the countenance of Newman Noggs. 
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‘Oh!’ said Newman, throwing some intelligence into 
his eyes all at once, and dropping them on his master, 
‘I thought you rang.’ With which laconic remark 
Newman turned round and hobbled away. 

‘Stop!’ said Ralph. 

Newman stopped; not at all disconcerted. 

‘I did ring.’ 

‘I knew you did.’ 

‘Then why do you offer to go if you know that?’ 

‘I thought you rang to say you didn’t ring,’ replied 
Newman. ‘You often do.’ 

‘How dare you pry, and peer, and stare at me, sir- 
rah?’ demanded Ralph. 

‘Stare!’ cried Newman, ‘at you! Ha, ha!’ which 
was all the explanation Newman deigned to offer. 

‘Be careful, sir,’ said Ralph, looking steadily at him. 
‘Let me have no drunken fooling here. Do you see 
this parcel?’ 

‘It’s big enough,’ rejoined Newman. 

‘Carry it into the City; to Cross, in Broad Street, 
and leave it there—quick. Do you hear?’ 

Newman gave a dogged kind of nod to express an 
affirmative reply, and, leaving the room for a few se- 
conds, returned with his hat. Having made various 
ineffective attempts to fit the parcel (which was some 


| two feet square) into the crown thereof, Newman took 


it under his arm, and after putting on his fingerless 
gloves with great precision and nicety, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon Mr. Ralph Nickleby all the time, he 
adjusted his hat upon his head with as much care, real 
or pretended, as if it were a bran-new one of the most 
expensive quality, and at last departed on his errand. 

He executed his commission with great promptitude 
and despatch, only calling at one public-house for half 
a minute, and even that might be said to be in his way, 
for he went in at one door and came out of the other; 
but as he returned and had got so far homewards as 
the Strand, Newman began to loiter with the uncer- 
tain air of a man who has not quite made up his mind 
whether to halt or go straight forwards. After a very 
short consideration, the former inclination prevailed, 
and making towards the point he had in his mind, 
Newman knocked a modest double-knock, or rather a 
nervous single one, at Miss La Creevy’s door. 

It was opened by a strange servant, on whom the 
odd figure of the visiter did not appear to make thé 
most favourable impression possible, inasmuch as she 
no sooner saw him than she very nearly closed it, and 
placing herself in the narrow gap, inquired what he 
wanted. But Newman merely uttering the monosyl- 


ble to imagine a man, with two eyes in his head, and lable ‘Noggs,’ as if it were some cabalistic word, at 
both wide open, looking in no direction whatever, and | sound of which bolts would fly back and doors open, 
seeing nothing, Newman appeared to be that man while | pushed briskly past and gained the door of Miss La 


Creevy’s sitting-room, before the astonished servant 


Ralph Nickleby regarded him. 
could offer any opposition. 


‘How now?’ growled Ralph. 
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‘Walk in if you please,’ said Miss La Creevy in 
reply to the sound of Newman’s knuckles; and in he 
walked accordingly. 

‘Bless us!’ cried Miss La Creevy, starting as New- 
man bolted in; ‘what did you want, Sir?’ 

*You have forgotten me,’ said Newman, with an in- 
clination of the head. ‘I wonder at that. That no- 
body should remember me who knew me in other 
days, is natural enough; but there are few people who, 
seeing me once, forget me now.’ He glanced, as he 
spoke, at his shabby clothes and paralytic limb, and 
slightly shook his head. 

‘I did forget you, I declare,’ said Miss La Creevy, 
rising to receive Newman, who met her half-way, 
‘and I am ashamed of myself for doing so; for you are 
a kind, good creature, Mr. Noggs. Sit down and tell 

me all about Miss Nickleby. Poor dear thing! I 
haven’t seen her for this many a week.’ 

‘How’s that?’ asked Newman. 

‘Why, the trath is, Mr. Noggs,’ said Miss La 
Creevy, ‘that I have been out on a visit—the first visit | 
that I have made for fifteen years.’ 

‘That is a long time,’ said Newman, sadly. 

‘So it is a very long time to look back upon in years; 
though, somehow or other, thank Heaven, the solitary 
days roll away peacefully and happily enough,’ repli- 
ed the miniature-painter. ‘I have a.brother, Mr. 
Noggs—the only relation I have, and all that time I 
never saw him once. Not that we ever quarrelled, but 
he was apprenticed down in the country, and he got 
married there, and new ties and affections springing up 
about him, he forgot a poor little woman like me, as it 
was very reasonable he should, you know. Don’t sup- 
pose that I complain about that, because I always said 
to myself, ‘It is very natural; poor dear John is making 
his way in the world, and has a wife to tell his cares 
and troubles to, and children now to play about him, 
so God bless him and them, and send we may all meet 
together one day where we shall part no more. But 
what do you think, Mr. Noggs,’ said the miniature- 
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so happy; in all my life I never was!” ‘The worthy 
soul hid her face in her handkerchief, and sobbed aloud; 
for it was the first opportunity she had had of unbyr- 
dening her heart, and it would have its way. 

‘Bat bless my life,” said Miss La Creevy, wiping 
her eyes after a short pause, and cramming her hand- 
kerchief into her pocket with great bustle and despateh; 
‘what a foolish creature I must seem to you, Mr. 
Noggs! I shouldn’t have said anything about it, only 
I wanted to explain to you how it was I hadn’t seen 
Miss Nickleby.’ 

‘Have you seen the old lady?’ asked Newman. 

‘You mean Mrs. Nickleby?’ said Miss La Creevy. 
‘Then I tell you what, Mr. Noggs, if you want to keep 
in the good books in that quarter, you had better not 
call her the old lady any more, for I suspeet she 
wouldn’t be best pleased to hear you. Yes, I went 
there the night before Jast, but she was quite on the 
high ropes about something, and was so grand and 
mysterious, that I couldn’t make anything of her; so, 
to tell you the truth, I took it into my head to be grand 
too, and came away in state. I thought she would 
have come round again before this, but she hasn’t been 
here.” 

‘About Miss Nickleby—’ said Newman. 

‘Why she was here twice while I was away,’ re- 
turned Miss La Creevy. ‘I was afraid she mightn’t 
like to have me calling on her among those great folks 
in what's-its-name Place, so I thought I'd wait a day 
or two, and if 1 didn’t see her, write.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Newman, cracking his fingers. 

‘However, I want to hear all the news about them 
from you,’ said Miss La Creevy. ‘How is the old 
rough and tough monster of Golden Square? Well, 
of course; such people always are. I don’t mean how 
is he in heaith, but how is he going on; how is he be- 
having himself?’ 

‘Damn him!’ cried Newman, dashing his cherished 
hat on the floor; ‘like a false hound.’ 
‘Gracious, Mr. Noggs, you quite terrify me!’ ex- 


painter, brightening up and clapping her hands, ‘of| claimed Miss La Creevy, turning pale. 


that very same brother coming up to London at last, 


‘I should have spoilt his features yesterday after- 


and never resting till he found me out; what do you| noon if I could have afforded it,’ said Newman, 
think of his coming here and sitting down in that very | moving restlessly about, and shaking his fist at a 
chair, and erying like a child because he was so glad | portrait of Mr. Canning over the mantel-piece. ‘I 
to see me—what do you think of his insisting on taking | was very near it. 1 was obliged to put my hands in my 
me down all the way into the country to his own house | pockets, and keep ’em there very tight. I shall do it 
(quite a sumptuous place, Mr. Noggs, with a large| some day in that little back parlour, I know I shall. I 
garden and I don’t how many fields, and a man in| should have doneit before now, if I hadn’t been afraid of 


livery waiting at table, and cows and horses and pigs, | making bad worse. 


I shall double-lock myself in with 


and I don’t know what besides), and making me stay | him and have it out before I die, I’m quite certain of it.’ 


a whole month, and pressing me to stop there all my 


‘I shall scream jf you don’t compose yourself, Mr. 


life—yes, all my life—and so did his wife, and so did} Noggs,’ said Miss La Creevy; ‘I’m sure I shan’t be 
the children—and there were four of them, and one, the | able to help it.’ 


eldest girl of all, they—they had named her after me 


‘Never mind,’ rejoined Newman, darting violently 





eight good years before, they had indeed. I never was| to and fro. ‘*He’s coming up to-night: I wrote to tell 
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him. He little thinks I know; he little thinks I care. 
Cunning scoundre!! he don’t think that. Not he, not 
he, Never mind, I’ll thwart him—/, Newman Noggs. 
Ho, ho, the rascal!’ 

Lashing himself up to an extravagant pitch of fury, 
Newman Noggs jerked himself about the room with 
the most eccentric motion ever beheld in a human 
being: now sparring at the little miniatures on the 
wall, and now giving himself violent thamps on the 
head, as if to heighten the delusion, until he sank 
down in his former seat quite breathless and ex- 
hausted. 

‘There,’ said Newman, picking up his hat; ‘that’s 
done me good. Now I'm better, and I’]] tell you all 
about it.’ 

It took some little time to reassure Miss La Creevy, 
who had been almost frightened out of her senses by 
this remarkable demonstration; but that done, New- 
man faithfully related all that had passed in the inter- 
view between Kate and her uncle, prefacing his narra- 
tive with a statement of his previous suspicions on the 
subject, and his reasons for forming them; and con-' 
cluding with a communication of the step he had taken 
in secretly writing to Nicholas. 

Though little Miss La Creevy’s indignation was not 
so singularly displayed as Newman's, it was scarcely 
inferior in violence and intensity. Indeed if Ralph 
Nickleby had happened to make his appearance in the 
room at that moment, there is some doubt whether he 
would not have found Miss La Creevy a more danger- 
ous opponent than even Newman Noggs himself. 

‘God forgive me for saying so,’ said Miss La Creevy, 
as a wind-up to all her expressions of anger, ‘but I 
really feel as if I could stick this into him with plea- 
sure.’ 

It was nota very awful weapon that Miss La Creevy 
held, it being in fact nothing more nor less than a black- 
lead pencil; but discovering her mistake, the little por- 
trait-painter exchanged it for a mother-of-pearl fruit 
knife, wherewith, in proof of her desperate thoughts, 
she made a lunge as she spoke, which would have 
scarcely disturbed the crumb of a half-quartern loaf. 

‘She won't stop where she is, after to-night,’ said 
Newman. ‘That's a comfort.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried Miss La Creevy, ‘she should have left 
there, weeks ago.’ 

—If we had known of this,’ rejoined Newman. 
‘But we didn’t. Nobody could properly interfere but 
her mother or brother. The mother’s weak—poor 
thing—weak. The dear young man will be here to- 
night.’ 

*Heart alive!’ cried Miss La Creevy. ‘He will do 
something desperate, Mr. Noggs, if you tell him all at 
once.’ 





Newman left off rubbing his hands, and assumed a 
thoughtful look. 

‘Depend upon it,’ said Miss La Creevy, earnestly, 
‘if you are not very careful in breaking out the truth to 
him, he will do some violence upon his uncle or one 
of these men that will bring some terrible calamity 
upon his own head, and grief and sorrow to us all.’ 

‘I never thought of that,’ rejoined Newman, his coun- 
tenance falling more and more. ‘I came to ask you to 
receive his sister in case he brought her here, but-——’ 

‘But this is a matter of much greater importance,’ 
interrupted Miss La Creevy; ‘that you might have 
been sure of before you came; but the end of this, no- 
body can foresee, unless you are very guarded and 
careful.’ 

‘What can I do?’ cried Newman, scratching his head 
with an air of great vexation and perplexity. ‘If he 
was to talk of pistolling ‘em all, I should be obliged 
to say, ‘Certainly—serve ‘em right.’ 

Miss La Creevy could not suppress a small shriek 
on heariog this, and instantly set about extorting a 
solemn pledge from Newman that he would use his 
utmost endeavours to pacify the wrath of Nicholas; 
which, after some demur, was conceded. They then 
consulted together on the safest and surest mode of 
communicating to him the circumstances which had 
rendered his presence necessary. 

‘He must have time to cool before he can possibly 
do anything,” said Miss La Creevy. ‘That is of the 
greatest consequence. He must not be told until late 
at night.” 

‘But he'll be in town between six and seven this 
evening,’ replied Newman. “J can't keep it from him 
when he asks me.’ 

‘Then you must go out, Mr. Noggs,’ said Miss La 
Creevy. ‘You can easily have been kept away by 
business, and must not return till nearly midnight.” 

‘Then he'll come straight here,’ retorted Newman. 

‘So I suppose,’ observed Miss La Creevy; ‘but he 
won't find me at home, for I’ll go straight to the City 
the instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs. 
Nickleby, and take her away to the theatre, so that he 
may not even know where his sister lives.’ 

Upon further discussion, this appeared the safest 
and most feasible mode of proceeding that could be 
adopted. Therefore it was finally determined that 
matters should be so arranged, and Newman, after 
listening to many supplementary cautions and ea 
treaties, took his leave of Miss La Creevy and trudged 
back to Golden Square; ruminating as he went upon a 
vast number of possibilities and impossibilities which 
crowded upon his brain, and arose out of the conversa- 
tion that had just terminated. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Relating chiefly to some remarkable conversation, and 
some remarkable proceedings to which it gives rise. 


‘London at last!’ cried Nicholas, throwing back his 
great-coat and rousing Smike from a long nap. ‘It 
seemed to me as though we shoald never reach it.’ 

‘And yet you came along at a tidy pace too,” ob- 
served the coachman, looking over his shoulder at 
Nicholas with no very pleasant expression of counte- 
nance. 

‘Ay, I know that,’ was the reply; ‘but I have been 
very anxious to be at my journey’s end, and that makes 
the way seem long.’ 

‘Well,’ remarked the coachman, ‘if the way seemed 
long with such cattle as you’ve sat behind, you must 
have been most uncommon anxious;’ and so saying, 
he let out his whip-lash, and touched up a little boy 
on the calves of his legs by way of emphasis. 

They rattled on through the noisy, bustling, crowd- 
ed streets of London, now displaying long double rows 
of brightly burning lamps, dotted here and there with 
the chemist’s glaring lights, and illaminated besides 
with the brilliant flood that streamed from the windows 
of the shops, where sparkling jewellery, silks and vel- 
vets of the richest colours, the most inviting delicacies, 
and most sumptuous articles of luxurious ornament, 
succeeded each other in rich and glittering profusion. 
Streams of people apparently without end poured on 
and on, jostling each other in the crowd and hurrying 
forward, scarcely seeming to notice the riches that sur- 
rounded them on every side; while vehicles of all 
shapes and makes, mingled up together in one moving 
mass like running water, lent their ceaseless roar to 
swell the noise and tumult. 

As they dashed by the quickly-changing and ever- 
varying objects, it was curious to observe in what a 
strange procession they passed before the eye. 
poriams of splendid dresses, the materials brought from 
every quarter of the world; tempting stores of every- 
thing to stimulate and pamper the sated appetite and 
give new relish to the oft-repeated feast; vessels of bur- 
nished gold and silver, wrought into every exquisite 
form of vase, and dish, and goblet; guns, swords, pis- 
tols, and patent engines of destruction; screws and 
irons for the crooked, clothes for the newly-born, drugs 
for the sick, coffins for the dead, and churchyards for 
the buried—all these jumbled each with the other, and 
flocking side by side, seemed to flit by in motley dance 
like the fantastic groups of the old Dutch painter, and 
with the same stern moral for the unheeding restless 
crowd. 

Nor were there wanting objects in the crowd itself 
to give new point and purpose to the shifting scene. 
The rags of the squalid ballad-singer fluttered in the 


‘Pardon me,’ interposed Nicholas. 
Em: | 
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| rich light that showed the goldsmith’s treasures, pale 
| and pinched-up faces hovered about the windows where 
| was tempting food, hungry eyes wandered over the 
| profusion guarded by one thin sheet of brittle glass— 
}an iron wall to them; half-naked shivering figures 
stopped to gaze at Chinese shawls and golden stuffs 
of India. There was a christening party at the largest 
coffin-maker’s, and a funeral hatchment had stopped 
some great improvements in the bravest mansion. Life 
and death went hand in hand; wealth and poverty stood 
side by side; repletion and starvation laid them dowa 
together. 

But it was London; and the old country lady inside, 
who had put her head out of the coach-window a mile 
or two this side Kingston, and cried out to the driver 
that she was sure he must have passed it and forgotten 
to set her down, was satisfied at last. 

Nicholas engaged beds for himself and Smike at the 
inn where the coach stopped, and repaired, without the 
delay of another moment, to the lodgings of Newman 
Noggs; for his anxiety and impatience had increased 
with every succeeding minute, and were almost beyond 
control. 

There was a fire in Newman’s garret, and a candle 
had been left burning; the floor was cleanly swept, the 
room was as comfortably arranged as such a room 
could be, and meat and drink were placed in order upon 
the table. Every thing bespoke the atfectionate care 
and attention of Newman Noggs, but Newman him- 
self was not there. 

‘Do you know what time he will be at home?’ in- 
quired Nicholas, tapping at the door of Newman’s front 
neighbour. 

‘Ah, Mr. Johnson!’ said Crowl, presenting himself. 
‘Welcome, Sir.—How well you're looking! I never 
could have believed ——’ 





‘My question— 
I am extremely anxious to know.’ 

*Why, he has a troublesome affair of business,’ re- 
plied Crow], ‘and will not be home before twelve 
o’clock. He was very unwilling to go, I can teil you, 
but there was no help for it. However, he left word 
that you were to make yourself comfortable till he 
came back, and that I was to entertain you, which I 
shallbe very glad to do.” 

In proof of his extreme readiness to exert himself for 
the general entertainment, Mr. Crow] drew a chair to 
the table as he spoke, and helping himself plentifully 
to the cold meat, invited Nicholas and Smike to follow 
his example. 

Disappointed and uneasy, Nicholas could touch no 
food, so, after he had seen Smike comfortably estab- 
lished at the table, he walked out (despite a great 
many dissuasions uttered by Mr. Crowl with his 
mouth full), and left Smike to detain Newman in case 





he returned first. 
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As Miss La Creevy had anticipated, Nicholas be- 
took himself straight to her house. Finding her from 
home, he debated within himself for some time whether 
he should go to his mother’s residence and so com- 
promise her with Ralph Nickleby. Fully persuaded, 
however, that Newman would not have solicited him 
to return unless there was some strong reason which 
required his presence at home, he resolved to go there, 
and hastened eastwards with all speed. 

Mrs, Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, 
until past twelve, or later. She believed Miss Nickle- 
by was well, but she didn’t live at home now, nor did 
she come home except very seldom. She couldn’t say 
where she was stopping, but it was not at Madame 
Nantalini’s—she was sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently, and apprehending 
he knew not what disaster, Nicholas returned to where 
he had left Smike. Newman had not been home. He 
wouldn’t be, till twelve o’clock; there was no chance 
of it. Was there no possibility of sending to fetch him 
if it were only for an instant, or forwarding to him one 
line of writing to which he might return a verbal reply? 
That was quite impracticable. He was not at Golden 
Square, and probably had been sent to execute some 
commission at a distance. 

Nicholas tried to remain quietly where he was, but 
he felt so nervous and excited that he could not sit still. 
He seemed to be losing time unless he was moving. 
It was an absurd fancy, he knew, but he was wholly 
unable to resist it. So, he took up his hat and rambled 
out again. 

He strolled westward this time, pacing the long 
streets with hurried footsteps, and agitated by a thou- 
sand misgivings and apprehensions which he could not 
evercome. He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and 
deserted, and increased his rate of walking as if in the 
hope of leaving his thoughts behind. They crowded 
upon him more thickly, however, now there were no 
passing objects to attract his attention; and the one 
idea was al ways uppermost, that some stroke of il!l-for- 
tune must have oceurred so calamitous in its nature 
that all were fearful of disclosing it to him. The old 
question arose again and agein—What could it be? 
Nicholas walked till he was weary, but was not one 
bit the wiser; and indeed he came out of the Park at 
last a great deal more confused and perplexed than 
when he went in, 

He had taken scarcely any thing to eat or drink since 
early in the morning, and felt quite worn out and ex- 
hausted. As he returned languidly towards the point 
from which he had started, along one of the thorough- 
fares which lie between Park Lane and Bond Street, 
he passed a handsome hotel, before which he stopped 
mechanically. 

*An expensive place, I dare say,’ thought Nieholas; 





‘but a pint of wine and a biscuit are no great debauch 
wherever they are had. And yet I don’t know.’ 

He walked on a few steps, but looking wistfully 
down the long vista of gas-lamps before him, and 
thinking how long it would take to reach the end of it 
—and being besides in that kind of mood in which a 
man is most disposed to yield to his first impulse—and 
being, besides, strongly attracted to the hotel, in part 
by curiosity, and in part by some odd mixture of feelings 
which he would have been troubled to define—N icholas 
turned back again, and walked into the coffee-room. 

It was very handsomely furnished. The walls were 
ornamented with the choicest specimens of French 
paper, enriched with a gilded cornice of elegant design. 
The floor was covered with a rich carpet; and two su- 
perb mirrors, one above the chimneypiece and one at 
the opposite end of the room, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, multiplied the other beauties and added new 
ones of their own to enhance the general effect. There 
was a rather noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by 
the fire-place, and only two other persons present,— 
both elderly gentlemen, and both alone. 

Observing all this in the first comprehensive glance 
with which a stranger surveys a place that is new to 
him, Nicholas sat himself down in the box next to the 
noisy party, with his back towards them, and post- 
poning his order for a pint of claret until such time as 
the waiter and one of the elderly gentlemen should 
have settled a disputed question relative to the price of 
an item in the bill of fare, took up a newspaper and 
began to read. 

He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half- 
dozing, when he was startled by the mention of his 
sister’s name. ‘Little Kate Nickleby’ were the words 
that caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, 
and as he did so, saw by the reflection in the opposite 
glass, that two of the party behind him had risen and 
were standing before the fire. ‘It must have come 
from one of them,’ thought Nicholas. He waited to 
hear more with a countenance of some indignation, for 
the tone of speech had been anything but respectful, 
and the appearance of the invidual whom he presumed 
to have been the speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person—so Nicholas observed in the same 
glance at the mirror which had enabled him to see his 
face—was standing with his back to the fire conversing 
with a younger man, who stood with his back to the 
company, wore his hat, and was adjusting his shirt- 
collar by the aid of the glass. They spoke in whispers, 
now and then bursting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas 
could catch no repetition of the words, nor anything 
sounding at all like the words, which had attracted his 
attention. 

At length the two resumed their seats, and more 
wine being ordered, the party grew louder in their 
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mirth. Still there was no reference made to anybody 
with whom he was acquainted, and Nicholas became 


persuaded that his excited fancy had either imagined | 


the sounds altogether, or converted some other words 
into the name which had been so much in his 
thoughts. 

‘It is remarkable too,’ thought Nicholas: ‘if it had 
been ‘Kate’ or ‘Kate Nickleby,’ I should not have 
been so much surprised; but ‘little Kate Nickleby!’ 

The wine coming at the moment prevented his finish- 
ing the sentence. He swallowed a glassful and took 
up the paper again. At that instant—— 

‘Little Kate Nickleby!” cried a voice behind him. 

‘I was right,’ muttered Nicholas, as the paper fell 
from his hand. ‘And it was the man I supposed.’ 

‘As there was a proper objection to drinking her in 
heeltaps,’ said the voice, ‘we'll give her the first glass 
in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby!’ 

‘Little Kate Nickleby,’ cried the other three. And 
the glasses were set down empty. 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight 
and careless mention of his sister’s name in a public 
place, Nicholas fired at once; but he kept himself quiet 
by a great effort, and did not even turn his head. 

‘The jade!’ said the same voice which had spoken 
before. ‘She's a true Nickleby—a worthy imitator of 
her old uncle Ralph—she hangs back to be more 
sought after—so does he; nothing to be got out of 
Ralph unless you follow him up, and then the money 
comes doubly welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, 
for you’re impatient and he isn’t. Oh! infernal cun- 
ning.’ 

‘Infernal cunning,’ echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect agony as the two elderly 
gentlemen opposite, rose one after the other and went 
away, lest they should be the means of his losing one 
word of what was said. But the conversation was sus- 
pended as they withdrew, and resumed with even 
greater freedom when they had left the room. 

‘I am afraid,’ said the younger gentleman, ‘that the 
old woman has grown jea-a-lous, and locked her up. 
Upon my soul it looks like it.’ 

‘If they quarrel and little Nickleby goes home to her 
mother, so much the better,’ said the first. ‘I can do 
any thing with the old lady. She'll believe anything 
I tell her.’ 

‘Egad that’s true,’ returned the other voice. 
ha, ha! Poor deyvle!’ 

The laugh was taken up by the two voices which 
always came in together, and became general at Mrs. 
Nickleby’s expense. Nicholas tarned burning hot 
with rage, but he commanded himself for the moment, 
and waited to hear more. 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice 
it that as the wine went round he heard enough to ac- 
quaint him with the characters and designs of those 
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whose conversation he overheard; to possess him with 
the full extent of Ralph’s villany, and the real reason 
of his own presence being required in London. He 
heard all this and more. He heard his sister’s suffer- 
ings derided, and her virtuous conduct jeered at and 
brutally misconstrued; he heard her name bandied from 
mouth to mouth, and herself made the subject of 
coarse and insolent wagers, free speech, and licentious 
jesting. 

The man who had spoken first, led the conversation 
and indeed almost engrossed it, being only stimulated 
from time to time by some slight observation from one 
or other of his companions. To him then Nicholas 
addressed himself when he was sufficiently composed 
to stand before the party, and force the words from his 
parched and scorching throat. 

‘Let me have a word with you, Sir,’ said Nicholas. 

‘With me, Sir!’ retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing 
him in disdainful surprise. 

‘I said with you,’ replied Nicholas, speaking with 
great difficulty, for his passion choaked him. 

‘A mysterious stranger, upon my soul!’ exclaimed Sir 
Mulberry, raising his wine-glass to his lips, and look- 
ing round upon his friends. 

‘Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or 
do you refuse?’ said Nicholas, sternly. 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, 
and bade him either name his business or leave the 
table. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it 
before him. 

‘There, Sir,’ said Nicholas; ‘my business you will 
guess.’ 

A momentary 2xpression of astonishment, not un- 
mixed with some confnsion, appeared in the face of Sir 
Mulberry as he read the name; but he subdued it in an 
instant, and tossing the card to Lord Verisopht, who 
sat opposite, drew a toothpick from a glass before him, 
and very leisurely applied it to his mouth. 

‘Your name and address?’ said Nicholas, turning 
paler as his passion kindled, 

‘I shall give you neither,’ replied Sir Mulberry. 

‘If there is a gentleman in this party,’ said Nicho- 
las, looking round and scarcely able to make his white 
lips form the words, ‘he will acquaint me with the 
name and residence of this man.’ 

There was a dead silence. 

‘I am the brother of the young lady who has been 
the subject of conversation here,’ said Nicholas. ‘1 
denounce this person as a liar, and impeach him as a 
coward. If he has a friend here, he will save him the 
disgrace of the paltry attempt to conceal his name— 
an utterly useless one—for I will find it out, nor leave 
him until I have.’ 

Sir Mulberry looked at him contemptuously, and, 
addressing his companions, said— 
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As Miss La Creevy had anticipated, Nicholas be- 
took himself straight to her house. Finding her from 
home, he debated within himself for some time whether 
he should go to his mother’s residence and so com- 
promise her with Ralph Nickleby. Fully persuaded, 
however, that Newman would not have solicited him 
to return unless there was some strong reason which 
required his presence at home, he resolved to go there, 
and hastened eastwards with all speed. 

Mrs. Nickleby would not be at home, the girl said, 
until past twelve, or later. She believed Miss Nickle- 
by was well, but she didn’t live at home now, nor did 
she come home except very seldom. She couldn’t say 
where she was stopping, but it was not at Madame 
Nantalini’s—she was sure of that. 

With his heart beating violently, and apprehending 
he knew not what disaster, Nicholas returned to where 
he had left Smike. Newman had not been home. He 
wouldn’t be, till twelve o’clock; there was no chance 
of it. Was there no possibility of sending to fetch him 
if it were only for an instant, or forwarding to him one 
line of writing to which he might return a verbal reply? 
That was quite impracticable. He was not at Golden 
Square, and probably had been sent to execute some 
commission at a distance. 

Nicholas tried to remain quietly where he was, but 
he felt so nervous and excited that he could not sit still. 
He seemed to be losing time unless he was moving. 
It was an absurd fancy, he knew, but he was wholly 
unable to resist it. So, he took up his hat and rambled 
out again. 

He strolled westward this time, pacing the long 
atreets with hurried footsteps, and agitated by a thou- 
sand misgivings and apprehensions which he could not 
evercome. He passed into Hyde Park, now silent and 
deserted, and increased his rate of walking as if in the 
hope of leaving his thoughts behind. They crowded 
upon him more thickly, however, now there were no 
passing objects to attract his attention; and the one 
idea was always uppermost, that some stroke of ill-for- 
tune must have occurred so calamitous in its nature 
that all were fearful of disclosing it tohim. The old 
question arose again and agein—What could it be? 
Nicholas wa!ked till he was weary, but was not one 
bit the wiser; and indeed he came out of the Park at 
last a great deal more confused and perplexed than 
when he went in. 

He had taken scarcely any thing to eat or drink since 
early in the morning, and felt quite worn out and ex- 
hausted. As he returned languidly towards the point 
from which he had started, along one of the thorough- 
fares which lie between Park Laue and Bond Street, 
he passed a handsome hotel, before which he stopped 
mechanically. 

*An expensive place, I dare say,’ thought Nieholas; 
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‘but a pint of wine and a biscuit are no great debauch 
wherever they are had. And yet I don’t know.’ 

He walked on a few steps, but looking wistfully 
down the long vista of gas-lamps before him, and 
thinking how long it would take to reach the end of it 
—and being besides in that kind of mood in which a 
man is most disposed to yield to his first impulse—and 
being, besides, strongly attracted to the hotel, in part 
by curiosity, and in part by some odd mixture of feelings 
which he would have been troubled to define—Nicholas 
turned back again, and walked into the coffee-room. 

It was very handsomely furnished. The walls were 
ornamented with the choicest specimens of French 
paper, enriched with a gilded cornice of elegant design. 
The floor was covered with a rich carpet; and two su- 
perb mirrors, one above the chimneypiece and one at 
the opposite end of the room, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, multiplied the other beauties and added new 
ones of their own to enhance the general effect. There 
was a rather noisy party of four gentlemen in a box by 
the fire-place, and only two other persons present,— 
both elderly gentlemen, and both alone. 

Observing all this in the first comprehensive glance 
with which a stranger surveys a place that is new to 
him, Nicholas sat himself down in the box next to the 
noisy party, with his back towards them, and post- 
poning his order for a pint of claret until such time as 
the waiter and one of the elderly gentlemen should 
have settled a disputed question relative to the price of 
an item in the bill of fare, took up a newspaper and 
began to read. 

He had not read twenty lines, and was in truth half- 
dozing, when he was startled by the mention of his 
sister’s name. ‘Little Kate Nickleby’ were the words 
that caught his ear. He raised his head in amazement, 
and as he did so, saw by the reflection in the opposite 
glass, that two of the party behind him had risen and 
were standing before the fire. ‘It must have come 
from one of them,’ thought Nicholas. He waited to 
hear more with a countenance of some indignation, for 
the tone of speech had been anything but respectful, 
and the appearance of the invidual whom he presumed 
to have been the speaker was coarse and swaggering. 

This person—so Nicholas observed in the same 
glance at the mirror which had enabled him to see his 
face—was standing with his back to the fire conversing 
with a younger man, who stood with his back to the 
company, wore his hat, and was adjusting his shirt- 
collar by the aid of the glass. They spoke in whispers, 
now and then bursting into a loud laugh, but Nicholas 
could catch no repetition of the words, nor anything 
sounding at all like the words, which had attracted his 
attention. 

At length the two resumed their seats, and more 
wine being ordered, the party grew louder in their 
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mirth. Still there was no reference made to anybody 
with whom he was acquainted, and Nicholas became 
persuaded that his excited fancy had either imagined 
the sounds altogether, or converted some other words 
into the name which had been so much in his 
thoughts. 

‘It is remarkable too,’ thought Nicholas: ‘if it had 
been ‘Kate’ or ‘Kate Nickleby,’ I should not have 
been so much surprised; but ‘little Kate Nickleby!’ 

The wine coming at the moment prevented his finish- 
ing the sentence. He swallowed a glassful and took 
up the paper again. At that instant—— 

‘Little Kate Nickleby!” cried a voice behind him. 

‘I was right,’ muttered Nicholas, as the paper fell 
from his hand. ‘And it was the man I supposed.’ 

‘As there was a proper objection to drinking her in 
heeltaps,’ said the voice, ‘we'll give her the first glass 
in the new magnum. Little Kate Nickleby!’ 

‘Little Kate Nickleby,’ cried the other three. And 
the glasses were set down empty. 

Keenly alive to the tone and manner of this slight 
and careless mention of his sister’s name in a public 
place, Nicholas fired at once; but he kept himself quiet 
by a great effort, and did not even turn his head. 

‘The jade!’ said the same voice which had spoken 
before. ‘She’s a true Nickleby—a worthy imitator of 


her old uncle Ralph—she hangs back to be more 
sought after—so does he; nothing to be got out of 


Ralph unless you follow him up, and then the money 
comes doubly welcome, and the bargain doubly hard, 
for you're impatient and he isn’t. Oh! infernal cun- 
ning.’ 

‘Infernal cunning,’ echoed two voices. 

Nicholas was in a perfect agony as the two elderly 
gentlemen opposite, rose one after the other and went 
away, lest they should be the means of his losing one 
word of what was said. But the conversation was sus- 
pended as they withdrew, and resumed with even 
greater freedom when they had left the room. 

‘I am afraid,’ said the younger gentleman, ‘that the 
old woman has grown jea-a-lous, and locked her up. 
Upon my soul it looks like it.’ 

‘If they quarrel and little Nickleby goes home to her 
mother, so much the better,’ said the first. ‘I can do 
any thing with the old lady. She'll believe anything 
I tell her.’ 

‘Egad that’s true,’ returned the other voice. 
ha, ha! Poor deyvle!’ 

The laugh was taken up by the two voices which 
always came in together, and became general at Mrs. 
Nickleby’s expense. Nicholas turned burning hot 
with rage, but he commanded himself for the moment, 
and waited to hear more. 

What he heard need not be repeated here. Suffice 
it that as the wine went round he heard enough to ac- 
quaint him with the characters and designs of those 
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whose conversation he overheard; to possess him with 
the full extent of Ralph’s villany, and the real reason 
of his own presence being required in London. He 
heard all this and more. He heard his sister’s suffer- 


_ings derided, and her virtuous conduct jeered at and 


brutally misconstrued; he heard her name bandied from 
mouth to mouth, and herself made the subject of 
coarse and insolent wagers, free speech, and licentious 
jesting. 

The man who had spoken first, led the conversation 
and indeed almost engrossed it, being only stimulated 
from time to time by some slight observation from one 
or other of his companions. To him then Nicholas 
addressed himself when he was sufficiently composed 
to stand before the party, and force the words from his 
parched and scorching throat. 

‘Let me have a word with you, Sir,’ said Nicholas. 

‘With me, Sir!’ retorted Sir Mulberry Hawk, eyeing 
him in disdainful surprise. 

‘I said with you,’ replied Nicholas, speaking with 
great difficulty, for his passion choaked him. 

‘A mysterious stranger, upon my soul!’ exclaimed Sir 
Mulberry, raising his wine-glass to his lips, and look- 
ing round upon his friends. 

‘Will you step apart with me for a few minutes, or 
do you refuse?’ said Nicholas, sternly. 

Sir Mulberry merely paused in the act of drinking, 
and bade him either name his business or leave the 
table. 

Nicholas drew a card from his pocket, and threw it 
before him. 

‘There, Sir,’ said Nicholas; ‘my business you will 
guess.’ 

A momentary expression of astonishment, not un- 
mixed with some confasion, appeared in the face of Sir 
Mulberry as he read the name; but he subdued it in an 
instant, and tossing the card to Lord Verisopht, who 
sat opposite, drew a toothpick from a glass before him, 
and very leisurely applied it to his mouth. 

‘Your name and address?’ said Nicholas, turning 
paler as his passion kindled, 

‘I shall give you neither,’ replied Sir Mulberry. 

‘If there is a gentleman in this party,’ said Nicho- 
las, looking round and scarcely able to make his white 
lips form the words, ‘he will acquaint me with the 
name and residence of this man.’ 

There was a dead silence. 

‘I am the brother of the young lady who has been 
the subject of conversation here,’ said Nicholas. ‘1 
denounce this person as a liar, and impeach him as a 
coward. If he has a friend here, he will save him the 
disgrace of the paltry attempt to conceal his name— 
an utterly useless one—for I will find it out, nor leave 
him until I have.’ 

Sir Mulberry looked at him contemptuously, and, 
addressing his companions, said— 
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‘Let the fellow talk, I have nothing serious to say 
to boys of his station; and his pretty sister shall save 
him a broken head, if he talks till midnight.’ 

*You are a base and spiritless scoundrel!’ said Ni- 
cholas, ‘and shall be proclaimed so to the world. I 
will know you; I will follow yon home if you walk 
the streets till morning.’ 

Sir Malberry’s hand involuntarily closed upon the 
decanter, and he seemed for an instant about to launch 
it at the head of his challenger. But he only filled his 
glass, and Jaughed in derision. 

Nicholas sat himself down, directly opposite to the 
party, and, summoning the waiter, paid his bill. 

‘Do you know that person’s name?’ he inquired of 
the man in an audible voice; pointing out Sir Mulber- 
ry as he put the question. 

Sir Mulberry laughed again, and the two voices 
which had always spoken together, echoed the laugh; 
but rather feebly. 

‘That gentleman, Sir?’ replied the waiter, who, no 
doubt, knew his cue, and answered with just as little 
respect, and just as much impertinence as he could 
safely show: ‘no, Sir, I do not, Sir.’ 

‘Here, you, Sir,’ cried Sir Mulberry, as the man was 
retiring; ‘do you know that person’s name?’ 

‘Name, Sir? No, Sir.’ 

‘Then you’!] find it there,’ said Sir Mulberry, throw- 
ing Nicholas’s card towards him; ‘and when you have 
made yourself master of it, put that piece of pasteboard 
in the fire—do you hear me?’ 

The man grinned, and, looking doubtfully at Nicho- 
las, compromised the matter by sticking the card in the 
chimney-glass. Having done this, he retired. 

Nicholas folded his arms, and, biting his lip, sat 
perfectly quiet; safficiently expressing by his manner, 
however, a firm determination to carry his threat of fol- 
lowing Sir Mulberry home, into steady execution. 

It was evident from the tone in which the younger 
member of the party appeared to remonstrate with his 
friend, that he objected to this course of proceeding, 
and urged him to comply with the request which Ni- 
cholas had made. Sir Mulberry, however, who was 
not quite sober, and who was ina sullen and dogged 
state of obstinacy, soon silenced the representations of 
his weak young friend, and further seemed—-as if to 
save himself from a repetition of them—to insist on 
being left alone. However this might have been, the 
young gentleman and the two who had always spoken 
together, actually rose to go after a short interval, and 
presently retired, leaving their friend alone with Nicho- 
las. 

It will be very readily supposed that to one in the 
condition of Nicholas, the minutes appeared to move 
with leaden wings indeed, and that their progress did 
not seem the more rapid from the monotonous ticking 
of a French clock, or the shrill sound of its little bell 
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which told the quarters. But there he sat; and in his 
old seat on the opposite side of the room reclined Sir 
Malberry Hawk, with his legs upon the cushion, and 
his handkerchief thrown negligently over his knees: 
finishing his magnum of claret with the utmost cool- 
ness and indifference. 

Thus they remained in perfect silence for upwards 
of an hour—Nicholas would have thought for three 
hours at least, but that the little bell had only gone 
four times. Twice or thrice he looked angrily and 
impatiently round; but there was Sir Mulberry in the 
same attitude, putting his glass to his lips from time 
to time, and looking vacantly at the wall, as if he were 
wholly ignorant of the presence of any living person. 

At length he yawned, stretched himself, and rose; 
walked coolly to the glass, and having surveyed him- 
self therein, turned round, and honoured Nicholas with 
a long and contemptuous stare. Nicholas stared again 
with right good-will; Sir Mulberry shrugged his shoul- 
ders, smiled slightly, rang the bell, and ordered the 
waiter to help him on with his great-coat. 

The man did so, and held the door open. 

‘Don’t wait,’ said Sir Mulberry; and they were alone 
again. 

Sir Mulberry took several turns up and down the 
room, whistling carelessly all the time: stopped to 
finish the last glass of claret which he had poured out 
a few minutes before, walked again, put on his hat, ad- 
justed it by the glass, drew on his gloves, and, at last, 
walked slowly out. Nicholas, who had been fuming 
and chafing until he was nearly wild, darted from his 
seat, and followed him—so closely, that before the 
door had swung upon its hinges after Sir Mulberry’s 
passing out, they stood side by side in the street to- 
gether. 

There was a private cabriolet in waiting; the groom 
opened the apron, and jumped out to the horse’s head. 

‘Will you make yourself known to me?’ asked Ni- 
cholas in a suppressed voice. 

‘No,’ replied the other fiercely, and confirming the 
refusal with an oath. ‘No.’ 

‘If you trust to your horse’s speed, you will find 
yourself mistaken,’ said Nicholas. ‘I will accompany 
you. By Heaven I will, if I hang on to the foot- 
board.’ 

*You shall be horsewhipped if you do,’ returned Sir 
Malberry. 

*You are a villain,’ said Nicholas. 

*You are an errand-boy for aught I know,’ said Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

‘I am the son of a country gentleman,’ returned: Ni- 
cholas, ‘your equal in birth and education, and your 
superior I trust in everything besides. I tell you again, 
Miss Nickleby is my sister. Wil] you or will you not 
answer for your unmanly and brutal condact?’ 





‘To a proper champion—yes. To you—no,’ returned 
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Sit Mulberry, taking the reins in his hand. ‘Stand out 
of the way, dog. William, let go her head.’ 

‘You had better not,’ cried Nicholas, springing on 
the step as Sir Mulberry jumped in, and catching at 
the reins. ‘He has no command over the horse, mind. 
You shall not go—you shall not, 1 swear—till you 
have told me who you are.’ 

The groom hesitated, for the mare, who was a high- 
spirited animal and thorough-bred, plunged so vio- 
lently that he could scarcely hold her. 

‘Leave go, I tell you!’ thundered his master. 

The man obeyed. ‘The animal reared and plunged 
as though it would dash the carriage in a thousand 
pieces, but Nicholas, blind to all sense of danger, and 
conscious of nothing but his fury, still maintained his 
place and his hold upon the reins. 

‘Will you unclasp your hand?” 

‘Will you tell me who you are?’ 

‘No!’ 

‘No!’ 

In less time than the quickest tongue could tell it, 
these words were exchanged, and Sir Mulberry, short- 
ening his whip, applied it furiously to the head and 
shoulders of Nicholas. It was broken in the struggle; 
Nicholas gained the heavy handle, and with it laid 
open one side of his antagonist's face from the eye to 
the lip. He saw the gash; knew that the mare had 
darted off at a wild mad gallop; a hundred lights danced 
in his eyes, and he felt himself flung violently upon 
the ground. 

He was giddy and sick, but staggered to his feet 
directly, roused by the loud shouts of the men who 
were tearing up the street, and screaming to those 
ahead to clear the way. He was conscious of a tor- 
rent of people rushing quickly by—looking up, could 
discern the cabriolet whirled along the foot-pavement 
with frightful rapidity—then heard a loud cry, the 
smashing of some heavy body, and the breaking of 
glass—and then the crowd closed in the distance, and 
he could see or hear no more. 

The general attention had been entirely directed 
from himself to the person in the carriage, and he was 
quite alone. Rightly judging that under such circum- 
stances it would be madness to follow, he turned down 
a bye-street in search of the nearest coach-stand, find- 
ing after a minute or two that he was reeling like a 
drunken man, and aware for the first time of a stream 
of blood that was trickling down his face and breast. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
In which Mr. Ralph Nickleby is relieved, by a very ex- 
peditious process, from all commerce with his rela- 


tions. 


Smixe and Newman Noggs, who in his impatience 
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had returned home long before the time agreed upon, 
sat before the fire, listening anxiously to every footstep 
on the stairs, and the slightest sound that stirred within 
the house, for the approach of Nicholas. Time had 
worn on, and it was growing late. He had promised 
to be back in an hour; and his prolonged absence began 
to excite considerable alarm in the minds of both, as 
was abundantly testified by the blank looks they cast 
upon each other at every new disappointment. 

At length a coach was heard to stop, and Newman 
ran out to light Nicholas up the stairs. Beholding him 
in the trim described at the conclusion of the last chap- 
ter, he stood aghast in wonder and consternation. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said Nicholas, hurrying him 
back into the room. ‘There is no harm done, beyond 
what a basin of water can repair.’ 

‘No harm!’ cried Newman, passing his hands hastily 
over the back and arms of Nicholas, as if to assure 
himself that he had broken no bones. ‘What have 
you been doing?” 

‘I know all,’ interrupted Nicholas; ‘I have heard a 
part, and guessed the rest. But before I remove one 
jot of these stains, I must hear the whole from you. 
You see I am collected. My resolution is taken. 
Now, my good friend, speak out; for the time for any 
palliation or concealment is past, and nothing will avail 
Ralph Nickleby now.’ 

‘Your dress is torn in several places, you walk lame, 
and I am sure are suffering pain,’ said Newman. ‘Let 
me see to your hurts first.’ 

‘I have no hurts to see to, beyond a little soreness 
and stiffness that will soon pass off,’ said Nicholas, 
seating himself with some difficulty. ‘But if I had 
fractured every limb, and still preserved my senses, 
you should not bandage one till you had told me what 
I have the right to know. Come,’ said Nicholas, giv- 
ing his hand to Noggs. ‘You hada sister of your own, 
you told me once, who died before you fell into mis- 
fortune. Now think of her, and tell me, Newman.’ 

*Yes, I will, I will,’ said Noggs. ‘I'll tell you the 
whole truth.’ 

Newman did so. Nicholas nodded his head from 
time to time, as it corroborated the particulars he had 
already gleaned; but he fixed his eyes upon the fire, 
and did not look round once. 

His recital ended, Newman insisted upon his young 
friend stripping off his coat, and allowing whatever 
injuries he had received to be properly tended. Nicho- 
las, after some opposition, at length consented, and 
while some pretty severe bruises on his arms and shoul- 
ders were being rubbed with oil and vinegar, and va- 
rious other efficacious remedies which Newman bor- 
rowed from the different lodgers, related in what man- 
ner they had been received. The recital made a strong 
impression on the warm imagination of Ne#man; for 
when Nicholas came to the violeut part of the quarrel, 
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he rubbed so hard, as to occasion him the most exqui- 
site pain, which he would not have exhibited, however, 
for the world, it being perfectly clear that, for the mo- 
ment, Newman was operating on Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
and had quite Jost sight of his real patient. 

This martyrdom over, Nicholas arranged with New- 
man that while he was otherwise occupied next mora- 
ing, arrangements should be made for his mother’s im- 
mediately quitting her present residence, and also for 
despatching Miss La Creevy to break the intelligence 
to her. He then wrapped himself in Smike’s great- 
coat, and repaired to the inn where they were to pass 
the night, and where (after writing a few lines to 
Ralph, the delivery of which was to be entrusted to 
Newman next day,) he endeavoured to obtain the re- 
pose of which he stood so much in need. 

Drunken men, they say, may roll down precipices, 
and be quite unconscions of any serious personal in- 
convenience when their reason returns. The remark 
may possibly apply to injuries received in other kinds 
of violent excitement; certain it is, that although 
Nicholas experienced some pain on first awakening 
next morning, he sprung out of bed as the clock struck 
seven with very little difficulty, and was soon as much 
on the alert as if nothing had occurred. 

Merely looking into Smike’s room, and telling him 
that Newman Noggs would call for him very shortly, 
Nicholas descended into the street, and calling a hack- 
ney-coach, bade the man drive to Mrs. Wititterly’s, ac- 
cording to the direction which Newman had given him 
on the previous night, 

It wanted a quarter to eight when they reached Ca- 
dogan Place. Nicholas began to fear that no one might 
be stirring at that early hour, when he was relieved by 
the sight of a female servant, employed in cleaning the 
door-steps. By this fanctionary he was referred to the 
doubtful page, who appeared with dishevelled hair and 
a very warm and a glossy face, as of a page who had 
just got out of bed. 

By this young gentleman he was informed that Miss 
Nickleby was then taking her morning’s walk in the 
gardens before the house. On the question being 
propounded whether he could go and find her, the page 
desponded and thought not; but being stimulated with 
a shilling, the page grew sanguine and thought he 
could. 

‘Say to Miss Nickleby that her brother is here, and 
in great haste to see her,” said Nicholas. 

The plated buttons disappeared with an alacrity 
most unusual to them, and Nicholas paced the room 
in a state of feverish agitation which made the delay 
even of aminute insapportable. He soon heard a light 
footstep which he well knew, and before he could ad- 
vance to meet her, Kate had fallen on his neck and 
barst into tears. 
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*My darling girl,’ said Nicholas, as he embraced her. 
‘How pale you are!’ 

‘I have been so unhappy here, dear brother,’ sobbed 
poor Kate; ‘so very, very, miserable. Do not leave 
me here, dear Nicholas, or I shall die of a broken 
heart.’ 

‘I will leave you nowhere,’ answered Nicholas— 
‘never again, Kate,’ he cried, moved in spite of him- 
self as he folded her to his heart. ‘Tell me that I acted 
for the best. Tell me that we parted because I feared 
to bring misfortune on your head; that it was a trial to 
me no less than to yourself, and that if I did wrong it 
was in ignorance of the world and unknowingly.’ 

‘Why should I tell you what we know so well?’ re- 
turned Kate soothingly. ‘Nicholas—dear Nicholas— 
how can you give way thus?’ 

‘It is such bitter reproach to me to know what you 
have undergone,’ returned her brother; ‘to see you so 
much altered, and yet so kind and patient—God?” cried 
Nicholas, clenching his fist and suddenly changing his 
tone and manner, ‘it sets my whole blood on fire again. 
You must Jeave here with me directly; you should not 
have slept here last night, but that I knew all this too 
late. ‘To whom can I speak, before we drive away!’ 

This question was most opportunely put, for at that 
instant Mr. Wititterly walked in, and to him Kate in- 
troduced her brother, who at once announced his pur- 
pose, and the impossibility of deferring it. 

‘The quarter’s notice,’ said Mr. Wititerly, with the 
gravity of a man on the right side, ‘is not yet half ex- 
pired. Therefore—’ 

‘Therefore,’ interposed Nicholas, ‘the quarter’s sa- 
lary must be lost, Sir. You will excuse this extreme 
haste, but circumstances require that I should imme- 
diately remove my sister, and I have not a moment’s 
time to lose. Whatever she brought here I will send 
for, if you will allow me, in the course of the day.’ 

Mr. Wititterly bowed, but offered no opposition to 
Kate’s immediate departure; with which, indeed, he 
was rather gratified than otherwise, Sir Tamley Snuffim 
having given it as his opinion, that she rather disagreed 
with Mrs. Wititterly’s constitution. 

‘With regard to the trifle of salary that is due,’ said 
Mr. Wititterly, ‘I will—’ here he was interrupted by 
a violent fit of coughing—I will—owe it to Miss 
Nickleby.’ 

Mr. Wititterly, it should be observed, was accus- 
tomed to owe small accounts, and to leave them owing. 
All men have some little pleasant way of their own; 
and this was Mr. Wititterly’s. 

‘If you please.’ said Nicholas. And once more of- 
fering a hurried apology for so sudden a departure, he 
hurried Kate into the vehicle, and bade the man drive 
with all speed into the City. 

To the City they went accordingly, with all the 
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speed the hackney-coach could make; and as the horses 
happened to live at Whitechapel and to be in the habit 
of taking their breakfast there, when they breakfasted 
at all, they performed the journey with greater expe- 
dition than could reasonably have been expected. 

Nicholas sent Kate up stairs a few minutes before 
him, that his unlooked-for appearance might not alarm 
his mother, and when the way had been paved, 
presented himself with much duty and affection. 
Newman had not been idle, for there was a little 
cart at the door, and the effects were hurrying out al- 
ready. 

Now, Mrs. Nickleby was not the sort of person to 
be told anything in a hurry, or rather to comprehend 
anything of peculiar delicacy or importance on a short 
notice, Wherefore, although the good lady had been 
subjected to a full hour’s preparation by little Miss 
La Creevy, and was now addressed in most lucid 
terms both by Nicholas and his sister, she was in a 
state of singular bewilderment and confusion, and could 
by no means be made to comprehend the necessity of 
such hurried proceedings. 

‘Why don’t you ask your uncle, my dear Nicholas, 
what he can possibly mean by it?’ said Mrs. Nickleby. 

‘My dear mother,’ returned Nicholas, ‘the time for 
talking has gone by. There is but one step to take, 
and that is to cast him off with the scorn and indigna- 
tion he deserves. Your own honour and good name 
demand that, after the discovery of his vile proceed- 


ings, you should not be beholden to him one hour, even 
for the shelter of these bare walls.’ 

‘To be sure,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, crying bitterly, 
the is a brute, a monster; and the walls are very bare, 
and want painting too, and I have had this ceiling 
white-washed at the expense of eighteen pence, which 
is a very distressing thing, considering that it is so 


much gone into your uncle’s pocket. I never could 
have believed it—never.’ 

‘Nor I, nor any body else,’ said Nicholas. 

‘Lord bless my life!’ exclaimed Mrs. Nickleby. 
‘To think that that Sir Mulberry Hawk should be such 
an abandoned wretch as Miss La Creevy says he is, 
Nicholas, my dear; when I was congratulating myself 
every day on his being an admirer of our dear Kate’s, 
and thinking what a thing it would be for the family 
if he was to become connected with us, and use his 
interest to get you some profitable government place. 
There are very good places to be got around the court, 
I know; for the brother of a friend of ours (Miss Crop- 
ley, at Exeter, my dear Kate, you recollect,) he had 
one, and I know that it was the chief part of his duty 
to wear silk stockings, and a bag wig like a black 
watch-pocket; and to think that it should come to this 
after all—oh, dear, dear, it’s enough to kill one, 
that it is!’ With which expressions of sorrow, Mrs. 
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Nickleby gave fresh vent to her grief, and wept pite- 
ously. 

As Nicholas and his sister were by this time com- 
pelled to superintend the removal of the few articles of 
furniture, Miss La Creevy devoted herself to the con- 
solation of the matron, and observed with great kind- 
ness of manner that she must really make an effort, 
and cheer up. 

‘Oh I dare say, Miss La Creevy,’ returned Mrs. 
Nickleby, with a petulance not unnatural in her un- 
happy circumstances, ‘it’s very easy to say cheer up, but 
if you had had as many occasions to cheer upas I have 
had and there,’ said Mrs. Nickleby, stopping 
short, “Think of Mr. Pyke and Mr. Pluck, two of the 
most perfect gentleman that ever lived, what am I to 
say to them—what can I say to them? Why, if I was 
to say to them, ‘I’m told your friend Sir Mulberry is 
a base wretch,’ they’d laugh at me.’ 

‘They will laugh no more at us, I take it,’ said 
Nicholas, advancing. ‘Come, mother, there is a coach 
at the door, and until Monday, at all events, we will 
return to our old quarters.” 

—‘Where everything is ready, and a hearty weleome 
into the bargain,’ added Miss La Creevy. ‘Now, let 
me go with you down stairs.’ 

But Mrs. Nickleby was not to be so easily moved, 
for first she insisted on going up stairs to see that no- 
thing had been left, and then on going down stairs to 
see that every thing had been taken away; and when 
she was getting into the coach she had a vision of a 
forgotten coffee-pot on the back-kitchen hob, and after 
she was shut in, a dismal recollection of a green um- 
brella behind some unknown door. At last Nicholas, 
in a condition of absolute despair, ordered the coach- 
man to drive away, and in the unexpected jerk of a 
sudden starting, Mrs. Nickleby lost a shilling among 
the straw, which fortunately confined her atteution to 
the coach until it was too late to remember anything 
else. 

Having seen everything safely out, discharged the 
servant, and locked the door, Nicholas jumped into a 
cabriolet and drove to a bye-place near Gulden Square 
where he had appointed to meet Noggs; and so quickly 
had everything been done, that it was barely half past 
nine when he reached the place of meeting. 

‘Here is the letter for Ralph,’ said Nicholas, ‘and 
here the key. When you come to me this evening, not 
a word of last night. Il] news travels fast, and they 
will know it soon enough. Have you heard if he was 
much hurt!’ 

Newman shook his head. 

‘] will ascertain that myself without loss of time,’ 
said Nicholas. 

‘You had better take some rest,’ returned Newman. 
*You are fevered and ill.’ 
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Nicholas waved his hand carelessly, and concealing 
the indisposition he really felt, now that the excite- 
ment which had sustained him was over, took a hur- 
ried farewell of Newman Noggs, and left him. 

Newman was not three minutes’ walk from Golden 
Square, but in the course of that three minntes he took 
the letter out of his hat and put it in again twenty 
times at least. First the front, then the back, then 
the sides, then the superscription, then the seal, were 
objects of Newman’s admiration, Then he held it at 
arm’s length as if to take in the whole at one delicious 
survey, and then he rubbed his hands in a perfect 
ecstasy with his commission. 

He reached the office, hung his hat on its accustom- 
ed peg, laid the letter and key upon the desk, and 
waited impatiently until Ralph Nickleby should ap- 
pear. After a few minutes, the well-known creaking 
of his boots was heard on the stairs, and then the bell 
rung. 

‘Has the post come in?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Any other letters?’ 

‘One.’ Newman eyed him closely, and laid it on 
the desk. 

‘What's this?’ asked Ralph, taking up the key. 

‘Left with the letter;—a boy brought them—quarter 
of an hour ago, or less.’ 

Ralph glanced at the direction, opened the letter, 
and read as follows:— 

‘You are known to me now. There are no re- 
proaches I could heap upon your head which would 
carry with them one thousandth part of the grovelling 
shame that this assurance will awaken even in your 
breast. 

‘Your brother’s widow and her orphan child spurn 
the shelter of your roof, and shun you with disgust 
and loathing. Your kindred renounce you, for they 
know no shame but the ties of blood which bind them 
in name with you. 

‘You are an old man, and I leave you to the grave. 
May every recollection of your life cling to your false 
heart, and cast their darkness on your death-bed.’ 

Ralph Nickleby read this letter twice, and frowning 
heavily, fell into a fit of musing; the paper fluttered 
from his hand and dropped upon the floor, but he clasp- 
ed his fingers, as if he held it still. 

Suddenly he started from his seat, and thrusting it 
all crumpled into his pocket, turned furiously to New- 
man Noggs, as though to ask him why he lingered. 
But Newman stood unmoved, with his back towards 
him, following up, with the worn and blackened 
stump of an old pen, some figures in an Interest-table 
which was pasted against the wall, and apparently 
quite abstracted from every other object. 


(Continued in another part of this number.) 


NICKLEBY. 


From the Monthly Review. 


The Life, Times, and Characteristics of John Bunyan, 
Author of the Pilgrim's Progress. By Robert Philip. 
Author of “The Life and Times of Whitefield;” 
“The Experimental Guides,” &c. London: Vir- 
tue. 1839. 


Never before did the tinker of Elstow, the author 
of the noblest and most instrttctive allegory that ever 
was imagined and composed by uninspired man, meet 
with such a cordial and congenial biographer and criti- 
cal commentator as the present. We have perused 
the volume from beginning to end with unabated and 
ever-increasing delight. It may be that some captious 
reviewers will pronounce the author’s manner and ar- 
rangement as being prolix, and insist that he has fre- 
quently and needlessly repeated himself and the same 
things. But for our part a much larger volume would 
have been welcome about John Bunyan, provided it 
continued to teem with such a variety and wealth of 
facts as well as comments by one who has such a love 
and knowledge of his subject as Mr. Philip displays. 
It is not only a fine and enlightened enthusiasm which 
pervades every chapter that distinguishes the book, 
but the reader cannot avoid concluding that the author 
has during the entire period of his life, ever since he 
was able to enjoy the spiritual dream that spell-binds 
every girl and boy, made the genius and history of John 
Bunyan his unceasing study. No research, no labour 
has been spared, either as regards local traditions scat- 
tered, and never before published documents, or a care- 
ful comparison of all that has been written concerning 
his hero, to place him living and life-like before us. 
And who is there, alive or dead, whose image one so 
delights to contemplate or that can be so vividly repre- 
sented, so fondly identified, as the author of the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, that whole-length portrait of Bunyan 
himself, as Montgomery has pronounced it? In a happy 
hour Mr. Philip resolved to be the artist. 

There have been many biographical notices of Bun- 
yan, some of them by authors who stand high in the 
republic of letters,—Dr. Southey, for example. But 
the fact is, as stated by Mr. Philip, that these produc- 
tions have one and all only amounted to sketches and 
never to such a full analysis of his genius, his works, 
and career as to entitle any of them to the eminent de- 
signation, a life. Each has done little more than re- 
peat the old facts with more or less grace. Besides, 
the most eminent of these writers have had few mo- 
tives beyond such as are of a purely literary character 
to answer; a restriction, we regard as being the most 
unfortunate possible in the present case. What is John 
Bunyan if we disjoin from the great objects of his con- 
cern,—his experiences and his theology? He was one 
of the finest, and, in reference to comparatively small 





things, one of the most liberal of Dissenters, especially 
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when the age in which he flourished is contemplated. | 
He was one of the fairest and most consistent Calvin- 
ists in regard to the leading doctrines of religion that | 
ever lived. Now, upon neither the subject of ecclesi- | 
astical government nor of faith has Dr. Southey, for 
instance, a due sympathy so as to have guided him to 
a full and perfectly candid appreciation of Bunyan. 
We once heard a venerable lady, and one of no mean 
discernment, declare that the Doctor was incapable of 
doing justice to the author of the Pilgrim, for that he 
did not understand his creed and practice. We are 
not pretending to offer any opinion upon the respective 
merits of different sects or characters; but we fearlessly 
assert that the want of tolerance and of sympathy to 
which we have made allusion, must act as a bar toa 
just appreciation of the entire character of any consist- 
ent religionist, and never surely more fatally than when 
one of the most sweeping and imaginative minds, and 
one of the most extraordinary mental experiences, are 
the subject of delineation and appreciation. 

Now, whatever may be Mr. Philip’s relative abili- 
ties in a literary sense as compared with those of Dr. 
Southey, it must be confessed by every one who pe- 
ruses the volume now before us, or any of his other nu- 
merous works, that they are of no mean order. Admit 
but that he can do justice to his own sentiments, and 
express them clearly, and we think he will be in re- 
gard to Bunyan or any other fervid and renowned Cal- 
vinist, a far more competent biographer, seeing that he 
himself is heart and soul a disciple of the Geneva- 
school, than any /itéérateur of much less stringent and 
enthusiastic principles and tendencies. It is this per- 
fect sympathy, and the fearless as well as forcible 
manner in which he avows his opinions and enters into 
the experience of Bunyan, that has invested his work 
with such a charm in our estimation,—a work of in- 
tense love and protracted Jabour and investigation,—a 
work avowedly intended as much for the church as for 
the world; and, indeed, forming one in a series of the 
author’s “Experimental Guides for the Perplexed and 
the Doubting.” 

Before calling the attention of our readers to some 
specimens, we have only further to state that our au- 
thor entertains hopes that some of Bunyan’s Remains, 
which have never been published, will be drawn from 
their secrecy by certain appeals which occur in the 
volume. For sach treasures, he seems to look fully 
as confidently to the other side of the Atlantic as to 
this country. If any such exist, we cannot doubt of 
their being promptly forwarded to one who has already 
added so much that is new in this Life, and who has 
so ably and zealously illustrated what is old as well 
as what is novel. Let us add, that the present volume 
is to be followed by a standard family edition of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, from Bunyan’s revised text; to be 





illustrated by old prints or new drawings of its local 
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scenery, and with notes chiefly from his own pen; a 
reprint, which, it need not be feared by the editor or 
the publisher, will, after such a forerunner as the pre- 
sent, occupy a high station among the numberless im- 
pressions already existing. 

Mr. Philip’s vivid conceptions, and the pleasant 
gossip he frequently employs when detailing his con- 
ceptions and imaginings regarding Bunyan, may be 
judged of from what he says in the very first paragraph 
of his book, and where he describes his feelings when 
visiting Bedford to collect facts and impressions re- 
lative to his hero. On entering the town he seems 
to have associated everything with Bunyan, to en- 
shrine any thing with his Pilgrim—a proper and propi- 
tious state of mind for him who desired to do justice 
to the Glorious Dreamer. He says, ‘the town, in- 
deed, did not seem to me ‘the City of Destruction;’ 
and the bridge was too good, and the water too clear 
to allow the river to be regarded as the ‘Slough of De- 
spond;’ but it was hardly possible not to see Christian 
in every poor man who carried aburden, and Christiana 
in every poor woman who carried a market-basket in 
one hand, and led a child with the other. One sweet- 
looking peasant girl, also, might have been Mercy’s 
youngest sister. She would have been beautiful any- 
where; but she was enchanting upon the spot where 
Bunyan’s Mercy (that finished portrait of female love- 
liness) had walked and wept.” It does not appear, 
however, that Mr. Philip diseovered any one who could 
be taken for a representative or genuine copy of the 
Dreamer himself. 

Every one who knows any thing of Bunyan is aware 
of the wickeduess of his youth, and of his early man- 
hood, as also of the fierceness of his religious convic- 
tions,—of his protracted and diversified mental ago- 
nies,—of his contests with Satan, and of his final tri- 
umph and transcendant victory over al] temptations and 
uials in the world. No romance was ever so wonder- 
ful or half so arresting, unless his splendid allegory, 
as his actual history. Perhaps nothing is more re- 
markable in it than the checks that struck his con- 
science during his blaspheming career; and to a mind 
less nervously strung such appeals would have passed 
over him like the vagrant wind. For example, he 
says:— 

«One day, as I was standing at a neighbour’s shop- 
window, cursing and swearing, and playing the mad- 
man, after my wonted manner, there sat within the wo- 
man of the house, and heard me; who, though she was a 
very loose ungodly wretch’ (in this all the old accounts 
of her agree), ‘yet protested, I swore and cursed at that 
most fearful rate, that she was made to tremble to hear 
me: and told me further, that I was the ungodliest fel- 
low for swearing that she ever heard in all her life; and 
that I, by thus doing, was enough to spoil all the youth 
in the whole town, if they came but in my company.’ ”’ 


A considerable time elapsed after this before he be- 
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took himself to a course of religious inquiry among a 
certain class of consistent professors, who were really 
eager to do him good; but whose wisdom was not equal 
to their zeal. We copy some remarks in relation to 
this passage in his history: — 


“ Bunyan’s friends, indeed, were all as ignorant of his 
malady as himself. They neither saw nor suspected 
anything in his case, but temptation and the power of 
conscience; and, accordingly, suggested nothing to him 
but spiritual consolation. This, of course, he both need- 
ed and deserved from them: but he needed also medical 
treatment, and more interesting employment than tinker- 
ing. Ido not know that he was as poor a hand at mend- 
ing old kettles, as Carey was at making new shoes; but 
he was as evidently out of hiselement. His craft gave 
neither pleasure nor pay to his sea-like restlessness of 
mind, and but little bracing to his nerves, except when 
he was walking his rounds: and the clink of the ham- 
mer, and the rasp of the file, irritated them more than 
his exercise could counteract. He wanted, although he 
knew it not, something to do, which would have ex- 
pended the surplus energy of his mind, or absorbed his 
attention during the greater part of every day, or com- 

lled him to think about others as well as himself. 

iad Gifford set him to teach the poor children of El- 
stow to read the Bible on the Sabbath evenings or morn- 
ings, as well as set him to the study of his own heart 
and experience, Bunyan would have plunged into the 
work, and thus lost sight of himself for the time, in the 
pleasure of doing good. But it is useless to regret now, 
except in order to warn others against thinking of them- 
selves only, and against living only to think. We shall 
soon see that when Bunyan began to preach and write 
for the benefit of others, he soon got over his personal 
fears. 

‘One of his counsellors must have been a very weak 
man: for he gave in at once to the absurd fear, that Bun- 
yan had ‘sinned the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ ‘1 
told him all my case,’ he says; ‘and also, that I was 
afraid I had committed the unpardonable sin.’ He said, 
he thought so too. Here, therefore, I had but cold com- 
fort. And yet, this man was an ‘antient Christian,’ by 
report! Youngas Bunyan was, however, he had sense 
enough to see that a man, who could take this for grant- 
ed, so readily and coolly, was any thing but a wise 
man. ‘Talking a little more with him,’ he says, ‘I 
found him, though a good man, a stranger to much com- 
bat with the devil. Wherefore I went again to God 
for mercy still, as well as I could.’ ” 


Mr. Philip’s views on the subject of Satanic agency 
will be read by every one that seeks not refuge in 
levity er scepticism with deep interest. But it is not 
for us to enter upon the subject. We may mention, 
however, that he strenuously resists that sort of philo- 
sophy that would interpret the language of Scripture 
otherwise than literally regarding the personality of 
the Devil. In some passages, we confess, he startled 
us in mapping out the whereabouts of the Spirit. We 
think the familiarity of expression sometimes applied 
might also be advantageously altered in a second edi- 
tion. 

We proceed to copy another passage illustrative of 
the Halls in which Bunyan studied divinity, and of 
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some of the Doctors at whose feet he bent. The work 
of Luther, to be alluded to, was that celebrated one on 
the Galatians; its boldness and force appearing to suit 
the wandering Tinker’s mind, as the production of a 
congenial nature. Very few were the books to which 
he had access, before he voluminously wrote himself. 
Had it been otherwise, how much of his originality 
and his splendour would have been lost:— 


“It should be for ever remembered, also, where Bun- 
yan studied Luther and the Bible at this time. It was 
alteruately in the barns where he slept on straw, and 
under the lonely trees where he rested himself. He 
‘watched for the morning,’ upon a bed which had no 
attractions, when he awoke from his firstsleep. Even 
the Sluggard would hardly have turned himself to slum- 
ber again amongst the sacking and litter of a tinker’s 
couch. For although Bunyan was now an honest man, 
and known as such in his rounds, the barn was his only 
dormitory, and the corn-cloth his only counterpane, and 
his only wallet stuffed with his clothes, or a corn-sheaf 
his only pillow. He rarely knew the luxury of a 
blanket, or even of a chaff bolster. It was from such 
couches he arose with the sun, to search the Scriptures, 
and to ponder Luther’s paradoxes, whilst all nature was 
cool, and calm, and bright around him. In like man- 
ner, when he rested during the heat of the day under 
the trees or the hedges, all his cares at this time only 
sent him to his Bible, whilst all his tastes enjoyed the 
scenery and the solitude. 

“Much of the vividness of his conceptions arose from 
these circumstances. And then, he had just suffered 
so munch at home, whilst brooding in silence over dark 
and daring thoughts, that both Nature and Revelation 
were almost new to him, when he resumed his commu- 
nion with them in his old rounds.” 


There was one source of propitious influence, which 
Mr. Philip has in a most touching manner noticed 
and dwelt upon without striving to clothe it with an 
exaggerated and false character or mode of operation, 
to which we must make a passing reference; we mean 
that of his young and first wife. She was not compe- 
tent to instruct her husband: but what she knew and 
could do was most affectionately and prudently be- 
stowed. 

The kind of sympathy and appreciation which our 
author manifests for his hero, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, may be tested to a certain extent by the 
paragraphs we now quote:— 


‘Although no one’s experience is exactly like Bun- 
yan’s, yet all who have had any experience of terror or 
temptation, of hope or fear, of agony or anguish, find 
something in his vicissitudes analogous to their own. 
The revolutions of his hopes and fears were indeed often 
abrupt, and always extreme; but they circled for ever 


around the question of his Eternal Salvation. It was 
for his Soul he feared when he was shaken with terrors: 
it was for his Soul he hoped when he shouted for joy. 
When he hung his harp upon the willows, it was be- 
cause the hope of salvation had fallen into the dark 
waters of despair beneath; and when he took down that 
harp, it was because this hope had emerged from them 
again. For although he marked and felt the vicissitudes 
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of his health and his family, he was absorbed chiefly 
by the varying aspects of Eternity. 

“This is the real secret of our sympathy for him. It 
is a sympathy with him. Not, indeed, in all the depth 
of his woe, nor in all the heighth of his rapture: but, 
still, in the causes or springs of both. At the extremes 
of both hope and fear, he is beyond us. In the power 
of describing or expressing both, he is above us. 
Harp when muffled is too sad for us; and when tuned to 
the Harps around the throne, too loud or too sweet for 
the usual melody of our own hearts. But still, we feel 
it to be alike érue to the fear of perishing, and to the 
hope of salvation. * * * * * 

“It was not by accident, however, that he said so 
much, nor that he had so much to say. God was train- 
ing him to teach many, and therefore made him ‘a won- 
der to many.” And he was just the man, so far as mind 
is concerned, to be thus selected for a sign to ‘be won- 
dered at:’ for neither the great nor the wise can ques- 
tion his genius, and the poor will sympathize with his 
mean origin for ever. No class can doubt his perfect 
sincerity, and all classes must feel his matchless power. 
Like the sun, he reveals himself by his own light, and 
reaches the meridian by his own strength; so far as hu- 
man help is concerned. He owes little to circum- 
stances, and still less to education, for what he became 
as a thinker or writer. He was born, not made an alle- 
gorical Poet in prose.” 


Again:— 

“It was just in a mind of this order, that a public 
manifestation of the power of Conscience could be made 
with effect. ‘The terrors of a weak mind, or even of an 
ordinary mind, are easily ascribed to intellectual weak- 


ness: but when Conscience overpowers an acute under- 
standing, and saddens a spirit at once buoyant and 
mighty, and makes a creative genius create only visions 
of horror and despair, we are compelled to pause and 
ask, what must conscience be, seeing it can thus mas- 
ter all the other powers of the mind; and -without de- 
ranging them, turn each of them into a conscience, or 
make them all parts of itself? It is this fact that flames 
in the example of Bunyan. We see the man who had 
an eye for all that is lovely, and an ear for all that is 
sweet, and a heart for all that is sublime in Nature, so 
bowed down under a sense of guilt, unworthiness, and 
danger, that he can neither speak nor look up; neither 
eat nor sleep! 

“We need a sight of this kind, on many accounts. 
We do not naturally suspect, and are not willing to be- 
lieve, that Conscience can thus bleed or burn, except 
when it is laden with unusual or unutterable crimes. 
We can hardly admit, in our own case, that we could 
be brought thus low, or be stretched on this rack. And, 
happily, it is not necessary that we should be either 
racked or bowed down as he was. It is, however, both 
necessary and desirable, that we should be fully aware 
of what an inflamed conscience can inflict upon mind 
and body. We do not understand ‘the wrath to come,’ 
until we understand the power of Conscience in some 
measure, either from feeling or observation. God has, 
therefore, exemplified, in a man universally known and 
admired, the gnawings of the Worm which dieth not, 
and the heat of unquenchable fire, just that we may ap- 
preciate the mercy of more gentle awakenings, and not 

rovoke Him to make or let conscience do its worst: for 
its worst could make any man a terror to himself, and 


to all around him!”’ 


His | 
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Bunyan escaped from the furnace,—was imprisoned 
}on account of his non-conformity for many years in 
| Bedford jail, where he wrote many works, solaced 
| himself as a true poet and a noble Christian, and sup- 
| ported a poor family by the labour of his hands,—a 
blind daughter often reclining by his side, while he 
tagged stay-laces which his wife and his poor girl 
made and sold. We have not been more deeply rivet- 
ted upon reading any of the numerous divisions of the 
“Life and Times” than the chapter which treats of his 
“Prison Amusements.’’ Others, such as that in which 
are given the pleadings of his Second Wife, before Sir 
Mathew Hale and certain far less decorous or merci- 
ful judges, Jike another Arria or Lady Russel, must 
draw magnanimous tears from the reading world; but 
we think that Mr. Philip, with a taste as fine, a sym- 
pathy as pure and perfect, and a hand as dexterous as 
Southey, or any living /ittérateur has ever displayed, 
gives us a true sight of his heroin prison. He appears 
to us to step ‘into his stead with an uncovered head 
but dignified composure, as if he had an assurance 
that he could stand in his presence as a younger bro- 
ther. We must cull a passage or two from these 
‘‘Amusements,”’ and then shut the book;—for a volume, 
extending to six hundred pages, must be summarily 
dealt with by us, considering its proportion when reli- 
gion is its staple. We now cite some fragments,— 
amusing ones. Behold the amusements:— 


“Bunyan’s chief enjoyment in prison, next to his high 
communion with God and Heaven, was the composition 
of his Pilgrim’s Progress. That work was the only 
one of his joys, which he allowed neither stranger nor 
friend to intermeddle with. He kept it ‘a fountain 
sealed,’ from all his family and fellow prisoners, until 
it was completed. Dunn, or Wheeler, or Coxe, or any 
other companion, might hear a page, or obtain a peep, 
of any of his other works, whilst they were planning or 
in progress;—but the Pilgrim was for no eye nor ear 
but his own, until he ‘awoke out of his dream.’ He 
never once, during all that dream, ‘/a/ked in his sleep.’ 

“This fact has never been noticed, so far as I recol- 
lect, by any of his Biographers or Critics, although he 
himself states it strongly. He says expressly of the 
Pilgrim’s Progtess, 


‘Manner and matter too were all my own, 
Nor was it unto any Mortal known, 
Till had done it.’ 

Preface. 


It was thus, most likely, written whilst his companions 
were fast asleep, or before they got up in the morning. 
And if so, this will partly account for that passionate 
love of sunrise, and his grief at sunset, which runs 
through his poetry, in the ‘Divine Emblems;’ as well 
as for his frequent sonnets about his Candles, when a 
fall or a fly injured them. * * * . 

“Bunyan’s amusements in prison were all literary. 
He had nothing but his pen wherewith to cheat or 
cheer his sad hours. The only thing in the form of a 
comfort in his cell, apart from his Bible, Concordance, 
and Book of Martyrs, was a Rose-bush; and of it he 
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was so fond, that it seems to have been sent to him as 
memorial of old friendship. 


‘This homely Bush doth to mine eyes expose, 
A very fair, yea comely, ruddy rose. 

This rose doth always bow its head to me, 
Saying, ‘Come pluck me; I ‘hy rose will be.’’ 


But whilst he thus complimented it upon its beauty, and 
its seeming good will towards him, he also quarrelled 
with it playfully at times, because it pricked his fingers. 


‘Yet,—offer I to gather rose or bud, 

*T is ten to one, but Bush will have my blood. 
Bush!—why dost bear a rose, if none must have it? 
Why thus expose it, yet claw those that crave it? 
Art become freakish? Dost the Wanton play? 
Or doth thy testy humour tend this way? 

This looks like a trepan, or a decoy, 

To offer, and yet snap, who would enjoy;’ 


Vol. ii. p. 971. 


When Bunyan wrote this, the word trepan had a very 
emphatic meaning. Trepanners was the name of the 
Olivers and Castles of these times; and although none of 
them had tampered with him, he knew well what Crow- 
ther had done, and what Evan Price had suffered, in 
Lancashire. 

“Besides his Rose-Bush and Sand-Glass, and a Spi- 
der he became acquainted with at the window, Bunyan 
had nothing to divert his lonely hours, except what he 
could see upon the road or the river, through the iron 
gratings, on market days. “s ° ° 

“But the Study of Solomon’s Temple was Bunyan’s 
chief relaxation: for although his poetry amused him, 


it also wearied him; because he could not rhyme so fast 


as he reasoned. Spiritualizing in prose was his hobby, 
when he had done with his hard work. 

**We have seen enough of Bunyan’s ‘vein’ already, 
in his accidental and unconscious allegorizing, to whet 
our curiosity for his deliberate efforts. ‘The man who 
wrote the Pilgrim and the Holy War, in what Montgo- 
mery well calls, ‘Allegory so perfect as to hide itself 
like light, whilst revealing through its colourless and 
undistorting medium all beside,’ was sure to place other 
truths in the same light. Indeed, it was by trying his 
hand often at brief spiritualizations, that he became 
master of lengthened and continuous allegory. He im- 
proved himself by amusing himself.” 

We are afraid some of our readers may deem that 
this rapidly written notice and unusual recommenda- 
tion of a new thick octavo savours of favouritism. Let 
those who entertain such a fancy peruse the work, and 
judge for themselves. We confess that we have been 
unusually impressed with the production, and have 
felt more than literature or fashionable criticism to be 
at stake in reviewing it; and therefore we congratulate 
the public fully as much as we do the author upon its 
appearance. 


From Blackiwood’s Magazine. 


THE COMPLAINT. 


I heard thee say that thou wert slow of speech; 
Thou didst complain thy words could never reach 
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The height of thy conceptions. Ah! dear friend, 

Envy me not, if thou art wise, this gift. 

Fierce reckless acts and thoughts unbridled range, 

And cherished passion, that at times hath rocked 

My soul to its foundations,—these did lift 

Me into eloquence: ‘twas sad to spend 

So great a price to win su age a dower. 

Thine is a deep clear mind: nor inward change, 

Nor outward visitation yet hath shocked 

Thy heart into a consciousness of power. 

So calm and beautiful thou art within, 

That thou wilt scarce believe that power is sin.— 
Faber. 


HEAVEN AND EARTH. 


There are no Shadows where there is no Sun; 
There is no Beauty where there is no shade: 
And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold, inlaid. 
God comes among us through the shrouds of air; 

And His dim track is like the silvery wake 

Left by yon pinnace on the mountain lake, 

Fading and re-appearing here and there. 

The lamps and veils through heaven and earth that move 
Go in and out, as jealous of their light, 

Like sailing stars upon a misty night. 

Death is the shade of coming life; and love 

Yearns for her dear ones in the holy tomb, 

Because bright things are better seen in gloom!—Faber. 


PROTECTION. 


Dreary the moor, low blasts set up their dirge, 
And moaned, to stay my steps: sull on I sped— 
Th’ uprisen winds swept by me—then o’erhead, 
Like Spirits of Good that Evil ones did urge, 
Rushed in wild conflict and repelling surge. 

On still I fared: “Your warfare. winds,” I said, 
‘Is God’s protection to my humble shed, 

That lights with gleam of love yon mountain verge.” 
As the stern Angel of Death passed Egypt o’er 
And smote not, where God’s token did appear; 
So, Spirits of Ill unseen bow down before 

The lowly light of home, that shineth clear 
Through blackest night—and Angels at the door 
Stand guard, and say—‘Pass on, nor enter here.” 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


*T was a glorious sight, 
On a beautiful night, 
With a large yellow moon sailing up in the sky, 
And a glimmer of day 
In the west far away, 
Just burning, and glowing, and flashing to die, 


That old Gothic Pile, 
With its nave and its aisle, 
Its transepts, its chapels, and manyniched choir— 
Its traceried lights, 
Its pinnacled heights, 
Its huge western towers, and its tall central spire; 


The Porches, the doors, 
The buttresses, scores— 
The chapter-house, cloisters, and Lady Chapelle; 
The canopies rich, 
The finely groined niche, 
And octagon turret that holds the great bell. 
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In that wall on the west, | 


Searce the sight dares to rest 
On yon fair gorgeous wheel, like a bright, thoughtful 
eye; 
For where’er the ray hits, 
As from diamond it flits, 
Reflecting the last dolphin hue of the sky. 


And hark! to the sound, 
Rich, solemn, profound, | 
Which sweeps on the night-breeze around and around; | 
’Tis the organ’s deep voice 
To bid us rejoice 
That we stand on the threshold of sanctified ground. 


O near let us draw, 
With love and with awe— 
Let us enter with meek eye and penitent soul— 
The House of Our Lord, 
Whose name be adored, 
Wherever earth stretches or ocean’s waves roll. 


But listen again, 
Tis the voices of men 
Coming thick from the city which lies in the vale; 
Now stronger and nearer, 
Now sharper and clearer, 
Now louder and fiercer they rise on the gale. 


And see where a crowd 
Comes wrathful and loud, 
With crow-bars, and hammers, and axes of steel; 
With red torches flaring, 
And eyes wildly glaring, 
And blasphemous screams that the life-blood congeal. 


Like tempest-stirred waves, 
They bound over graves, 
See the pile at their knock all her portals unfold; 
And now the fierce rout, 
Within and without, 
In their work of destruction are busy and bold. 


The strong walls are battered, 
The images shattered, 
The richly-stained windows and tracery crushed, 
Shaft, buttress, and crocket, 
Are torn from the socket, 
And from their strong pedestals pinnacles pushed. 


The font is dashed down, 
The screen-work o’erthrown, 
And shrines of old sanctity rudely disgraced! 
Not e’en the great altar 
May cause them to falter— 
The holy of holies is stained and defaced! 


With vigour abated, 
But fury unsated, 
“Fire, fire, to the roof, and the woodloft” they cry; 
The fitful flash gleaming, 
The molten lead streaming 
To these terrible words is the rapid reply. 


See, see, how the fire 
Entwines the tall spire, 
In passionate circles embracing its prey; 
With a quick crackling joy 
It delights to destroy, 
And in mockery mimics the beauty of day. 


By yon pure orb of light 
Now so mournfully bright, 
Who are these on whose fury her loveliness shines? 
Are they spirits of woe? 
Are they maniacs? No. 





They are pious Reformers, and zealous Divines. 


ADIEU TO ROMANCE.* 


Farewe vt to wild Romance, 
With all its magic train, 

For broken—broken is the trance 
I may not have again! 


O, ’twas a dazzling dream 
—So bright it could not last! 
Yet merg’d into that rapid stream 
Which bears away the past. 


I wish not to recall, 

Even were it in my power, 
That cabalistic festival 

Which maddened every hour! 


Answer, spectral Romance! 
What hast thou done for me? 

Thy recollections but enhance 
Thy bitter mockery! 


’T was a malignant star, 

Which glittering high o’er head, 
A pallid, an unearthly glare 

On life’s dim picture shed! 


So, guided by the light 
elusively that shone, 
Through realms of dreariest—blackest night 
I wandered darkling on— 


Of amr in search, 
With nought to show the way: 


Till Trurn uprear’d her flaming torch 
And turn’d the night to . 


In accents soft and mild, 

She thus addressed mine ear: 
“O cease thine efforts wild 

To seek enjoyment here! 


“?T is searching after gold, 
And grasping useless ore— 

An apple, ruddy to behold, 
With ashes at the core! 


“QO, ’tis a brilliant bubble 
Men covet to Possess; 

Which, when attain’d with toil and trouble, 
Is found—but emptiness! 


Then why thus struggle on, 
To waste thy fleeting breath? 
Ah, credit me, deluded one! 
There’s no Romance in death! 


There’s no Romance beyond 
The shadowy bounds of time— 
For in Eternity is found 
Reaity pons Se 


SHADOWS. 


BY R. M. MILNES. 


O! MournruL sequence of self-drunken days, 
When jovial youth had range of Nature’s store! 
With fever-thirst for pleasure and for praise, 
I nauseate every draught, and ask for more. 


* These verses, written about his sixteenth year, have 
been sent us by our old friend, a late Physician, who in- 
forms us that they have not hitherto appeared in print. 
How could he doubt whether we would “oblige him by 
inserting them?”—C. N, 
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Look on me well, and early steep thy soul ¥ 


In one pure Love, and it will last thee long; 
Fresh airs shall breathe while sweltering thunders roll, 
And summer noons shall leave thee cool and strong. 


Beneath an Indian palm a girl 

Of other blood roposes, 

Her cheek is clear and pale as pear} 
Across the desert, ’mid thy thirsty kind, Amid that wild of roses. 

Thy healthy heart shall move apace and calm, 
Nor vearning trace the horizon far behind, 
Where rests the fountain and the lonely palm. 


Besides a northern pine a boy 
Is leaning fancy-bound, 

Nor listens where with noisy joy 
- Awaits the impatient hound. 
aad Cool grows the sick and feverish calm— 
I had a home, wherein the weariest feet Dalenal tie ieee tathen 

Found sure repose; ‘ The pine-tree dreameth of the palm, 
And Hope led on laborious day to meet The palm-tree of the pine. 

Delightful close! 
A cottage with broad eaves and a thick vine, As soon shall nature interlace 
A crystal stream Those dimly-visioned boughs, 
Whose mountain-language was the same as mine,— As these young lovers face to face 
It was a dream! Renew their early vows! 


I had a home to make the gloomiest heart 

Alight with joy,— 

A temple of chaste love, a place apart ee 

From rime’s annoy: a: She had left all on earth for him, 

A moonlight scene of life, where all things rude Her home of wealth, her name of pride, 
And now his a of love was dim, 


And harsh did seem 
With pity rounded and by grace subdued,— And, sad to tell, she had not died. 


It was a dream! She watched the crimson sun’s decline, 

- From some lone rock that fronts the sea,— 
‘ “T would, O burning heart of mine! 

There were an ocean-rest for thee. 


Vi. 


They owned their passion without shame or fear, 
And every household duty counted less “Sie Geta ean eatin eee 
Than that one spiritual bond, and men severe Se sande eieees Geil dane enki 
Said, they should sorrdw for their wilfulness. But these eft ights conic, 
Till once the fiery sun is down.” 


And truth the world went ill with them;—he knew 


That he had broken up her maiden life, 
Where only pleasures and affections grew, — 
And sowed it thick with labour, pain and strife. 


What her unpractised weakness was to her TWO SONNETS BY MR. CHAPMAN. 
The presence of her suffering was to him; 
Thus at Love’s feast did Misery minister, I. 


And fill their cups together to the brim. ; 
A little heap of dust! yet might that clay 

They asked their kind for hope, but there was none, Have been informed with a glorious mind, 
Till Death came by and gave them that and more; Like Galileo’s, quick to leave behind 
Then men lamented,—but the earth rolls on, The grosser world, and pierce the starry way; 
And lovers love and perish as before. Or else like Milton’s, with divinest ray 

Instructed, to soar upward, and unbind 
Iv. The mystic roll, and give unto his kind 
The Delphic lines of some immortal lay. 
They seemed to those who saw them meet Ah, for one seed that takes root in our earth 
lhe worldly friends of every day, How many perish! under the broad sun 
Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, Abounding life yet flows—nor is there dearth 
His courtesy was free and gay. = — — a» he poor a, kee 
" ud, blossom, fruit—blight and untimely birth: 
But yet if one the other’s name N te Nea rex, b 
In some unguarded moment heard, Nature's fresh urns with new life ever run. 
The heart, you thought so calm and tame, . 
Would struggle like a captured bird: ; 
Alas! to think that well-shaped piece of cla 
And letters of mere formal phrase wage heer y 
Were blistered with repented tears,— No Christian baptism had, nor sepulture! 
And this wes bot the work of y Snag No after life—a death without a cure! 
- \ - was . _ pees oe sama That unborn hope was the Destroyer’s prey, 

Sa oes incase — Before its eyes were opened on the day; 
Alas, that Love was not too strong No living soul informed it, to endure 
For maiden shame and manly pride! For ome a immortal spirit pure 
Alas, that they delayed so long Did rom that fleshy mansion pass away. 
The goal of mutual bliss beside! Twas an unfurnished house where none had dwelt— 

A stringless lyre—a soulless skeleton— 
Yet what no chance could then reveal, A shape for being that no being felt— 
And neither would be first to own, A thing built up with care and then undone— 
Let fate and courage now conceal, Hush! hush! for with you Wisdom thus has dealt 
When truth could bring remorse alone To prove you; bow unto the Wisest One. 
& 
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“Oh demmit!” cried Mr. Mantalini, whose face length- 
ened considerably at this handsome proposal. 

“ Why, that leaves you fifty,” retorted Ralph. 
would you have? Let me see the names.” 

“You are so demd hard, Nickleby,” remonstrated Mr. 


“ What 


Mantalini. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WHEREIN MR. RALPH NICKLEBY IS VISITED BY PER-| 
SONS WITH WHOM THE REAVER HAS BEEN ALREADY 
MADE ACQUAINTED. 


“ Wuar a demnition long time you have kept me ring- 
ing at this confounded old cracked tea-kettle of a bell, ev ery 
tinkle of which is enough to throw a strong man into blue 
convulsions, upon my life and soul, oh deminit,’—said 
Mr. Mantalini to Newman Noggs, scraping his boots, as 
he spoke, on Ralph Nickleby’s scraper. 

“[ didn’t hear the bell more than once,” replied Newman. | 

“Then you are most immensely and outrigeously deaf,” | 
said Mr. Mantalini, “as deaf as a demnition post.” 

Mr. Mantalini had got by this time into the passage, | 
and was making his way to the door of Ralph’s office with 
very little ceremony, when Newman interposed his body ; 
and hinting that Mr. Nickleby was unwilling to be dis-| 
turbed, inquired whether the client’s business was of a| 
pressing nature. 

“It is most demnebly particular,” said Mr. Mantalini. | 
“Tt is to melt some scraps of dirty paper into bright, | 
shining, chinking, tinkling, demd mint sauce.” | 

Newman uttered a significant grunt, and taking Mr.) 
Mantalini’s proffered card, limped with it into his master’s | 
office. As he thrust his head in at the door, he saw that 


Ralph had resumed the thoughtful posture into which he 


had fallen after perusing his nephew’s letter, and that he | 
seemed to have been reading it again, as he once more | 
held it open in his hand. The glance was but momentary, | 
for Ralph, being disturbed, turned to demand the cause of| 
the interruption. 

As Newman stated it, the cause himself swaggered into 
the room, and grasping Ralph’s horny hand with uncom- | 
mon affection, vowed that he had never seen him looking | 
so well in all his life. 

“ There is quite a bloom upon your demd countenance,” 
said Mr. Mantalini, seating himself unbidden, and arrang- 
ing his hair and whiskers. “ You look quite juvenile and 
jolly, demmit !”” 

“ We are alone,” returned Ralph, tartly. 
you want with me?” 

“Good!” cried Mr. Mantalini, displaying his teeth. 
“ What did I want! Yes. Haha! Very good. Whai 
did I want! Haha! Ohdem!” 

“ What do you want, man!” demanded Ralph, sternly. 

“Demnition discount,” returned Mr. Mantalini, with a 
grin, and shaking his head waggishly. 

“ Money is scarce,” said Ralph. 

“ Demd scarce, or I shouldn’t want it,” interrupted Mr. 
Mantalini. 

“The times are bad, and one scarcely knows whom to 
trust,” continued Ralph. “I don’t want to do business 
just now, in fact I would rather not; but as you are a 
friend—how many bills have you there ?” 

“Two,” returned Mr. Mantalini. 

“ What is the gross amount?” 

“ Demd trifling—five-and-seventy.” 

“And the dates ?” ; 

“ Two months, and four.” 

“I'll do them for you—mind, for you; I wouldn’t for 


“What do 


“ Let me see the names,” replied Ralph, impatiently ex- 
tending his hand for the bills. “Well! They are not 
sure, but they are safe enough. Do you consent to the 
terms, and will you take the money? I don’t want you 
todo so. I would rather you didn’t.” 

“ Demmit, Nickleby, can’t you 
talini. 

“ No,” replied Ralph, interrupting him. “I can’t. Will 
you take the money—down, mind; no delay, no going 
into the city and pretending to negotiate with some other 
party who hes no existence and never had. Is it a bar- 
gain or is it not?” 

Ralph pushed some papers from him as he spoke, and 
carelessly rattled his cash-box, as though by mere accident. 
The sound was too much for Mr. Mantalini. He closed 
the bargain directly it reached his ears, and Ralph told the 
money out upon the table. 

He had scarcely done so, and Mr. Mantalini had not yet 
gathered it all up, when a ring was heard at the bell, and 
immediately afterwards Newman ushered in no less a per- 
son than Madame Mantalini, at sight of whom Mr. Manta- 
lini evinced considerable discomposure, and swept the cash 
into his pocket with remarkable alacrity. 

“Oh, you are here,” said Madame Mantalini, tossing 
her head. 

“Yes, my life and soul, I am,” replied her husband, 
dropping on his knees, and pouncing with kitten-like play- 
fulness upon a stray sovereign. “I am here, my soul’s 
delight, upon Tom ‘Tidler’s ground, picking up the dem- 
nition gold and silver.” 

“Tam ashamed of you,” said Madame Mantalini, with 
much indignation. 

“ Ashamed—of me, my joy? It knows it is talking 
demd charming sweetness, but naughty fibs,” returned Mr. 
Mantalini. “It knows it is not ashamed of own popolo- 
rum tibby.” 

Whatever were the circumstances which had led to such 
a result, it certainly appeared as though the popolorum 
tibby had rather miscalculated, for the nonce, the extent of 
his lady’s affection. Madame Mantalini only looked scorn- 
ful in reply ; and, turning to Ralph, begged him to excuse 
her intrusion. 

“ Which is entirely attributable,” said Madame, “to the 
gross misconduct and most improper behaviour of Mr. 
Mantalini.” 

“ Of me, my essential juice of pine-apple 

“ Of you,” returned his wife. “But T will not allow it. 
I will not submit to be ruined by the extravagance and 
profligacy of any man. I call Mr. Nickleby to witness the 
course I intend to pursue with you.” 

“ Pray don’t call me to witness anything, ma’am,” said 
Ralph. “Settle it between yourselves, settle it between 
yourselves.” 

“No, but I must beg you as a favour,” said Madame 
Mantalini, “to hear me give him notice of what it is my 
fixed intention to do—my fixed intention, sir,” repeated 
Madame Mantalini, darting an angry look at her hus- 
band. 

« Will she call me, ‘Sir’!” cried Mantalini. “Me who 
doat upon her with the demdest ardour! She, who coils 
her fascinations round me like a pure and angelic rattle- 
snake! It will be all up with my feelings ; she will throw 
me into a demd state.” 


” began Mr. Man- 


” 





many people—for five-and-twenty pounds,” said Ralph, 
deliberately. 
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“ Don’t talk of feelings, Sir,” rejoined Madame Manta- 
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lini, seating herself and turning her back upon him, “You|is sitting there before me. 


don't consider mine.’ 


Mantalini. 
“ No,” replied his wife. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


There is the graceful outline 


of her form ; it cannot be mistaken—there is nothing like 
“TI do not consider yours, my soul!” exclaimed Mr. it. 
'dowager’s was a demd outline. 
| clatingly beautiful that I cannot be angry with her even 


The two countesses had no outlines at all, and the 
Why is she so excru- 


And notwithstanding various blandishments on the part| now a 


of Mr. Mantalini, Madame Mantalini still said no, and said | 


“ You have brought it upon yourself, Alfred,” returned 


it too with such determined and resolute ill temper, that)Mademe Mantalini—still reproachfully, but in a softened 


Mr. Mantalini was clearly taken aback. 


“ His extravagance, Mr. Nickleby,” said Madame Man-| 
talini, addressing herself to Ralph, who leant against his} 
ty, 

easy-chair with his hands behind him, and regarded the} 


amiable couple with a smile of the supremest and most 
unmitigated contempt,—* His extravagance is beyond all 
bounds.” 


“[ should scarcely have supposed it,” answered Ralph, | 


sarcastically. 

turned Madame Mantalini. “It makes me miserable ; 
am under constant apprehension 
ty. Aad even this,” said Madame Mantalini, wiping her 
eyes, “is not the worst. He took some papers of value 
out of my desk this morning, 
sion.” 


sers pocket. 

“Tam obliged,” continued Madame Mantalini, “since 
our late misfortunes, to pay Miss Knag a great deal of 
money for having her name in the business, and I really 
cannot afford to encourage him in all his wastefulness. As 


I have no doubt that he came straight here, Mr. Nickleby, 


to convert the papers | have spoken of into money, and as 
you have assisied us very often betore, aud are very much 
connected with us in these kind of matters, I wish you to 


know the determination at which his conduct has compel- 
led me to arrive.” 

Mr. Mantalini groaned once more from behind his wife's 
bonnet, and fitting a sovereign into one of his eyes, winked 


with the other at Ralph. Having achieved this perform- 
ance with great dexterity, he whipped the coin into his 
pocket, and groaned again with increased penitence. 

“T have made up my mind,” said Madame Mantalini, 
as tokens of impatience manifested themselves in Ralph's 
countenance, “to allowance him.” 


“Todo what, my joy ?” inquired Mr. Mantalini, who, 


.and in constant difficul-| 


without asking my permis-| 
/ you talk of such a thing,” 
. > } 

Mr. Mantalini groaned slightly, and buttoned his trow-| 


tone. 

“IT am ademd villain!” cried Mr. Mantalini, smiting 
himself on the head. “I will fill my pockets with change 
for a sovereign in halfpence, and drown myself in the 
Thames; but I will not be angry with her even then, for I 
will put a note in the twopenny-post as I go along, to tell 
her where the body is. She will be a lovely widow. I 
shall be a body. Some handsome women will cry; she 


; will laugh demnebly.” 
“T assure you, Mr. Nickleby, however, that it is,” re-! 


“ Alfred, you cruel, cruel creature,” said Madame Man- 
talini, sobbing at the dreadful picture. 

“She calls me cruel—me—me—who for her sake will 
hecome a demd damp, moist, unpleasant body!” exclaimed 
Mr. Mantalini. 

“You know it almost breaks my heart, even to hear 

” replied Madame Mantalini. 

“Can I live to be mistrusted?” cried her husband. 
“ Have I cut my heart into a demd extraordinary number 
of little pieces, and given them all away one after another 
to the same little engrossing demnition capitvater, and 
can I live to be suspected by her! Demmit, no [ can’t.” 

“Ask Mr. Nickleby whether the sum I have mentioned 
is not a proper one,” reasoned Madame Mantalini. 

“] don’t want any sum,” replied her disconsolate hus- 
band; “I shall require no demd allowance—I will be a 
body.” 

On this repetition of Mr. Mantalini’s fatal threat, Ma- 
dame Mantalini wrung her hands and implored the in- 
terference of Ralph Nickleby ; and after a great quantity 
of tears and talking, and several attempts on the part of 
Mr. Mantalini to reach the door, preparatory to straight- 
way committing violence upon himself, that gentleman 
was prevailed upon, with difliculty, to promise that he 
wouldn't be a body. This great point attained, Madame 
Mantalini argued the question of the allowance, and Mr. 
Mantalinidid the same, taking occasion to show that he could 
live with uncommon satisfaction upon bread and water, and 


did not seem to have caught the words. |go clad in rags, but that he could not support existence 

“To put him,” said Madame Mantalini, looking at| with the additional burden of being mistrusted by the ob- 
Ralph, and prudently abstaining from the slightest glance | ject of his most devoted and disinterested affection. This 
at her husband, lest his many graces should induce her to| brought fresh tears into Madame Mantalini’s eyes, which 
falter in her resolution, “to put him upon a fixed allow-| having just begun to open to some few of the demerits of 
ance; and I say that if he has a hundred and twenty | Mr. Mantalini, were only open a very little way, and could 
pounds a-year for his clothes and pocket-money, he may | be easily closed again. The result was, that without quite 
consider himself a very fortunate man.” giving up the allowance question, Madame Mantalini post- 

Mr. Mantalini waited with much decorum to hear the|poned its further consideration; and Ralph saw clearly 
amount of the proposed stipend, but when it reached his | enough that Mr. Mantalini had gained a fresh lease of his 
ears, he cast his hat and cane upon the floor, and drawing] easy life, and that, for some time longer at all events, his 


out his pocket-handkerchief, gave vent to his feelings in a 
dismal moan. 

“ Demnition !” cried Mr. Mantalini, suddenly skip- 
ping out of his chair, and as suddenly skipping into it 
again, to the great discomposure of his lady’s nerves. 
“But no. It is a demd horrid dream. It is not reality. 
No.” 

Comforting himself with this assurance, Mr. Mantalini 
closed his eyes and waited patiently till such time as he 
should wake up. 

“A very judicious arrangement,” observed Ralph with a 
sneer, “if your husband will keep within it, ma’am—as no 
doubt he will.” 

“ Demmit !” exclaimed Mr. Mantalini, opening his eyes 
at the sound of Ralph’s voice, “ it is a horrid reality. She 





degradation and downfall were postponed. 

“ But it will come soon enough,” thought Ralph; “ all 
love—bah! that I should use the cant of boys and girls— 
is fleeting enough; though that which has its sole root in 
the admiration of a whiskered face like that of yonder baboon, 
perhaps lasts the longest, as it originates in the greater 
blindness and is fed by vanity. Meantime the fools bring 
grist to my mill, so let them live out their day, and the 
longer it is, the better.” 

These agreeable reflections occurred to Ralph Nickle- 
by, as sundry small caresses and endearments, supposed 
to be unseen, were exchanged between the objects of his 
thoughts. 

“If you have nothing more to say, my dear, to Mr. 
Nickleby,” said Madame Mantalini, “we will take our 
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leaves. I am sure we have detained him much too long 
already.” 

Mr. Mantalini answered, in the first instance, by tap-| 
ping Madame Mantalini several times on the nose, and) 
then, by remarking in words that he had nothing more | 
to say. 

“Demmit! I have, though,” he added almost imme-| 
diately, drawing Ralph into a corner. “ Here’s an aflair 
about your friend Sir Mulberry. Such a demd extraordinary | 
out-of-the-way kind of thing as never was—el: !” 

“* What do you mean ?” asked Ralph. 

“ Don’t you know, demmit!” asked Mr. Mantalini. 

“I see by the paper that he was thrown from his cabrio-' 
let last night, and severely injured, and that his life is in| 
some danger,” answered Ralph with great composure; “ but 
I see nothing extraordinary in that—accidents are not mi-| 
raculous events, when men live hard and drive after din- 
ner.” 

“ Whew!” cried Mr. Mantalini in a long shrill whistle. | 
“Then don’t you know how it was?” 

“Not unless it was as I have just supposed,” replied 
Ralph, shrugging his shoulders carelessly, as if to give 
his questioner to understand that he had no curiosity upon 
the subject. 

“ Demmit, you amaze me,” cried Mantalini. 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders again, as if it were no 
great feat to amaze Mr. Mantalini, and cast a wistful glance 
at the face of Newman Noggs, which had several times 
appeared behind a couple of panes of glass in the room 
door ; it being a part of Newman’s duty, when unimport- 
ant people called, to make various feints of supposing that 
the bell had rung for him to show them out, by way of a 
gentile hint to such vistors that it was time to go. 

* Don’t you know,” said Mr. Mantalini, taking Ralph 
by the button, “that it wasn’t an accident at all, but a demd 


furious manslaughtering attack made upon him by your 
nephew ?” 

“ What!” snarled Ralph, clenching his fists and turning 
a livid white, 

* Demmit, Nickleby, you're as great a tiger 
said Mantalini, alarmed at these demonstrations. 


as he is,” 

“Go on,” cried Ralph, savagely. 
mean. What is this story’ Who told you! 
growled Ralph. “ Do you hear me?” 

“'’Gad, Nickleby,” said Mr. Mantalini, retreating to- 
wards his wile, “what a demneble fierce old evil genius 
you are. 
of her little delicious wits—flying all at once into such a 
blazing, ravaging, raging passion as never was, demmit.” 

“*Pshaw,” rejoined Ralph, forcing a smile. “It is but 
manner. 

“Ttisa demd uncomfortable and private-madhouse-sort 
of manner,” said Mr. Mantalini, picking up his cane. 


Ralph affected to smile, and once mvre inquired from | 
| the 
|searcely reached below the tops of his Wellington boots. 


whom Mr. Mantalini had derived his information. 

“From Pyke; and ademd fine, pleasant, gentlemanly 
dog it is,” replied Mantalini. 
tip-top sawyer.” 


“ And what said he ?” asked Ralph, knitting his brows. 


“That it happened this way—that your nephew met iim | 


at a coflee-house, fell upon him with the most demneble 
ferocity, followed him to his cab, swore he would ride 


home with him if he rode upon the horse’s back or hooked | 
smashed his countenance, | man ?” 


himself on the horse’s tail; 
which is a demd fine countenance in its natural state ; 
frightened the horse, pitched out Sir Mulberry and himself, 
and is 

“And was killed?” interposed Ralph with gleaming 
eyes. “Washe!? Is he dead?” 

Mantalini shook his head. 

“ Ugh,” said Ralph, turning away, “Then he has done 


You're enough to frighten my life and soul out} telligence he 


“ Demnition pleasant, and a! 
|upon the visitor, and half smiling as he scrutinized him 
|attentively ; “I should know your face, Mr. Squeers.” 
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39 
nothing—stay,” he added, looking round again. “He 
broke a leg or an arm, or put his shoulder out, or fractured 
his collar-bone, or ground a rib or two? His neck was 

| saved for the halter, but he got some pee and slow- 
healing injury for his trouble—did he? You must have 
heard that, at least.” 

“ No,” rejoined Mantalini, shaking his head again. 
“Unless he was dashed into such little pieces that they 
blew away, he wasn’t hurt, for he went off as quiet and 
comfortable as—as—as demnition,” said Mr. Mantalini, 
rather at a loss for a simile. 

“ And what,” said Ralph, hesitating a little, “ what was 
the cause of quarrel ?”’ 

“You are the demdest, knowing hand,” replied Mr. 
Mantalini, in an admiring tone, “the cunningest, rum- 
mest, superlative st old fox—oh dem—to pretend now not 
to know that it was the little bright-eyed niece—the soft- 
-“ sweetest, prettiest 

“ Alfred!” interposed Madame Mantalini. 

“She is always right,” rejoined Mr. Mantalini, sooth- 
ingly, “and when she says it is time to go, it is time, and 
go she shall ; and when she walks along the streets with 
her own tulip, the women shall say with envy, she has got 
a demd fine husband, and the men shall say with rapture, 
he has got a demd fine wife, and they shall both be right 
and neither wrong, upon my life and soul—oh demmit !” 

With which remarks, and many more no less intellec- 
tual and to the purpose, Mr. Mantalini kissed the fingers 
of his gloves to Ralph Nickleby, and drawing his lady’s 
arm through his, led her mincingly away. 

“So, so,” muttered Ralph, dropping into his chair; 
“this devil is loose again, and thwarting me, as he was 
born to do, at every turn. He told me once there should 
be a day of reckoning between us, sooner or later. ri 
make him a true prophet for it shall surely come. 

“ Are you at home?” asked Newman, suddenly pop- 
ping in his head. 

* No,” replied Ralph, with equal abruptness. 
Newman withdrew his head but thrust it in again. 
« You're quite sure you're not at home, are you?” said 


| Newman. 
«Tell me what you! 
Speak,” | 

jin, and may hewe heard your voice—that’s all,” 


«* What does the idiot mean?” cried Ralph, testily. 

“ He has been waiting nearly ever since they first came 
said New 
man, rubbing his hands. 

“ Who has!” demanded Ralph, wrought up by the in- 
had just heard, and his clerk’s provoking 
coolness, to an intense pitch of irritation. 

The necessity of a reply was superseded by the unlook- 
ed-for entrance of a third party—the individual in question 


—who, bringing his one eye (for he had but one) to bear 


on Ralph Nickleby, made a great many shambling bows, 


and sat himself down in an arm-chair, with his hands on 
his knees, and his short black trousers drawn up so high in 
legs by the exertion of seating himself, that they 


“ Why, this 7s a surprise,” said Ralph bending his gaze 


“Ah!” replied that worthy, “and you'd have know’d 
it better, Sir, if it had’nt been for all that I've been a-going 
through. Just lift that little boy off the tall stool in the 
back office, and tell him to come in here, will you, my 
said Squeers addressing himself to Newman.— 
| Oh, he’s lifted his-self off. My son, Sir, little Wack- 
ford. What do you think of him, Sir, for a specimen of 
the Dotheboys Hall feeding? ain’t he fit to bust out of his 
clothes, and start the seams, and make the very buttons 
fly off with his fatness. Here’s flesh!” cried Squeers, 
turning the boy about, and indenting the plumpest parts 
of his figure with divers pokes and punches, to the great 
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discomposure of his son and heir. “Here's firmness,|him to subscribe towards the expenses; “I was’nt out of 
here's solidness ! why you can hardly get enough of him) pocket by it after all either.” 

between your finger and thumb to pinch him anywheres.”| “No!” said Ralph. 

In however good condition Master Squeers might have| “ Nota halfpenny,” replied Squeers. “The fact is, that 
been, he certainly did not present this remarkable com-|we have only one extra with our boys, and that is for doc- 
pactness of person, for on his father’s closing his finger and | tors when required—and not then unless we're sure of our 
thumb in illustration of his remark, he uttered a sharp cry, customers. Do you see ?” 
and rubbed the place in the most natural manner possible.| “I understand,” said Ralph. 

“ Well,” remarked Squeers a little disconcerted, “I had) “ Very good,” rejoined Squeers. “ Then after my bill 
him there; but that’s because we breakfasted early this was run up, we picked out five little boys (sons of small 
morning, and he hasnt had his lunch yet. Why you tradesmen, as was sure pay) that had never had the scar- 
could'nt shut a bit of him in a door, when he’s had his let fever, and we sent one to a cottage where they'd got it, 
dinner. Look at them tears, Sir,” said Squeers, with a|and he took ‘t, and then we put the four others to sleep 
triumphant air, as Master Wackford wiped his eyes with|with him, and ¢hey took it, and then the doctor came 
the cuff of his jacket, “ there’s oiliness !” jand attended ’em once all round, and we divided my total 

“ He looks well, indeed,” returned Ralph, who for some | among ‘em, and added it on to their little bills, and the 
purposes of his own seemed desirous to conciliate the parent’s paid it—Ha! ha! ha! 
schoolmaster, “But how is Mrs. Squeers, and how are| “ And a good plan too,” said Ralph, eyeing the school- 
you!” master stealthily. 

“ Mrs. Squeers, sir,” replied the propritor of Dotheboys,; “I believe you,” rejoined Squeers. “We always do 
“is as she always is—a mother to them lads, and a bles-| it. Why, When Mrs, Squeers was brought to bed with 
sing, and a comfort, and a joy to all them as knows her. little Wackford here, we ran the hooping-cough through 
One of our boys—gorging his-self with vittles, and then | half-a-dozen boys, and charged her expenses among ’em, 
turning ill; that’s their way—got a abscess on him last | monthly nurse included. Ha! ha! ha!” 
week. ‘To see how she operated upon him with a pen-| Ralph never laughed, but on this occasion he produced 
knife! Oh Lor!” said Squeers, heaving a sigh, and nod-| the nearest approach to it that he could, and waiting until 
ding his head a great many times, “ what a member of so-| Mr. Squeers had enjoyed the professional joke to his heart’s 
ciety that woman is !” content, inquired what had brought him to town. 

Mr. Squeers indulged in a retrospective look for some} “ Some bothering law business,” replied Squeers, scratch- 
quarter of a minute, as if this allusion to his lady’s excel-|ing his head, “connected with an action, for what they 
lencies had naturally led his mind to the peaceful village call neglect of aboy. I don’t know what they would have. 
of Dotheboys near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, and then ' He had as good grazing, that boy had, as there is about 
looked at Ralph, as if waiting for him to say something. | us.” 

“Have you quite recovered that scoundrel’s attack Ralph looked as if he did not quite understand the ob- 
asked Ralph. | servation. 

“I’ve only just done it, if I've done it now, replied| “Grazing,” said Squeers raising his voice, under the 
Squeers. “I was one blessed bruise, Sir,” said Squeers,|impression that as Ralph failed to comprehend him, he 
touching first the roots of his hair, and then the toes of his| must be deaf. “ When a boy gets weak and ill, and don’t 
boots, “from here to there. Vinegar and brown paper, | relish his meals, we give him a change of diet—turn him 
vinegar and brown paper, from morning to night. I sup-|out for an hour or so every day into a neighbor's turnip 
pose there was a matter of half a ream of brown paper | field, or sometimes, if it’s a delicate case, a turnip field and 
stuck upon me from first to last. As I laid all of a heap|a piece of carrots alternately, and let him eat as many 
in our kitchen, plastered all over, you might have thought|as he likes. ‘There an’t a better land in the country 
I was a large brown paper parcel, chock fw of nothing but | than this perwerse lad grazed on, anc yet he goes and 
groans. Did I groan loud, Wackford, or did I groan|catches cold and indigestion and what not, and then 
soft?” asked Mr. Squeers, appealing to his son. his frends brings a law-suit against me. Now, you'd 

“ Loud,” replied Wackford. j hardly suppose,” added Squeers, moving in his chair 

“ Was the boys sorry to see me in such a dreadful con-| with the impatience of an ill-used man, “that people’s 
dition, Wackford, or was they glad!” asked Mr. Squeers, | ingratitude would carry them quite as far as that, would 
in a sentimental manner. you?” 

“Gi—” “A hard case, indeed, observed Ralph. 

“Eh?” cried Squeers, turning sharp round. “You don’t say more than the truth when you say 

“ Sorry,” rejoined his son. that,” replied Squeers. “I don’t suppose there’s a 

“Oh!” said Squeers, catching him a smart box on the|man going as possesses the fondness: for youth that I 
ear. “Then take your hands out of pockets, and don’t)do. There’s youth to the amount of eight hundred pound 
stammer when you're asked a question. Hold your noise, | a-year at Dotheboy’s Hall at this present time. I'd take 
sir, in a gentleman’s office, or I'll run away from my fami-| sixteen hundred pound worth if I could get ’em, and be as 


: at . 
ly and never come back any more; and then what would fond of every individual twenty pound among ‘em as noth- 


| 
,| 


become of all them precious and forlorn lads as would be} 
let loose on the world, without their best friend at their 
elbers !” 

“ Were you obliged to have medical attendance?” in- 
quired Ralph. | 

“ Ay, was I,” rejoined Squeers, “ and a precious bill the 
medical attendant brought in too: but I paid it though.” | 

Ralph elevated his eyebrows in a manner which might | 
be expressive of either sympathy or astonishment—just as | 
the beholder was pleased to take it. 


“ Yes, I paid it, every farthing,” replied Squeers, who 
seemed to know the man he had to deal with, too well to 
suppose that any blinking of the question would induce 


| 


ing should equal it !” 

“ Are you stopping at your old quarters ?”’ asked Ralph. 

“ Yes, we are at the Saracen,” replied Squeers, “ and as 
it don’t want very long to the end of the half year, we 
shall continney to stop there till I’ve collected the money, 
and some new boys, too, I hope. I’ve brought little 
Wackford up, on purpose to show to parents and guardi- 
ans. I shall put him in the advertisement this time.— 
Look at that boy—himself a pupil—why he’s a miracle of 
high feeding, that boy is.” 

“] should like to have a word with you,” said Ralph, 
who had both spoken and listened mechanically for some 
time, and seemed to have been thinking. 
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“ As many words as you like, sir,” rejoined Squeers. 
“ Wackford, you go and play in the back office, and don’t 
move about too much or you'll get thin, and that won't do. 
You haven't got such a thing as twopence, Mr. Nickleby, 
have you!” said Squeers rattling a bunch of keys in his 
coat pocket, and muttering something about its being all 
silver. 

“ I—think I have,” said Ralph, very slowly, and produ- 
cing, after much rummaging in an old drawer, a penny, a 
halfpenny, and two farthings. 

“ Thankee,” said Squeers, bestowing it upon his son. 
“ Here, you go and buy a tart—Mr. Nickleby’s man will 
show you where—and mind you buy arich one. Pastry,” 
added Squeers, closing the door on Master Wackford, 
“ makes his flesh shine a good deal, and parents thinks 
that’s a healthy sign.” 

With which explanation, and a peculiarly knowing 
look to eke it out, Mr. Squeers moved his chair so as to 
bring himself opposite to Ralph Nickleby at no great dis- 
tance off; and having planted it to his entire satisfaction, 
sat down. 

“Attend to me,” said Ralph, bending forward a little. 

Squeers nodded. 

“T am not to suppose,” said Ralph, “that you are dolt 
enough to forgive or forget very readily the violence that 
was committed upon you, or the exposure which accom- 
panied it ?” 

“ Devil a bit,” replied Squeers, tartly. 

“ Or to lose an opportunity of repaying it with interest, 
if you could get one ?” said Ralph. 

“Show me one and try,” rejoined Squeers. 

“Some such an object it was that induced you to call) 
on me?” said Ralph, raising his eyes to the schoolmas- | 
ter’s face. 

“ N—n—no, I don’t know that,” replied Squeers. “ 1 





thought that if it was in your power to make me, besides 
the trifle of money you sent, any compensation n | 

“ Ah!” cried Ralph, interrupting him. “ You needn't} 
go on.” 

After a long pause, during which Ralph appeared ab-| 
sorbed in contemplaticn, he again broke sileace, by ask- 
ing— 

“Who is this boy that he took with him?” 

Squeers stated his name. 

“ Was he young or old, healthy or sickly, tractable or 
rebellious? Speak out, man,” retorted Ralph quickly. 

“ Why, he wasn’t young,” answered Squeers : “ that is, 
not young for a boy you know.” 

“ That is, that he was not a boy at all, I suppose?” in- 
terrupted Ralph. 

“ Well,” returned Squeers briskly, as if he felt relieved 
by the suggestion, “he might have been nigh twenty. 
He wouldn’t seem so old though to them as didn’t know 
him, for he was a little wanting here,” touching his fore 
head, “ nobody at home you know, if you knocked ever 
so often.” 

“ And you did knock pretty often, I dare say?” mut- 
tered Ralph. 

“ Pretty well,” returned Squeers with a grin. 

“ When you wrote to acknowledge the receipt of this 
‘cifle of money as you call it,” said Ralph, “ you told me 
his friends had deserted him long ago, and that you had 
not the faintest clue or trace to tell you who he was. Is 
that the trath?” 

“It is; worse luck !” replied Squeers, becoming more 
and more easy and familiar in his manner, as Ralph pursued 
his inquiries with the less reserve. “It’s fourteen year ago, 
by the entry in my book, since a strange man brought 
him to my place one autumn night, and left him there, 
paying five pound five, for his first quarter in advance. 
He might have been five or six year old at that time—not 
more.” 





“ What more do you know about him?” demanded 
Ralph. 

“ Devilish little, I’m sorry to say,” replied Squeers. 
“The money was puid for some six or eight year, and 
then it stopped. He had given an address in London, had 
this chap; but when it came to the point, of course no- 
body knowed anything about him. So | kept the lad out 
of—out of—” 

“ Charity?” suggested Ralph drily. 

“Charity, to be sure,” returned Squeers, rubbing his 
knees, “and when he begins to be useful in a certain sort 
of a way, this young scoundrel of a Nickleby comes and 
carries him off. But the most vexatious and aggerava- 
ting part of the whole affair is,” said Squeers, dropping 
his voice, and drawing his chair still closer to Ralph, 
“that some questions have been asked about him at last— 
not of me, but in a round-about kind of way of people in 
our village. So. that just when 1 might have had all ar- 
rears paid cp, perhaps, and perhaps—who knows? such 
things bave happened in our business betore—a present 
besides for putting him out to a farmer or sending him to 
sea, so that he might never turn up to disgrace his parents, 
supposing him to be a natural boy, as many of our boys 
are—damme, if that villain of a Nickleby don’t collar him 
in open day, and commit as good as highway robbery 
upon my pocket.” 

“We will both ery quits with him before long,” said 
Ralph, laying his hand on the arm of the Yorkshire 
schoolmaster. 

“ Quits!” echoed Squeers. “Ah! I should like to leave 
a small balance in his favour, to be settled when he can. 
I only wish Mrs. Squeers could catch hold of him. Bless 
her heart! She’d murder him, Mr. Nickleby—she would, 
as soon as eat her dinner.” 

“ We will talk of this again,” said Ralph. “I must 
have time to think of it. ‘To wound him through his own 
affections or tancies If I can strike him through 
this boy --” 

“Strike him how you like, Sir,” interrupted Squeers, 
“only hit him hard enough, that’s all—and with that, Pll 
say good morning. Here !—just chuck that little boy’s 
hat off that corner peg, and lift him off the stool, will 
you?” 

Bawling these requests to Newman Noggs, Mr. Squcers 
betook himself to the little back office, and fitted on his 
child’s hat with parental anxiety, while Newman, with 
his pen behind his ear, sat stiff and immovable on his 
stool, regarding the father and son by turns with a broad 
stare. 

“ He’s a fine boy, an’t he?” said Squeers, throwing his 
head a little on one side, and falling back to the desk, the 
better to estimate the proportions of little Wackford, 

“ Very,” said Newman. 

“ Pretty well swelled out, an’t he?” pursued Squecrs, 
“ He has the fatness of twenty boys, he has.” 

“Ah!” replied Newman, suddenly thrusting his face 
into that of Squeers, “ he has ;—the fatness of twenty !— 
more. He’s got it all. God help the others. Ha! ha! 
Oh Lord!” 

Having uttered these fragmentary observations, New. 
man dropped upon his desk and began to write with most 
marvellous rapidity. 

“Why, what does the man mean ?” cried Squeers, co- 
louring. “Is he drunk?” 

Newman made no reply. 

“Is he mad ?” said Squeers. 

But still Newman betrayed no consciousness of any 
presence save his own; so Mr. Squeers comforted himself 
by saying that he was both drunk and mad; and, with 
this parting observation, he led his hopeful son away. 

In exact proportion as Ralph Nickleby became con- 
scious of a struggling and lingering regard for Kate, had 
his detestation of Nicholas augmented, Jt might be, that 
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to atone for the weakness of inclining to any one person, 
he held it necessary to hate some other more A mene 
than before ; but such had been the course of his feelings. 
And now, to be defied and spurned, to be held up to her 
in the worst and most repulsive colours, to know that she 
was taught to hate and despise him; to feel that there 
was infection in his touch and taint in his pals Hoe 
—to know all this, and to know that the mover of it all, 
was that sare boyish poor relation who had twitted him 
in their very first interview, and openly bearded and 
braved him since, wrought his quiet and stealthy malignity 
to such a pitch, that there was scarcely any thing he 
would not have hazarded to gratify it, if he could have 
seen his way to some immediate retaliation. 

But fortunately for Nicholas, Ralph Nickleby did not; 
and although he cast about all that day, and kept a corner) 
of his brain working on the one anxious subject through} 
all the round of schemes and business that came with it, 
night found him at last still harping on the same theme, 
and still pursuing the same unprofitable reflections. 

“ When my brother was such as he,” said Ralph, “ the! 
first comparisons were drawn between us—always in my| 
distavour. He was open, liberal, gallant, gay ; Ta crafty! 
hunks of cold and stagnant blood, with no passion but! 
love of saving, and no spirit beyond a thirst for gain. 
recollected it well when I first saw this whipster; but I 
remember it better now.” 

He had been occupied in tearing Nicholas’s letter into 
atoms, and as he spoke he scattered it in a tiny shower! 
about hii. ; | 

* Recollections like these,” pursued Ralph, with a bit-| 
ter smile, “ flock upon me—when I resign myself to them 
—in crowds, and trom countless quarters. As a portion 
1 aifeet to despise the power of money, I must 
try and show them what it is.” , | 

And being by this time in a pleasant frame of mind for 
slumber, Ralph Nickleby went to bed 
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again, “that you had fallen into some fresh trouble; the 
time seemed so long at last, that I almost feared you were 
lost.” 

“Lost !” replied Nicholas gaily. “ You will not be rid 
of me so easily, I promise you. I shall rise to the surface 
many thousand times yet, and the harder the thrust that 
pushes me down, the more quickly I shall rebound, Smike. 
But come; my errand here is to take you home.” 

“ Home!” faltered Smike, drawing timidly back. 

“ Ay,” rejoined Nicholas, taking his arm. “ Why not?” 

“I had such hopes once,” said Smike ; “ day and night, 
day and night, for many years. I longed for home till I 
was weary, and pined away with grief, but now P 

“ And what now?” asked Nicholas, looking kindly in 
his face. “ What now, old friend !” 

“I could not part with you to go to any home on 
earth,” replied Smike, pressing his hand; “ except one, 
except one. I shall never be an old man; and if your 
hand placed me in the grave, and I could think before f 
died that you would come and look upon it sometimes 
with one of your kind smiles, and in the summer weather, 
when everything was alive—not dead like me—I could go 
to that home almost without a tear.” 

“ Why do you talk thus, poor boy, if your life is a happy 


“ Because J should change; not those about me. And 
if they forgot me, 7 should never know it,” replied Smike. 
“In the churchyard we are all alike, but here there are 
none like me. I am a poor creature, but I know that 
well.” 

“ You are a foolish, silly creature,” said Nicholas cheer- 
fully. “If that is what you mean, I grant you that. Why, 
here’s a dismal face for ladies’ company—my pretty sister 
too, whom you have so often asked me about. Is this your 
Yorkshire gallantry! For shame! for shame !” 

Smike brightened up, and smiled. 

“ When I talk of homes,” pursued Nicholas, “I talk of 
mine—which is yours of course. _ If it were defined by any 
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one with me?” said Nicholas. 
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| particular four walls and a roof, God knows | should be 
'sufliciently puzzled to say whereabouts it lay ; but that is 
|not what I mean, When speak of home, I speak of the 
| place where—in default of a better—those I love are 
SNIKE BECOMES KNOWN TO MRS. NICKLEBY AND KaTE.! gathered together: and if that place were a gipsy’s tent or 
MEETS WITH NEW acquatnrances, a barn, I should call it by the same good name notwith- 

AND BRIGHTER DAYS SEEM TO DAWN UvoN THE standing. And now for what is my present home, which, 

FAMILY. | however alarming your expectations may be, will neither 

| terrify you by its extent nor its magnificence. 

Havine established his mother and sister in the apart-| So saying, Nicholas took his companion by the arm, and 
ments of the kind-hearted miniature painter, and ascertain-| saying a great deal more to the same purpose, and point- 
ed that Sir Mulberry Hawk was in no danger of losing his| ing out various things to amuse and interest him as they 
life, Nicholas turned his thoughts to poor Smike, who,| went along, led the way to Miss La Creevy’s house. 
after breakfasting with Newman Noggs, had remained in| “And this, Kate,” said Nicholas, entering the room 
a disconsolate state at that worthy creature’s lodgings,! where his sister sat alone, “ is the faithful friend and affec- 
waiting with much anxiety for further intelligence of his| tionate fellow-traveller whom I prepared you to receive.” 
protector, Poor Smike was bashful and awkward and frightened 

“As he will be one of our own little household, enough at first, but Kate advanced towards him so kind- 
wherever we live, or whatever fortune is in reserve for, ly, and said in such a sweet voice, how anxious she had 
us,” thought Nicholas, “I must present the poor fellow in| been to see him after all her brother had told her, and how 
due form. ‘They will be kind to him for his own sake,| much she had to thank him for having comforted Nicholas 
and if not (on that account solely) to the full extent I) so greatly in their very trying reverses, that he began to be 
could wish, they will stretch a point, I am sure, for mine.” | very doubtful whether he should shed tears or not, and be- 

Nicholas said “they,” but his misgivings were confined| came still more flurried. However, he managed to say, in a 
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to one person. He was sure of Kate, but he knew his 
mother’s peculiarities, and was not quite so certain that| 
Smike would find favour in the eyes of Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ However,” thought Nicholas, as he departed on his 
benevolent errand ; “ she cannot fail to become attached 
to him when she knows what a devoted creature he is, and 
as she must quickly make the discovery, his probation will 
be a short one.” 

“I was afraid,” said Smike, overjoyed to see his friend 





broken voice, that Nicholas was his only friend, and that 
he would lay down his life to help him; and Kate, al- 
though she was so kind and considerate, seemed to be so 
wholly unconscious of his distress and embarrassment, 
that he recovered almost immediately and felt quite at 
home. 

Then Miss La Creevy came in, and to her Smike had 
to be presented also. And Miss La Creevy was very 
kind too, and wonderfully talkative :—not to Smike, for 
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that would have made him uneasy at first, but to Nicholas| 


and his sister. ‘Then, after a time, she would speak to} 
Smike himself now and then, asking him whether he 
was a judge of likenesses, and whether he thought that) 


picture in the corner was like herself, and whether he| 


didn’t think it would have looked better if she had made 
herself ten years younger, and whether he didn’t think, as 
a matter of general observation, that young ladies looked | 
better, not only in pictures but out of them too, than old | 
ones; with many more small jokes and facetious remarks, | 
which were delivered with such good humour and merri-| 


ment that Smike thought within himself she was the) 


nicest lady he had ever seen; even nicer than Mrs. Grud- 
den, of Mr. Vincent Crummless’s theatre, and she was a 
nice lady too, and talked, perhaps more, but certainly 
louder than Miss La Creevy. 

At length the door opened again, and a lady in mourn- 
ing came in; and Nicholas kissing the lady in mourning 
affectionately, and calling her his mother, led her towards 
the chair from which Smike had risen when she entered 
the room. 

“ You are always kind-hearted, and anxious to help the 
oppressed, my dear mother,” 
be favourably disposed towards him, I know.’ 

“Tam sure, my dear Nicholas,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
looking very hard at her new friend, and bending to him 
with something more of majesty than the occasion seemed 
to require, 
he naturally ought to have, and must have, of course, you 
know—a great claim upon me, and of course, it is a very 
great pleasure to me to be introduced to any body you 
take an interest in—there can be no doubt about that; 
none at all; not the least in the world,” said Mrs. Nickle- 
by. 
I used to say to your poor dear papa, when he woul/ 
bring gentlemen home to dinner, and there was nothing 
in the house, that if he had come the day before yes- 
terday—no, I don’t mean the day before yesterday now; 
I should have said, perhaps, the year before last—we 
should have been better able to entertain him.” 

With which remarks Mrs. Nickleby turned to her 
daughter, and inquired, in an audible whisper, whether 
the gentleman was going to stop all night. 

“ Because if he is, Kate, my dear, 
“T don’t see that it’s possible for him to sleep anywhere, 
and that’s the truth.” 

Kate stepped gracefully forward, and without any show 
of annoyance or irritation, breathed a few words into her 
mother’s ear. 

“La, Kate, my dear,” 
back, “how you do tickle one. Of course, I understand | 
thal, my love, without your telling me; and I said the | 
same to Nicholas, and I am very much pleased. 
didn’t tell me, Nicholas, my dear,” added Mrs. Nickleby, 
turning round with an air of less reserve than she had 
before assumed, “ what your friend’s name is.” 

“ His name, mother,” replied Nicholas, “is Smike.” 

The effect of this communication was by no means 
anticipated ; but the name was no sooner pronounced, 
than Mrs. Nickleby dropped upon a chair, and burst into 
a fit of crying. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed } 
to support her. 

“It’s so like Pyke,” 
like Pyke, that’s all. 
be better presently,” 

And after exhibiting every symptom of slow suffoca- 
tion, in all its stages, and drinking about a tea-spoonful 
of water from a full tumbler, and spilling the remainder,, 
Mrs.Nickleby was better, and remarked, with a feeble smile 
that she was very foolish, she knew. 


Nicholas, running 


cried Mrs. Nickleby ; “so exactly 
Oh! don’t speak to me—I shall 


said Nicholas, “ “80 you will | 


—*“ I am sure any friend of yours has, as indeed | 


“ At the same time I must say, Nicholas, my dear, as | 


” said Mrs. Nickleby, | 


said Mrs. Nickleby, shrinking | 


You! 
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“It's a weakness in oif family,” said Mrs. Nickleby, 
“so, of course, I can’t be blamed for it. Your grand- 
‘Mama, Kate, was exactly the same—precisely. ‘The least 
|excitement, the slightest surprise, she fainted away di- 
rectly, I have heard her say, often and often, that when 
| she was a young lady, and before she was married, she 


| was turning a corner into Oxford street one day, when 


she ran against her own hair-dresser, who it seems, was 
“escaping from a, bear ;—the mere suddenness of the en- 
counter made her faint away directly. Wait, though,” 
‘added Mrs. Nickleby, pausing to consider, “Let me be 
sure I'm right. Was it her hair-dresser who had escaped 
‘from a bear, or was it a bear who had escaped from her 
hair-dresser’s? I declare I can’t remember just now, but 
the hair-dresser was a very handsome man, I know, and 
quite a gentleman in his manners; so that it has nothing 
to do with the point of the story.” 

Mrs. Nickleby having fallen iniperceptibly into one of 
her retrospective moods, improved in temper from that 
moment, and glided, by an easy change of the conversation 
occasionally, into various other anecdotes, no less remark- 
able for their strict application to the subject in hand. 

“Mr. Smike is from Yorkshire, Nicholas, my dear?” 
jsaid Mrs. Nickleby, after dinner, and when she had been 
‘silent for some time. 

“ Certainly, mother,” replied Nicholas. 
have not forgotten his melancholy history.” 

“O dear, no,” cried Mrs. Nickleby. “Ah! melancholy, 
indeed. You don’t happen, Mr. Smike, ever to have dined 
with the Grimbles of Grimble Hall, somewhere in the 
North Riding, do you?” said the good lady, addressing 
herself tohim. “A ve ry proud man, Sir Thomas Grimble, 
with six grown-up and most lovely daughte rs, and the finest 
park in the county.” 

“ My dear mother,” 
pose that the unfortunate outcast of a Yorkshire school was 
likely to receive many cards of invitation from the nobility 
and gentry inthe neighbourhood !” , 

“ Really, my dear, I don’t know why it should be so 
|very extraordinary,” said Mrs. Nickleby. “I know that 
when J was at school, I always went at least twice every 
half-year to the Hawkinses at Taunton Vale, and they are 
much richer than the Grimbles, and connected with them 
in marriage ; so you see it’s not so very unlikely, after 
all.” 
| Having put down Nicholas in this triumphant manner, 
Mrs. Nickleby was suddenly seized with a forgetfulness of 
Smike’s real name, and an irresistible tendency to call him 
|Mr. Slammons; which circumstance she attributed to the 
remarkable similarity of the two names in point ef sound, 
both beginning with an 8, and moreover being spelt with 
an M. But, whatever doubt there might be on this point, 
there was none as to his being a most excellent listener; 
|which circumstance had considerable influence in placing 
| them on the very best terms, and in inducing Mrs. Nickleby 
to express the highest opinion of his general deportment 
and disposition. 

Thus the little circle remained, on the most amicable 
jand agreeable footing, until the Monday morning, when 
| Nicholas withdrew himself from it for a short time, se- 
riously to reflect upon the state of his affairs, and to 
determine, if he could, upon some course of life which 
would enable him to support those who were so entirely 
| dependent upon his exertions. ‘ 

Mr. Crummles occurred to him more than once ; but al- 
though Kate was acquainted with the whole history of his 
connection with that gentleman, his mother was not; and 
he foresaw a thousand fretful objections, on her part, to 
his seeking a livelihood upon the stage. There were 
graver reasons, too, against his returning to that mode 
of life. Independently of those arising out of its spare 


| 


“T see you 


reasoned Nicholas, “ Do you sup- 
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and precarious earnings, and his own internal convic-)or a crabbed countenance to be met with in the whole 


tion that he could never hope to aspire to any great) 
distinction, even as a provincial actor, how could he 
carry his sister from town to town, and place to place,| 
and debar her from any other associates than those 
with whom he would be compelled, almost without dis- 
tinction, to mingle? “ It won't do,” said Nicholas, shaking 
his head; “I must try something else.” 

It was much easier to make this resolution than to carry | 
it into effect. With no greater experience of the world 
than he had acquired for himself in his short trials; 
with a sufficient share of headlong rashness and _preci- 
pitation, (qualities not altogether unnatural at his time 
of life,) with a very slender stock of money, and a still 
more scanty stock of friends, what could he do? “ Egad !” 
said Nicholas, “I'll try that Register Office again.” 

He smiled at himself as he walked away with a! 
quick step; for, an instant before, he had been internal- 
ly blaming his own precipitation. He did not laugh 
himself out of the intention, however, for on he went; 
picturing to himself, as he approached the place, all 
kinds of tsplendid possibilities, and impossibilities too, | 
for that matter, and thinking himself, perhaps with good | 
reason, very fortunate to be endowed with so buoyant 
and sanguine a temperament. 

The office looked just the same as when he had left 
it last, and, indeed, with one or two exceptions, there | 
seemed to be the very same placards in the window 
that he had seen before. ‘There were the same unim-| 
peachable masters and mistresses in want of virtuous 
servants, and the same virtuous servants in want of un- 
impeachable masters and mistresses, and the same mag- 
nificent estates for the investment of capital, and the 
same enormous quantities of capital to be invested in 
estates, and, in short, the same opportunities of all sorts 
for people who wanted to make their fortunes. And a 
most extraordinary proof it was of the national prosperity, 
that people had not been found to avail themselves of 


| 


such advantages long ago. 

As Nicholas stopped to look in at the window, an old 
gentleman happened to stop too, and Nicholas carrying his 
eye along the window-panes from left to right, in search 
of some capital-text placard which should be applicable to 
his own case, caught sight of this old gentleman’s figure, | 
and instinctively withdrew his eyes from the window, to 


| 


observe the same more closely. 

He was a sturdy old fellow in a broad-skirted blue coat, | 
made pretty large, to fit easily, and with no particular | 
waist; his bulky legs clothed in drab breeches and high 
gaiters, and his head protected by a low-crowned broad- 
brimmed white hat, such as a wealthy grazier might wear. 
He wore his coat buttoned ; and his dimpled double-chin | 
rested in the folds of a white neckerchief—not one of your| 
stiff starched apoplectic cravats, but a good easy old-| 
fashioned white neckcloth that a man might go to bed in 
and be none the worse of it. But what principally attracted 
the attention of Nicholas, was the old gentleman’s eye— 
never was such a clear, twinkling, honest, merry, happy 
eye, as that. And there he stood, looking a little upward, 
with one hand thrust into the breast of his coat, and the 
other playing with his old-fashioned gold watch-chain : his 
head thrown a little on one side, and his hat a little more 
on one side than his head, (but that was evidently acci- 
dent; not his ordinary way of wearing it,) with such a 
pleasant smile playing about his mouth, and such a comi- 
cal expression of mingled slyness, simplicity, kind-hearted- 
ness, and good-humour, lighting up his jolly old face, 
that Nicholas would have been content to have stood there 
and looked at him until evening, and to have forgotten 
meanwhile that there was such a thing as a soured mind 


|couple of minutes in passing. 





wide world. 

But, even a very remote approach to this gratification 
was not to be made, for although he seemed quite uncon- 
scious of having been the subject of observation, he 
looked casually at Nicholas; and the latter, fearful of 
giving offence, resumed his scrutiny at the window in- 


| stantly. 


Still, the old gentleman stood there, glancing from pla- 
card to placard, and Nicholas could not forbear raising his 
eyes to his face again. Grafted upon the quaintness and 
oddity of his appearance, was something so indescribably 
engaging, and bespeaking so much worth, and there were 
so many little lights hovering about the corners of his 
mouth and eyes, that it was not a mere amusement, but a 
positive pleasure and delight to look at him. 

This being the case, it is no wonder that the old man 
caught Nicholas in the fact more than once. At such times 
Nicholas coloured and looked embarrassed, for the truth 
is, that he had begun to wonder whether the stranger could 
by any possibility be looking for a clerk or secretary ; and 
thinking this, he felt as if the old gentleman must know 
it. 

Long as all this takes to tell, it was not more than a 
As the stranger was mov- 
ing away, Nicholas caught his eye again, and, in the 
awkwardness of the moment, stammered out an apolo- 
gy. 

” 


«“ No offence—Oh no offence !” said the old man. 


This was said in such a hearty tone, and the voice 
was so exactly what it should have been from such a 
speaker, and there was such a cordiality in the manner, 
that Nicholas was emboldened to speak again. 

“A great many opportunities here, sir,” he said, half- 


smiling as he motioned towards the window. 

“A great many people willing and anxious to be 
employed have seriously thought so very often, I dare 
say,” replied the old man. “Poor fellows, poor fel- 
lows!” 

He moved away as he said this; but seeing that Nicho- 
las was about to speak, good-naturedly~ slackened his 
pace, as if he were unwilling to cut him short. After 
a little of that hesitation which may be sometimes ob- 
served between two people in the street who have ex- 
changed a nod, and are both uncertain whether they 
shall turn back and speak, or not, Nicholas found him- 
self at the old man’s side. 

“You were about to speak, young gentleman; what 
were you going to say ?” 

“ Merely that I almost hoped—I mean to say, thought 
—you had some object in consulting those advertisements,” 
said Nicholas. 

“Ay, ay? what object now—what object?” returned 
the old man, looking slyly at Nicholas. “ Did you think 
I wanted a situation now—Eh? Did you think I did ?” 

Nicholas shook his head. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the old gentleman, rubbing his 
hands and wrists as if he were washing them. “A very 
natural thought at all events, after seeing me gazing at 
those bills. I thought the same of you at first, upon my 
word I did.” 

“Tf you had thought so at last, too, sir, you would 
not have been far from the truth,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“Eh?” cried the old man, surveying him from head 
to foot. “What! Dear me! No, no. Well-behaved 
young gentleman reduced to such a necessity! No no, 
no no.” 

Nicholas bowed, and bidding him good morning, turned 
upon his heel. 

“Stay,” said the old man, beckoning him into a bye- 
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street, where they could converse with less interruption. 
“ What d’ye mean, eh! What d’ye mean ?” 

» “Merely that your kind face and manner—both so un- 
like any I have ever seen—tempted.me into an avowal, 
which, to any other stranger in this wilderness of Lon- 
don, L should not have dreamt of making,” returned Ni- 
cholas. 

“ Wilderness! Yes it is, it is. Good. It is a wilderness,” 
said the old man with much animation. “It was a wil- 
derness to me once. I came here barefoot—I have never 
forgotten it. ‘Thank God !” and he raised his hat from his 
head, and looked very grave. 

“What's the matter—what is it—how did it all come 
about ?” said the old man, laying his hand on the shoulder 
of Nicholas, and walking him up the street. “ You're— 
Eh?” laying his finger on the sleeve of his black coat. 
“ Who's it for—eh ?” 

“ My father,” replied Nicholas. 

“Ah!” said the old gentleman quickly. “ Bad thing for 
a young man to lose his father. Widowed mother, per- 
haps ?” 

Nicholas sighed. 

“ Brothers and sisters too—eh ?” 

* One sister,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“Poor thing, poor thing. You're a scholar too, I dare 
say '” said the old man, looking wistfully into the face of 
the young one. 

“T have been tolerably well educated,” said Nicholas. 

“Fine thing,” said the old gentleman, “education a 
great thing—a very great thing—I never had any. I ad- 
mire it the more in others. A very fine thing—yes, yes. 
Tell me more of your history. Let me hear it all. No 
impertinent curiosity—no, no, no.” 

There was something so earnest and guileless in the 
way in which all this was said, and such a complete dis- 
regard of all conventional restraints and coldnesses, that 
Nicholas could not resist it. Among men who have any 
sound and sterling qualities, there is nothing so contagious 
as pure openness of heart. Nicholas took the imfection 
instantly, and ran over the main points of his little his- 
tory without reserve, merely suppressing names, and 
touching as lightly as possible upon his uncle's treatment 
of Kate. The old man listened with great attention, and 
when he had concluded, drew his arm eagerly through his 
own. 

“Don’t say another word—not another word,” said 

“Come along with me. We mustn't lose a mi- 


So saying, the old gentleman dragged him back into 
Oxford Street, and hailing an omnibus on its way to 
the city, pushed Nicholas in before him, and followed 
himself. 


As he appeared in a most extraordinary condition of 
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| Nicholas supposed that the Brothers Cheeryble were Ger- 
| man merchants. 

| Passing through a warehouse which pre-ented every in- 
|dication of a thriving business, Mr. Cheeryble (for such 
| Nicholas supposed him to be, from the respect which had 
|been shown him by the warehousemen and porters whom 
they passed) led him into a little partitioned-off counting- 
house like a large glass case, in which counting-house 
there sat—as free from dust and blemish as if he had been 
fixed into the glass case before the top was put on, and had 
never come out since—a fat, elderly, large-faced, clerk, 
with silver spectacles and a powdered head. 

“Is my brother in his room, Tim?” said Mr. Cheery- 
ble, with no less kindness of manner than he had shown 
to Nicholas. 

“ Yes he is, sir,” replied the fat clerk, turning his specta- 
|cle-glasses towards his principal, and his eyes towards 

Nicholas, “ but Mr. Trimmers is with him.” 

| “Ay! And what has he come about, Tim?” said Mr. 
| Cheeryble. 

| «He is getting up a subscription for the widow and 
|family of a man who was killed in the East India Docks 
this morning, sir,” rejoined Tim. ‘ Smashed, sir, by a 
cask of sugar.” 

“ He is a good creature,” said Mr. Cheeryble, with great 
earnestness. “ He is a kind soul. I am very much obliged 
to Trimmers. Trimmers is one of the best friends we 
have. He makes a thousand cases known to us that we 
should never discover of ourselves. I am very much 
‘obliged to Trimmers.” Saying which, Mr. Cheeryble rub- 
|bed his hands with infinite delight, and Mr. Trimmers 

happening to pass the door that instant on his way out, 
| shot out after him and caught him by the hand. 
| “DT owe you a thousand thanks, ‘Trimmers—ten thou- 
)sand thanks—I take it very friendly of you—very friendly 
|indeed,” said Mr. Cheeryble, dragging him into a corner 
|to get out of hearing. “How many children are there, 
/and what has my brother Ned given, Trimmers ?” 

“ There are six children,” replied the gentleman, “ and 
| your brother has given us twenty pounds.” 

“My brother Ned is a good fellow, and you're a good 
‘fellow too, Trimmers,” said the old man, shaking him by 
both hands with trembling eagerness. “ Put me down for 
woo yr’ twenty—or—stop a minute, stop a minute. We 
|must n’t look ostentatious; put me down ten pound, and 
| Tim Linkinwater ten pound. A cheque for twenty pound 
\for Mr. Trimmers, Tim. God bless you, 'Trimmers—and 
|eome and dine with us some day this week ; you'll always 
find a knife and fork, and we shall be delighted. Now, 
my dear sir—cheque for Mr. Linkinwater, Tim. Smash- 
ed by a cask of sugar, and six poor children—oh dear, 
jdear, dear!” 
| Talking on in this strain as fast as he could, to prevent 








restless excitement, and whenever Nicholas offered to|any friendly remonstrances from the collector of the sub- 
speak, immediately interposed with—* Don’t say another | scripton on the large amount of his donation, Mr. Cheery- 
word, my dear sir, on any account—not another word,” | ble led Nicholas, equally astonished and affected by what 
the young man thought it better to attempt no further|/he had seen and heard in this short space, to the half- 


interruption. Into the city they journeyed accordingly, 
without interchanging any conversation ; and the further 


jopened door of another room. 
“Brother Ned,” said Mr. Cheeryble, tapping with his 


they went, the more Nicholas wondered what the end of| knuckles, and stooping to listen, “ are you busy, my dear 


the adventure could possibly be. 

The old gentleman got out with great alacrity when 
they reached the Bank, and once more taking Nicholas by 
the arm, hurried him along Threadneedle street, and 
through some lanes and passages on the right, until they 
at length emerged in a quiet shady little square. Into the 
oldest and cleanest-looking house of business in the square, 
he led the way. The only inscription on the door-post 
was “ Cheeryble, Brothers ;” but from a hasty glance at 
the directions of some packages which were lying about, 
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brother, or can you spare time for a word or two with 
me ?” 

“Brother Charles, my dear fellow,” replied a voice 
from the inside ; so like in its tones to that which had just 
spoken that Nicholas started, and almost thought it was 
the same. “Don’t ask me such a question, but come in 
directly.” 

They went in without further parley. What was the 
amazement of Nicholas when his conductcr advanced and 
exchanged a warm greeting with another old gentleman, 
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the very type and model of himself—the same face, the 
same figure, the same coat, waistcoat, and neckcloth, the 
same breeches and gaiters—nay, there was the very same 
white hat hanging against the wall! 

As they shook each other by the hand, the face of each 
lighted up by beaming looks of affection, which would 
have been most delightful to behold in infants, and which 
in men so old, was inexpressibly touching. Nicholas 
could observe that the last old gentleman was something 
stouter than brother; this, and a slight additional 
shade of clumsiness in his gait and stature, formed the 
only perceptible ditlerence between them. Nobody could 


his 


have doubted their being twin brothers. 

“ Brother Ned,” said Nicholas’s friend, closing the room 
door, “ here is a young friend of mine that we must assist 
We must make proper inquiries into his statements, in 
justice to him as well as to ourselves, and if they are con- 
tirmed—as I feel assured they will be—-we must assist 
him; we must assist him, brother Ned.” 

“It is enough, my dear brother, that you say we 

should,” returned the other, “ When you say that, no 
further inquiries are needed. He shad/ be assisted. What 
are his necessities, and what does he require? Where is 
Tim Linkinwater? Let us have him here.” 
, Both the brothers, it may be here remarked, had a very 
emphatic and earnest delivery, both had lost nearly the 
same teeth, which imparted the same peculiarity to their 
speech ; and both spoke as if, besides possessing the utmost 
serenity of mind that the kindliest and most unsuspecting 
nature could bestow, they had, in collecting the plums 
from Fortune’s choicest pudding, retained a few for present 
use, and kept them in their mouths, 

“ Where is Tim Linkinwater!” said brotlier Ned. 

“Stop, stop, stop,” said brother Charles, taking the other 
side. “I've a plan, my dear brother, I’ve aplan. ‘Tim is 
getting old, and Tim has been a faithful servant, brother 
Ned; and I don’t think pensioning Tim’s mother and 
sister, and buying a little tomb for the family when his 
poor brother died, was a suflicient recompense for his faith- 
ful services.” 

“ No, no, no,” replied the other. 
half enough, not half.” 

“If we codld lighten Tim’s duties,” said the old gentle- 
man, “and prevail upon him to go into the country now 
and then, and sleep in the fresh air, vesides, two or three 
times a week, (which he could if he began business an 
hour later in the morning,) old Tim Linkinwater would 
grow young again in time ; and he's three good years our 
senior now. Old Tim Linkinwater young again! Eh, 
brother Ned, eh! Why, I recollect old Tim Linkinwater 
quite a little boy, don’t you! Ha, ha, ha! Poor Tim, 
poor Tim! 

And the fine old fellows laughed pleasantly together ; 
each with a tear of regard for old ‘Tim Linkinwater, stand- 
ing his eye. 

* But hear this first—hear this first, brother Ned,” said 
the old man hastily, placing two chairs, one on each side 
of Nicholas. “T'll tell it you myself, brother Ned, because 


“Certainly not. Not 


the young gentleman is modest, and is a scholar, Ned, and 
I shouldn’t feel it right that he should tell us his story 
over and over again as if he was a beggar, or as if we 


doubted him. No, no, no.” 

“No, no, no,” returned the other, nodding his head 
gravely. “ Very right, my dear brother, very right.” 

«“ He will tell me I'm wrong, if I make a mistake,” said 
Nicholas’s friend. “But whether I do or not, you'll be 
very much affected, brother Ned, remembering the time 
when we were two friendless lads, and earned our first 
shilling in this great city.” 

The twins pressed each other’s bands in silence, and,,in 
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his own homely manner, brother Charles related the pat- 
ticulars he had heard from Nicholas. The cénversation 
which ensued was along one, and when it was over a se- 
cret conference of almost equal duration took place between 
brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater in another room. It 
is no disparagement to Nicholas to say, that before he had 
been closeted with the two brothers ten minutes, he could 
only wave his hand at every fresh expression of kindness 
and sympathy, and sob like a little child. 

At length brother Ned and Tim Linkinwater came back 
together, when Tim instantly walked up to Nicholas and 
whispered in his ear in a very brief sentence, (for ‘Tim was 
ordinarily a man of few words,) that he had taken down 
the address in the Strand, and would call upon him that 
evening at eight. Having done which, Tim wiped his 
spectacles and put them on, preparatory»to hearing what 
more the brothers Cheeryble had got to say. 

“Tim,” said brother Charles, “ You understand that 
we have an intention of taking this young gentleman into 
the counting house ?” 

Brother Ned remarked that Tim was aware of that in- 
tention, and quite approved of it ; and Tim having nodded, 
and said he did, drew himself up and looked particularly 
fat and very important, After which there was a profound 
silence. 

“T’m not coming an hour later in the morning you 
know,” said Tim, breaking out all at once, and looking 
very resolute. “I’m not going to sleep in the fresh air— 
no, nor I'm not going into the country either. A pretty 
thing at this time of day, certainly. Pho!” 

“ Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater,” said brother 
Charles, looking at him without the faintest spark of 
anger, and with a countenance radiant with attachment to 
the old clerk. “ Damn your obstinacy, Tim Linkinwater, 
what do you mean, Sir?” 

“It's forty-four year,” said Tim, making a calculation 
in the air with his pen, and drawing an imaginary line be- 
fore he cast it up, “forty-four year, next May, since I 
first kept the books of Cheeryble, Brothers. I've opened 
the safe every morning all that time (Sundays excepted) 
as the clock struck nine, and gone over the house every 
night at half past ten (except on Foreign Post nights, and 
then twenty minutes before twelve) to see the doors fast- 
‘ened and the fires out. I’ve never slept out of the back 
lattice one single night. There’s the same mignionette box 
lin the middle of the window, and the same four flower- 
| pots, two on each side, that I brought with me when I 
first came. There an't—I've said it again and again, and 

TH maintain it—there an’t such a square as this in the 
| world. I Anow there an’t,” said Tim, with sudden energy, 
land looking sternly about him. “ Not one. For busi- 
|ness or pleasure, in summer time or winter—I don’t care 
! which—there’s nothing like it. There’s not such a spring 
lin England as the pump under the arch-way. There’s 
|not such a view in England as the view out of my win- 
dow; I've seen it every morning before I shaved, and I 
lought to know something about it. I have slept in that 
room.” added Tim, sinking his voice a little, “for four 
ind-forty year; and if it wasn’t inconvenient, and didn’t 
interfere with business, I should request leave to die 
here.” 

“Damn you, Tim Linkinwater, how dare you talk 
ibout dying !” roared the twins by one impulse, and blow- 
ing their old noses violently. 

“That's what I've got to say, Mr. Edwin and Mr. 
Charles,” said Tim, squaring his shoulders again. “This 
sn’t the first time you've talked about superannuating 
me; but if you please we'll make it the last, and drop the 
subject for evermore.” 

With these words, Tim Linkinwater stalked out and 
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shut himself up in his glass case, with the air of a man 
who had had his say, and was thoroughly resolved not to 
be put down. 

The brothers interchanged looks, and coughed some 
half-dozen times without speaking. 

“He must be done something with, brother Ned,” said 
the other, warmly ; “we must disregard his old scruples ; 
they can’t be tolerated or borne. He must be made a 
partner, brother Ned ; and if he won’t submit to it peace- 
ably, we must have recourse to violence.” 

“ Quite right,” replied brother Ned, nodding his head 
as a man thoroughly determined ; “quite right, my dear 
brother. If he won’t listen to reason, we must do it against 
his will, and show him that we are determined to exert 
our authority. We must quarrel with him, brother 
Charles.” 

“We must—we certainly must have a quarrel with 
Tim Linkinwater,” said the other. “But in the mean 
time, my dear brother, we are keeping our young friend ; 
and the poor lady and her daughter will be anxious for 
his return. So let us say good-bye for the present, and—— 
there, there—take care of that box, my dear Sir—and— 
no, no, no, not a word now ; but be careful of the cross- 
ings and » 

And with any disjointed and unconnected words which 
would prevent Nicholas from pouring forth his thanks, 
the brothers hurried him out, shaking hands with him all 
the way, and affecting very unsuccessfully—they were 
poor hands at deception !—to be wholly unconscious of the 
feelings that completely mastered him. 

Nicholas’s heart was too full to allow of his turning 
into the street until he had recovered some composure. 
When he at last glided out of the dark doorway corner in 
which he had been compelled to halt, he caught a glimpse 
of the twins stealthily peeping in at one corner of the 
glass-case, evidently undecided whether they should fol-' 
low up their late attack without delay, or for the present 
postpone laying further siege to the inflexible Tim Linkin- 
water. 

To recount all the delight and wonder which the cir- 
cumstances just detailed awakened at Miss La Creevy’s, | 
and all the things that were done, said, thought, expected, | 
hoped, and prophesied in consequence, is beside the pre- | 
sent course and purpose of these adventures. It is suffi-| 
cient to state, in brief, that Mr. Timothy Linkinwater ar- 
rived punctual to his appointment ; that, oddity as he was, | 
and jealous as he was bound to be of the proper exercise 
of his employers’ most comprehensive liberality, he report- 
ed strongly and warmly in favor of Nicholas ; and that 
next day he was appointed to the vacant stool in the 
counting-house of Cheeryble, Brothers, with a present 
salary of one hundred and twenty pounds a year. 

“And I think, my dear brother,” said Nicholas’s first 
firiend, “that if we were to let them that little cottage at 
Bow which is empty, at something under the usual rent, 
now—ch, brother Ned ?” 

“For nothing at all,” said brother Ned. “We are! 
rich, and should be ashamed to touch the rent under such 
circumstances as these. Where is Tim Linkinwater '—| 
for nothing at all, my dear brother, for nothing at all.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to say something, brother 
Ned,” suggested the other, mildly ; “it would help to pre- | 
serve habits of frugality, you know, and remove any pain-| 
ful sense of overwhelming obligations. We might say 
fifteen pound, or twenty pound, and if it was punctually | 
paid, make it up to them in some other way. And I might 


| 
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gifts—carefully, brother Ned, and by degrees, and without 
pressing upon them too much; what do you say now, 
brother !” 

Brother Ned gave his hand upon it, and not only said 
it should be done, but had it done too: and in one short 
week Nicholas took possession of the stool, and Mrs. 
Nickleby and Kate took possession of the house; and all 
was hope, bustle, and light-heartedness. 

There surely never was such a week of discoveries and 
surprises as the first week of that cottage. Every night 
when Nicholas came home, something new had been 
found out. One day it was a grapevine, and another day 
it was a boiler, and another day it was the key of the front 
parlour closet at the bottom of the water-butt, and so on 
through a hundred items. Then, this room was embel- 
lished with a muslin curtain, and that room was rendered 
quite elegant by a window-blind, and such improvements 
were made as no one would have supposed possible — 
Then, there was Miss La Creevy, who had come out in 
the omnibus to stop a day or two and help, and who was 
perpetually losing a very small brown paper parcel of tin 
tacks and a very large hammer, and running about with 
her sleeves tucked up at the wrists, and falling off pairs of 
steps and hurting herself very much—and Mrs. Nickleby, 
who talked incessantly, and did something now and then, 
but not often—and Kate, who busied herself noiselessly 
everywhere, and was pleased with everything—and 
Smike, who made the garden a perfect wonder to look 
upon—and Nicholas, who helped and encouraged them 
every one—all the peace and cheerfulness of home re- 
stored, with such new zest imparted to every frugal 
pleasure, and such delight to every hour of meeting, 
as misfortune and separation alone could give. 

In short, the poor Nickleby’s were social and happy ; 
while the rich Nickleby was alone and miserable. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


RELATING TO FAMILY 
MR. KENWIGS UNDER- 
AND HOW MRS. KEN- 
BE EXPECTED, 


CONFIDENTIAL, 
SHOWING HOW 
AGITATION, 
cCoULnD 


PRIVATE AND 
MATTERS. 
WENT VIOLENT 
WIGS WAS AS WELL AS 


Ir might have been about seven o’clock in the evening, 
and it was growing dark in the narrow streets near Gol- 
den Square, when Mr. Kenwigs sent out for a pair of the 
cheapest white kid gloves—those at fourteenpence—and 
selecting the strongest, which happened to be the right- 
hand one, walked down stairs with an air of some pomp 
and much excitement, and proceeded to muffle the knob 
of the street-door knocker therein. Having executed this 
task with great nicety, Mr. Kenwigs pulled the door too 
after him, and just stepped across the road to try the efiect 
from the opposite side of the street. Satisfied that nothing 
could possibly look better in its way; Mr. Kenwigs then 
stepped back again, and calling through the keyhole to 
Morleena to open the door, vanished irto the house, and 
was seen no longer. 

Now, considered as an abstract circumstance, there was 
no more obvious cause or reason why Mr. Kenwigs should 
take the trouble of muffling this particular knocker, than 
there would have been for his muffling the knocker of any 
nobleman or gentleman resident ten miles off; because, 
for the greater convenience of the numerous lodgers, the 


secretly advance a small loan towards a little furniture,| street door always stood wide open, and the knocker was 

and you might secretly advance another small loan, broth-| never used at all. The first floor, the second floor, and 

er Ned; and if we find them doing well—as we shall ;| the third floor, had each a bell of its own. As to the 

there’s no fear, no fear—we can change the loans into | attics, no one ever called on them; if any body wanted 
; 
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the parlours, there they were close at hand, and all he had 
to do was to walk straight into them; while the kitchen 
had a separate entrance down the area steps. As a ques- 
tion of mere necessity and usefulness, therefore, this muf- 
fling of the knocker was thoroughly incomprehensible. 

But knockers may be muffled for other purposes than 
those of mere utilitarianism, as, in the present instance, 
was clearly shown. There are certain polite forms and 
ceremonies which must be observed in civilised life, or 
mankind relapse into their original barbarism. No gen- 
teel lady was ever yet confined—indeed, no genteel con- 
finement can possibly take place—-without the accompa- 
nying symbol of a muffled knocker. Mrs. Kenwigs was 
a lady of some pretensions to gentility; Mrs. Kenwigs 
was confined. And, therefore, Mr. Kenwigs tied up the 
silent knocker on the premises in a white kid glove. 

“I’m not quite certain neither,” said Mr. Kenwigs, ar- 
ranging his shirt-collar, and walking slowly up stairs. 
‘whether, as it's a boy, I won’t have it in the papers.” 

Pondering upon the advisability of this step, and the 
sensation it was likely to create in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Kenwigs betook himself to the sitting-room, where 
various extremely diminutive articles of clothing were 
airing On a horse before the fire, and Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor, was dandling the baby—that is, the old baby—not 
the new one. 

“Tt’s a fine boy, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Mr. Lumber, the 
doctor, 

“You consider him a fine boy, do you, sir?” returned 
Mr. Kenwigs. 

“It’s the finest boy I ever saw in all my life,” said the 
doctor. “I never saw such a baby.” 


It is a pleasant thing to reflect upon, and furnishes a 


complete answer to those who contend for the gradual 
degeneration of the human species, that every baby born 
into the world is a finer one than the last. 

“IT ne—ver saw such a baby,” said Mr. Lumbey, the 
doctor. 

“ Morleena was a fine baby,” remarked Mr. Kenwigs 
as if this were rather an attack, by implication upon the 
family. 

“ They were all fine babies,” said Mr. Lumbey. And 
Mr. Lumbey went on nursing the baby with a thoughtful! 
look. Whether he was considering under what head he 
could best charge the nursing in the bill, was best known 
to himself. 

During this short conversation, Miss Morleena, as the 
eldest of the family, and natural representative of hei 
mother during her indisposition, had been hustling and 
slapping the three younger Miss Kenwigses, without in- 
termission ; which considerate and affectionate conduct 
brought tears into the eyes of Mr. Kenwigs, and caused 
him to declare that, in understanding and behaviour, thai 
child was a woman. 

“She will be a treasure to the man she marries, sir,” 
said Mr. Kenwigs, half aside ; “I think she’ll marry above 
her station, Mr. Lumbey.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all,” replied the doctor. 

“ You never see her dance, sir, did you?” asked Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“ Ay!" said Mr. Kenwigs, as though he pitied him fron 
his heart, “then you don’t know what she’s capable of.’ 

All this time there had been a great whisking in an 
out of the other room; the door had been opened and 
shut very softly about twenty times a minute, (for it was 
necessary to keep Mrs. Kenwigs quiet,) and the baby hac 
been exhibited to a score or two of deputations from a se- 
lect body of female friends, who had assembled in the 
passage, and about the street-door, to discuss the event 
in all its bearings. Indeed, the excitement extended it- 
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self over the whole street, and groups of ladies might 
be seen standing at the doors,—some in the interesting 
condition in which Mrs. Kenwigs had last appeared in 
public,—relating their experiences in similar occurren- 
ces. Some few acquired great credit from having pro- 
phesied, the day before yesterday, exactly when it would 
come to pass; others again related how that they guessed 
what it was, directly they saw Mr. Kenwigs turn pale and 
run up the street as hard as ever he could go. Some said 
one thing, and some another; but all talked together, and 
all agreed upon two points: first, that it was very meritori- 
ous and highly praiseworthy in Mrs. Kenwigs, to do as she 
had done; and secondly, that there never was such a skil- 
ful and scientific doctor as that Doctor Lumbey. 

In the midst of this general hubbub, Doctor Lumbey 
sat in the first floor front, as before related, nursing the 
deposed baby, and talking to Mr. Kenwigs. He was a 
stout, bluff-looking gentleman, with no shirt-collar, to 
speak of, and a beard that had been growing since yester- 
day morning; for Doctor Lumbey was popular, and the 
neighbourhood was prolific ; and there had been no less 
than three other knockers muffled, one after the other, 
within the last forty-eight hours. 

“ Well, Mr. Kenwigs,” said Dr. Lumbey, “ this makes 
six. You'll have a fine family in time, sir. 

“T think six is almost enough, sir,’ returned Mr. Ken- 
wigs. 

“Pooh! Pooh!” 
half enough.” 

With this the doctor laughed; but he didn’t laugh half 
as much as a married friend of Mrs. Kenwigs’s, who had 
just come in from the sick chamber, to report progress and 
take a small sip of brandy-and-water ; and who scemed to 
consider it one of the best jokes ever launched upon so- 
ciety. 

“They're not altogether dependent upon good fortune, 
neither,” said Mr. Kenwigs, taking his second daughter 
on his knee; “they have expectations.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Lumbey, the doctor. 

“And very good ones, too, I believe, have’nt they - 
asked the married lady. 

“ Why, ma’am,” said Mr. Kenwigs, “it’s not exactly 
for me to say what they may be, or what they may not be. 
It’s not for me to boast of any family with which I have 
the honor to be connected; at the same time, Mrs. Ken- 
wigs’s is——-I should say,” said Mr. Kenwigs, abruptly, 
and raising his voice as he spoke, “that my children 
wight come into a matter of a hundred pound a-piece, per- 
haps. Perhaps more, but certainly that.” 

“And a very pretty little fortune,” said the married 
lady. 

“There are some relations of Mrs. Kenwigs’s,” said Mr. 
Kenwigs, taking a pinch of snuff from the doctor's box, 
and then sneezing very hard, for he wasn't used to it, 
‘that might leave their hundred pound a-piece to ten 
people, and yet not go begging when they had done it.” 

“Ah! I know who you mean,” observed the married 
lady, nodding her head. 

I made mention of no names, and I wish to make men- 
tion of no names,” said Mr. Kenwigs, with a portentous 
look. Many of my friends have met a relation of Mrs. 
Kenwigs’s in this very room, as would do honour to any 
company ; that’s all.” 

“T've met him,” said the married lady, with a glance to- 
wards Dr. Lumbey. 

«It’s naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a father, 
to see such a man as that a kissing and taking notice of 
my children,” pursued Mr. Kenwigs. “It’s naterally very 
gratifying to my feelings as a man, to know that man. 
[t will be naterally very gratifying to my feelings as a 
husband, to make that man acquainted with this ewent.” 


said the doctor. “Nonsense! not 
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Having delivered his sentiments in this form of words, 
Mr. Kenwigs arranged his second daughter's flaxen tail, and 
bade her be a good girl, and mind what her sister, Mor- 
leena, said. 

“That girl grows more like her mother every day,” said 
Mr. Lumbey, suddenly stricken with an enthusiastic admi- 
ration of Morleena. 

“There!” rejoined the married lady. “ What I always 
say—what I always did say. She’s the very picter of her.” 
And having thus directed the general attention to the 
young lady in question, the married lady embraced the 
opportunity of taking another sip of the brandy-and-water 
—a pretty long sip too. 

“Yes! there is a likeness,” said Mr. Kenwigs, after 
some reflection. “But such a woman as Mrs. Kenwigs 
was, afore she was married! Good gracious, such a wo- 


man !” 


Mr. Lumbey shook his head with great solemnity, as | 





tioned, rushed tumultuously into the bed-room to behold 
him in the act. 


“The fact is,” resumed Nicholas, “that before I left. 


the country, where I have been for some time past, I un- 
dertook to deliver a message to you.” 

“ Ay, ay?” said Mr. Kenwigs. 

“ And I have been,” added Nicholas, “ already in town 

for some days without having had an opportunity of doing 
80. 
“Tt’s no matter, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs. “I dare say it’s 
none the worse for keeping cold. Message from the coun- 
try!” said Mr. Kenwigs, ruminating; “that’s curious. I 
don’t know any body in the country.” * 

“ Miss Petowker,” suggested Nicholas. 

“Oh! from her, is it?” said Mr. Kenwigs. “ Oh dear, 


jyes. Ah! Mrs. Kenwigs will be glad to hear from her. 
| Henrietta Petowker, eh? How odd things come about, 


now! That you should have met her in the country— 


though to imply that he supposed she must have been ra-| Well!” 


ther a dazzler. 

“Talk of fairies!” cried Mr. Kenwigs. “ J never see 
anybody so light to be alive—never. Such manners too; 
so playful, and yet so sewerely proper! As for her figure ! 
It isn’t generally known,” said Mr. Kenwigs, dropping his 
voice ; “ but her figure was such at that time, that thesign 
of the Britannia over in the Holloway road, was painted 
from it!” 

“ But only see what it is now,” urged the married lady. 
“ Does she look like the mother of six ?” 

“ Quite ridiculous,” cried the doctor. 

“She looks a deal more like her own daughter,” said 
the married lady. 

“So she does,” assented Mr. Lumbey. “A great deal 
more.” 

Mr. Kenwigs was about to make some further observa- 
tions, most probably in confirmation of this opinion, when 
another married lady, who had looked in to keep up Mrs. 
Kenwigs’ spirits, and help to clear off anything in the eat- 
ing and drinking way that might be going about, put in 
her head to announce that she had just been down to 
answer the bell, and that there was a gentleman at the 
door who wanted to see Mr. Kenwigs “most particu- 
lar.” 

Shadowy visions of his distinguished relation flitted 
through the brain of Mr. Kenwigs, as this message was 
delivered ; and under their influence, he despatched Mor- 
leena to show the gentleman up straightway. 

“ Why, I do declare,” said Mr. Kenwigs, standing op- 
posite the door so as to get the earliest glimpse of the visi- 
tor, as he came up-stairs, “it’s Mr. Johnson. How do 
you find yourself, sir?” 

Nicholas shook hands, kissed his old pupils all round, 
entrusted a large parcel of toys to the guardianship of 
Morleena, bowed to the doctor and the married ladies, and 
inquired after Mrs. Kenwigs in a tone of interest, which 
went to the very heart and soul of the nurse, who had 
come in to warm some mysterious compound in a little 
saucepan over the fire. 

“T ought to make a hundred apologies to you for call- 
ing at such a season,” said Nicholas, “ but I was not 
aware of it until I had rung the bell, and my time is so 
fully occupied now, that I feared it might be some days 
before I could possibly come again.” 

“No time like the present, sir,” said Mr. Kenwigs.— 
«“ The sitiwation of Mrs. Kenwigs, sir, is no obstacle to a 
little conversation between you and me, I hope ?” 

“You are very good,” said Nicholas. 

At this juncture proclamation was,made by another 
married lady, sthat the baby had begun to eat like any- 
thing; whereupon the two married ladies, already men- 





Hearing this mention of their old friend’s name, the 
four Miss Kenwigses gathered round Nicholas, open eyed 
and mouthed, to hear more. Mr. Kenwigs looked a 
little curious too, but quite comfortable and unsuspect- 
ing. 

“The message relates to family matters,” said Nicholas, 
hesitating. 

“Oh, never mind,” said Kenwigs, glancing at Mr. Lum- 
bey, who having rashly taken charge of little Lillyvick, 
found nobody disposed to relieve him of his precious bur 
den. “All friends here.” 

Nicholas hemmed once or twice, and seemed to have 
some difficulty in proceeding. 

“At Pgrtsmouth Henrietta Petowker is,” observed Mr. 
Kenwigs. 

“ Yes,” said Nicholas. “Mr. Lillywick is there.” 

Mr. Kenwigs turned pale, but he recovered, and said 
that was an odd coincidence also. 

“The message is from him,” said Nicholas, 

Mr. Kenwigs appeared to revive. He knew that his 
niece was in adelicate state, and had no doubt sent word 
that they were to forward full particulars:—Yes. That 
was very kind of him—so like him too! 

“ He desired me to give his kindest love,” said Nicho- 
las. 

“Very much obliged to him, I’m sure. Your great-un- 
cle, Lillywick, my dears,” interposed Mr. Kenwigs, con- 
descendingly explaining it to the children. 

“His kindest love,” resumed Nicholas; “ and to say 
that he had no time to write, but that he was married to 
Miss Petowker.” 

Mr. Kenwigs started from his seat with a petrified stare, 
caught his second daughter by the flaxen tail, and covered 
his face with his pocket-handkerchief. | Morleena fell, all 
stiff and rigid, into the baby’s chair, as she had seen her 
mother fall when she fainted away, and the two remaining 
little Kenwigses shrieked in affright. 

“My children, my defrauded, swindled infants!” cried 
Mr. Kenwigs, pulling so hard, in his vehemence, at the 
flaxen tail of his second daughter, that he lifted her up on 
tiptoe, and kept her for some seconds in that attitude. 
“ Villain, ass, traitor !” 

“ Drat the man !” cried the nurse, looking angrily round. 
“ What does he mean by making that noise here ?” 

“ Silence, woman !” said Mr. Kenwigs fiercely. 

“TI won't be silent,” returned the nurse. “Be silent 
yourself, you wretch. Have you no regard for your 
baby ?” 

“ No!” returned Mr. Kenwigs. 

“ More shame for you,” retorted the nurse. “Uh! you 
unnatural monster.” 
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wrath. “ Let him die. He has no expectations, no pro- 
perty to come into. We want no babies here,” said Mr. 


, | 
Kenwigs recklessly. “‘Take ’em away, take ’em away to 


the Fondling!” 

With these awful remarks Mr. Kenwigs sat himself 
down in a chair, and defied the nurse, who made the best 
of her way into the adjoining room, and returned with | 
a stream of matrons: declaring that Mr. Kenwigs had} 
spoken blasphemy against his family, and must be rav- 
ing mad. | 

Appearances were certainly not in Mr. Kenwigs’s fa-| 
vour, for the exertion of speaking with so much vehe-| 
mence, and yet in such a tone as should prevent his lamen- | 
tations reaching the ears of Mrs. Kenwigs, had made him 
very black in the face; besides which, the excitement of | 
the occasion, and an unwonted indulgence in various 
strong cordials to celebrate it, had swollen and dilated his 
features to a most unusual extent. But Nicholas and the | 
doctor—who had been passive at first, doubting very much 
whether Mr. Kenwigs could be in earnest—interfering to! 
explain the immediate cause of his condition, the indigna- | 
tion of the matrons was changed to pity, and they implored | 
him with much feeling to go quietly to bed. | 

“The attention,” said Mr. Kenwigs, looking around | 
with a plaintive air, “the attention that I’ve shown to that 
man. ‘The hyseters he has eat, and the pints of ale he has 
drank, in this house—!” 

“It's very trying, and very hard to bear, we know,” said | 
one of the married ladies; “ but think of your dear dar-| 
ling wife.” | 

“Oh yes, and what she’s been a undergoing of, only| 
this day,” cried a great many voices. “ Thergs a good | 
man, do.” } 

“The presents that have been made to him,” said Mr. | 
Kenwigs, reverting to his calamity, * the pipes, the snuff- 
boxes—a pair of india-rubber goloshes, that cost six and | 
sixpence—” | 

“Ah! it won’t bear thinking of, indeed,” cried the ma- 
trons generally; “but it ‘ill all come home to him, never} 
fear.” 

Mr. Kenwigs looked darkly upon the ladies, as if he 
would prefer its all coming home to him, as there was| 
nothing to be got by it; but he said nothing, and rest- 
ing his head upon his hand, subsided into a kind "7 





doze. 

Then the matrons again expatiated on the expediency | 
of taking the good gentleman to bed; observing that he | 
would be better to-morrow, and that they knew what was 
the wear and tear of some men’s minds when their wives | 
were taken as Mrs. Kenwigs had been taken that | 
day, and that it did him great credit and there was} 
nothing to be ashamed of in it; far from it: they liked | 
to see it, they did, for it showed a good heart. And| 
one lady observed, as a case bearing upon the pre-| 
sent, that her husband was often quite light-headed from | 
anxiety on similar oceasions, and that once, when her lit-| 
tle Johnny was born, it was nearly a week before he came | 
to himself again, during the whole of which time he did | 
nothing but ery “Is it a boy, is it a boy ?” in a manner| 
which went to the hearts of all his hearers. 

At length Morleena (who had quite forgot she had | 
fainted, when she found she was not noticed,’ announced | 
that a chamber was ready for her afflicted parent; and | 
Mr. Kenwigs, having partially smothered his four daugh- | 
ters in the closeness of his embrace, accepted the doctor’s | 
arm on one side, and the support of Nicholas on the other, | 
and was conducted up-stairs to a bed-room which had 
been secured for the occasion. 

Having seen him sound asleep, and heard him snore 
most satisfactorily, and having further presided over the | 





THE FALL OF SENNACHERIB. 


« Let him die,” cried Mr. Kenwigs, in the torrent of his| 


distribution of the toys, to the perfect contentment of all 
the little Kenwigses, Nicholas took his leave. ‘The matrons 
dropped off one by one, with the exception of six or eight 
particular friends, who had determined to stop all night ; 
the lights in the houses gradually disappeared; the last 
bulletin was issued that Mrs. Kenwigs Was as well as 
could be expected ; and the whole family were left to their 
repose. 


From the London Sunbeam. 
THE FALL OF SENNACHDRIB. 


A Prize Poem, at Merchant Tuylor’s School. 





BY H. L. MANSEL. 





“ To-day 

Stern is the tyrant’s mandate, red the gaze, 
That flashes desolation, strong the arm 
That scatters multitudes. To-morrow comes— 
That mandate is a thunder-peal, that died 
In ages past—that gaze, a transient flash, 
On which the midnight closed ; and on that arm 
The worm has made his meat.” 

Suetiey’s Queen Mas. 


Dreamine of slaughter, yearning for the day, 

In Ashur’s camp the expectant victors lay ; 

No vigil challenge spoke a general's care, 

No clash of arms, no sound of life was there. 

In fancied safety, on the arid plain, 

Heedless they slept, and fought their fights again ; 
Heedless they slept, enwrapped in midnight’s gloom— 
Deep, as the death-pall, silent, as the tomb. 


The sun, when last he sought his ocean-bed, 

Had tinged their glittering arms with swarthy red ; 
Fondly they hoped that soon those arms should glow, 
With the dear life-blood of a vanquished foe ; 

Fondly they thought that, sunk beneath the wave, 
His setting glories emblem’d Judah’s grave. 


Arouse thee, Ashur! daylight’s infant streak 
With saffron lustre crowns Moriah’s peak. 
Arouse thee, Ashur! should a warrior stay, 
When dawns at length the long expected day? 
Whet thy dread sword, and bend thy fatal bow, 
Rise, in that might which laid Sepharvaim low— 
Where, all in vain, her priestly butchers sing 
The infant’s dirge, to glut their idol-king. 

Rise in that might which Hamath’s sons dismayed, 
Which pallid Ivah witnessed and obeyed, 

Let Israel’s God beneath thy footstool bow, 

And what Ashima was, let Jah be now. 


Still, proudly towering to the vaulted skies, 

On giant Lebanon the cedars rise ; 

Still stands unscathed, in Nature’s grandeur spread, 
His forest-crown on Carme!l’s regal head ; 

Still silvery Kedron pours a stainless flood, 

And Shaveh’s vale is undefiled with blood ; 

Still, set like pearls around their central gem, 

Her circling hills defend Jerusalem ; 

Still in her temple grateful votaries pray : 

But Ashur’s haughty warriors,—where are they ! 


Bore on the wings of heaven’s avenging blast, 
With noiseless step the dread Destroyer passed ; 
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’ No lightning splendours clothed his awful form, 


Il No muttered thunders spoke the coming storm, 

is But ambient darkness, like a garment spread, 

it Swathed his red hand, and veiled his radiant head. 
t j Before him, linked in slumber’s pleasing chain, 

Ss ' Unconscious thousands pressed a bloodless plain, 
ir That plain, as on he held his ruthless way, 


One wide Aceldama behind him lay. 
Oh, hast thou watched the sun’s declining light, 
Blent with the wave and deepening into night? 
Hast marked that glance, just fading from the view, 
That lingering glance which bids the world adieu ? 
Thus, faintly touched by Azrael’s withering breath, 
With transit calm they passed from sleep to death : 
Thus from their cheeks the flush of slumber fled, 
He came ; they slept. He passed ;—and they were dead. 
Such erst when bowed ‘neath Mizraim’s tyrant yoke 
The warrior angel Judah’s fetters broke, 
Thus smote unseen, in midnight’s solemn hour, 
The captive’s dungeon and the monarch’s bower, 
But, where the typic bloodmarks met his eye, 

“ Owned mercy’s pledge, and passed innocuous by.” 


And thou, vain warrior, whose presumptuous sword, 
Defied the armies of the living Lord, 

Bethink thee, Monarch, how, in future day 

The mocker’s voice shall taunt thy proud array, 
In songs of scorn shall Judah’s maidens tell 
How Ashur’s monarch, God’s defier, fell. 

On rapine bent, and red with hostile gore, 

To Salem’s walls he came, but could no more; 
His armies prostrate, and his hopes laid low, 
Trembling he fled, and fled without a blow, 
Fled, as the morning hoar-frost melts away 
Beneath the sunshine of advancing day. 


JACK SHEPPARD. 


EPOCH THE FIRST.—1703. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 


On the night of Friday, the 26th of November, 
1703, and at the hour of eleven, the door of a misera- 
ble tenement, situated in an obscure quarter of the 
Borough of Southwark, known as the Old Mint, was 
opened ; and a man, with a lantern in his hand, ap- 
peared at the threshhold. This person, whose age 
might be about forty, had something of the air of a 
mechanic, though he, also, looked like one well-to-do 
in the world. In stature he was short and stumpy ; 
in person corpulent; and in countenance, (so far as 
it could be discerned,) sleek, snub-nosed, and de- 
mure. 

Immediately behind the individual answering to 
the above description stood a pale, poverty-<tricken 
woman, whose forlorn aspect contrasted strongly with 
the man’s plump and comfortable physiognomy. 
Dressed in a tattered black stuff gown, discolored 
by various stains, and intended, it would seem, from 
the remnants of rusty crape with which it was here 
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jand there tricked out, to represent the garb of widow- 
| hood—this pitiable creature held in her arms a sleep- 
‘ing infant, swathed in the folds of a linsey-woolsey 
| shawl. 

| Notwithstanding her emaciation—notwithstanding, 
jalso, the disfigurement occasioned by a dirty, close- 
| fitting, muslin cap, (no head-dress is so unbecoming 
las that of a widow)—her features still retained some- 
|thing of a pleasing expression, and might have been 
|termed beautiful, had it not been for that repulsive 
freshness of lip denoting the habitual dram-drinker; 
a freshness in her case rendered the more shocking 
| from the almost livid hue of the rest of her complex- 
jion. She could not be more than twenty; and 
though want and other suffering had done the work 
of time, had wasted her frame, and robbed her cheek 
of its bloom and rounduess, they had not extinguished 
|the lustre of her eyes, nor thinned her raven hair. 
Checking an ominous cough, that, ever and anon, 
jconvulsed her lungs, the poor woman addressed a 
| few parting words to her companion, w ho lingered at 
the doorway as if he had something on his mind, 
which he did not know very well how to commu- 
| nicate. 

} * Well, good night, Mr. Wood,” said she, in the 
|deep, hoarse accents of consumptiong “and may 
God Almighty bless and reward you for your kind- 
jness! You were always the best of masters to my 
;poor husband; and now you've proved the best of 
| friends to his widow and orphan boy.” 

** Poh! poh! say no more about it,” rejoined the 
iman hastily. ‘I’ve done no more than my daty, 
| Mrs. Shey pard, and neither deserve, nor desire your 
|thanks. *Whoso giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord ;’ that’s my comfort. And such slight relief as 
il can affurd should have been offered earlier, if I'd 
/known where you'd taken refuge after your unfortu- 
jnate husband’s 


” 
| 

“Execution, you would say, sir,” added Mrs. 
| Sheppard, with a deep sigh, perceiving that her be- 
| nefactor hesitated to pronounce the word. * You 
|show more consideration to the feelings of a hempen 
widow, than there is any need to show. I’m used 
ito insult as | am to misfortune, and am grown cal- 
jlous to both; but I’m not used to compassion, and 
| know not how to take it. My heart would speak if 
|it could, for itis very full. There was a time, long, 
long ago, when the tears would have rushed to my 
eyes unbidden at the bare mention of generosity like 
yours, Mr. Wood ; but they never come now. Ihave 
never wept since that day.” 

* And | trust you will never have occasion to weep 
again, my poor soul,” replied W ood, setting down 
his lantern, and brushing a few drops from his eyes, 
“unless it be tears of joy. Pshaw!’’ added he, 
making an effort to subdue his emotion, **I can’t 
leave you in this way. I must stay a minute longer, 
if only to see you smile.” 

So saying, he re-entered the house, closed the door, 
and, followed by the widow, proceeded to the fire- 
place, where a handful of chips, apparently just 
lighted, crackled within the rusty grate. 

The room in which this interview took place had a 
sordid and miserable look. Rotten, and covered with 
a thick coat of dirt, the boards of the floor presented 
a very insecure footing; the bare walls were scored 
all over with grotesque designs, the chief of which 
represented the punishment of Nebuchadnezzer. The 
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rest were hieroglyphic characters, executed in red) added he, opening the shawl in which the infant was 
chalk and charcoal. ‘The ceiling had, in many places, wrapped, and throwing tue light of the candle full 
given way; tue laths had been removed ; and, where upon its sickly but placid features, “ it’s sinful to re- 
any plaster remained, it was either mapped and blis- pine while you’ve a child like this to comfort you. 
tered with damps, or festooned with dusty cobwebs. Lord help hun! he’s the very image of his father. 
Over an old crazy bedstead was thrown a squalid, Like carpenter, like chips.” 
patchwork couuterpane ; and upon the counterpane| “ That likeness is the chief cause of my misery,” 
lay a black hood and scarf, a pair of bodice of the replied the widow, shuddering. “ Were it not for 
cumbrous form in vogue at the beginning of the last that, he would indeed be a blessing and a comfort to 
century, and some other articles of female attire. On a me. He never cries _nor- frets, as children generally 
small shelf near the foot of the bea stood a couple of do, but lies at my bosom, or on my knee, as quiet 
empty phials, a cracked ewer and basin, a brown jug and as gentle as yousee him now. But, when I look 
without a handle, a small tin coffee-pot without a upon his innocent face, and see how like he is to his 
spout, a saucer of rouge, a fragment of looking-glass, father,—when I think of that father’s shameful end- 
and a flask, labelled ** Hosa Solis.” Broken pipes ing, and recollect how free from guilt he once was,— 
littered the floor, if that can be said to be littered,| at such times, Mr. Wood, despair will come over me; 
which, jn the first instance, was a mass of squalor and, dear as this babe is to me, far dearer than my 
and filth. |own wretched life, which | would lay down for him 
Over the chimney-piece, was pasted a handbill, any minute, I have prayed to Heaven to remove him, 
purporting to be ** Zhe last Dying Speech and Confession rather than he should grow up to be a man, and be 
of TOM SHEPPARD, the Notorious Housebreaker, exposed to his father’s temptations —rather than 
wo suffered at Tyburn on the 25th of February, 1703,"’ he should live as wickedly and die as disgracefully 
This placard was adorned with a rude wood-cut, re- a8 his father. And, when I have seen him pining 
presenting the unhappy malefactor at the place of ex-| away before my eyes, getting thinner and thinner 
ecution. On one side of the handbill a print of the|every day, I have sometimes thought my prayers 
reigning sovereign, Anne, had been pinned over the Were heard.” 
portrait of William the Third, whose aquiline nose, _‘* Marriage and hanging go by destiny,” observed 


keen eyes, and luxuriant wig, were just visible above Wood, efter a pause ; * but I trust your child is re- 
the diadem of the queen. On the other, a wretched served for a better fate than either, Mrs. Sheppard.” 
engraving of the Chevalier de Saint George, or, as he| The latter part of this speech was delivered with 
was styled in the label attached tothe portrait, James 80 much significance of manner, that a by-stander 
the Third, raised a suspicion that the inmate of the/ might have inferred that Mr. Wood was not particu- 


house was not altogether free from some tincture of larly fortunate in his own matrimonial connections. 
Jacobitism. | Goodness only knows what he’s reserved for,” 
Beneath these prints, a cluster of hobnails, driven | rejoined the widow in a desponding tone; “ but if 
into the wall, formed certain letters, which, if pro- Mynheer Van Galgebrok, whom J met last night at 
perly deciphered, produced the words, ‘Paul Groves, | the Cross Shovels, spoke the truth, little Jack will 
cobbler 7’ and under the name, traced in charcoal, never die in his bed.” 
appeared the following record of the poor fellow’s| ‘Save us!” exclaimed Wood. “And who isthis 
fate, * Hung himsel in this rum for luv off licker ;” ac-| Van Gal—Gal—what’s his outlandish name ?”’ 
companied by a graphie sketch of the unhappy! ‘ Van Galgebrok,” replied the widow. * He’s the 
suicide dangling from a beam. A farthing cand!e, famous Dutch conjurer who foretold King William’s 
stuck in a bottle neck, shed its feeble light upon the! accident and death, last February but one, a month 
table, which, owing to the provident kindness of Mr.| before either event happened, and gave out that an- 
Wood, was much better furnished with eatables than| other prince over the water would soon enjoy his own 
might have been expected, and boasted a loaf, a|again; tor which he was committed to Newgate, and 
knuckle of ham, a meat-pie, and a flask of wine. | whipped at the cart’s tail. He went by another name 
«You've but a sorry lodging, Mrs. Sheppard,” |then,—Rykhart Scherprechter I think he called him- 
said Wood, glancing round the chamber as he ex-| self. His fellow-prisoners nicknamed him the gal- 
panded his palms before the scanty flame. | lows-provider, from a habit he had of picking out ail 
«It’s wretched enough, indeed, sir,” rejoined the| those who were destined to the gibbet. He was 
widow; “but, poor as it is, it’s better than the cold| never known to err, and was as much dreaded as the 
stones and open streets.” gaol-fever in eonsequence. He singled out my poor 
“Of course—of course,” returned Wood hastily ; husband from a crowd of other felons; and you know 
“anything’s better than that. But, take a drop of how right he was in that case, sir.” 
wine,” urged he, filling a drinking-horn, and present-| “Ay, marry,” replied Wood, with a look that 
ing it to her; “it’s choice Canary, and’ll do you| Seemed to say that he did not think it required any 
good. And now, come and sit by me, my dear, and / Surprising skill in the art of divination te predict the 
let’s have a little quiet chat together. When things;doom of the individual in question; but whatever 
are at the worst, they’ll mend. ‘lake my word for it,| opinion he might entertain, he contented himself with 
your troubles are over.”’ linquiring into the grounds of the conjuror’s evil au- 
“I hope they are, sir,” answered Mrs. Sheppard, | gury respecting the infant. ‘ What did the old fel- 
with a faint smile, and adoubtful shake of the head, | low judge from, eh, Joan ?”’ asked he. 
as Wood drew her to a seat beside him, “for I've| ‘From a black mole under the child’s right ear, 
had my full share of misery. But I don’t look for| shaped like a coffin, which is a bad sign; and a deep 
peace on this side the grave. line just above the middle of the left thumb, meeting 
* Nonsense!’ cried Wood: “ while there’s life,| round about in the form of a noose, which is a worse,” 
there’s hope. Never be down-hearted. Besides,” |replied Mrs. Sheppard. “To be sure, it’s not sur- 
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prising the poor little thing should be so marked; for,| 
when { layin the women-felon’s ward in Newgate, where! 
he first saw the light, or at least such light as ever finds! 
entrance into that gloomy place, I had nothing, whether 
sleeping or waking, but halters, and gibbets, and coffins, | 
and such like horrible visions, for ever dancing round me! 
And then, you khow, sir—but perhaps you don’t know| 
that little Jack was born a month before his time, on the 
very day his poer father suffered.” 

“Lord bless us!” ejaculated Wood, “ how shocking! | 
No, I did not know that.” 

“You may see the marks of the child yourself, if you 
choose, sir,’ urged the widow. 

“See the devil !—not 1,” cried Wood impatiently. “1| 
didn’t think you'd been so easily fooled, Joan.” 

“ Fooled or not,” returned Mrs. Sheppard mysteriously, 
“old Van told me one thing which has come true al- 
ready.” 

“ What's that?” asked Wood with some curiosity. 

“ He said, by way of comfort, I suppose, after the fright 
he gave me at first, that the child would find a friend! 
within twenty-four hours, who would stand by him through 
life.” 

“A friend is not so soon gained as lost,” replied 
Wood ; “ but how has the prediction been fulfilled, Joan, 


2”? 


eh 

“T thought you would have guessed, sir,” replied the 
widow, timidly. “I am sure little Jack has but one friend, 
beside myself, in the world, and that’s more than I would 
have ventured to say for him yesterday. However, I’ve 
not told you all: for old Van did say something about 
the child saving his new-found friend’s life at the time of 
meeting; but how that’s to happen, I’m sure I can't 
guess.” 

“ Nor any one else in his senses,” rejoined Wood, with 
alaugh. “It’s not very likely that a baby of nine months 
old will save my life, if I’m to be his friend, as you seem 
to say, Mrs. Sheppard. But I’ve not promised to stand 





by him yet; nor will I, unless he turns out an honest lad, 
—mind that. Of all cratts——and it was the only craft) 
his poor father, who, to do him justice, was one of the best | 
workmen that ever handled a saw, or drove a nail, could 
never understand,—of all crafts, I say,to be an honest man 
is the master-craft. As long as your son observes that pre- 
cept I'll befriend him, but no longer.” 

“T don’t desire it, sir,” replied Mrs. Sheppard, meekly. | 

“ There’s an old proverb,” continued Wood, rising and | 


409 
had looked at her steadfastly for a few moments, “ what 
say you !—silence gives consent, eh !” 

Mrs. Sheppard made an effort to speak, but her voice 
was choked by emotion. 

“Shall I take the baby home with me,” persisted Wood, 
in a tone between jest and earnest. 

“T cannot part with him,” replied the widow, bursting 
into tears; “ indeed, indeed, I cannot.” 

“So, I’ve found out the way to move her,” thouglit the 
carpenter; “those tears will do her some good, at all 
events. Not part with him!’ added he aloud. “ Why, 
you wouldn't stand in the way of his good fortune, sure/y? 
I'll be a second father to him, I tell you. Remember what 
the conjurer said.” 

“TI do remember it, sir,” replied Mrs. Sheppard, “ and 
am most grateful for your offer. But I dare not accept 
it.” 

“ Dare not!” echoed the carpenter ; “ I don’t understand 
you, Joan.” 

“T mean to say, sir,” answered Mrs. Sheppard in a trou- 
bled voice, “ that if I lost my child, I should lose all I have 
left in the world. I have neither father, mother, brother, 
sister, nor husband—I have only him.” 

“If I ask you to part with him, my good woman, it’s 
to better his condition, I suppose, ain’t it !”’ rejoined Wood 
angrily; for, though he had no serious intention of carry- 
ing his proposal into effect, he was rather offended at hav- 
ing it declined. “It’s not an offer,” continued he, * that 
I’m likely to make, or you likely to receive, every day in 
the year.” 

And muttering some remarks, which we do not care 
to repeat, reflecting upon the consistency of the sex, he 
was preparing once more to depart, when Mrs. Sheppard 
stopped him. 

“ Give me till to-morrow,” implored she, “and if I can 
bring myself to part with him, you shall have him without 
another word.” 

“Take time to consider of it,” replied Wood sulkily, 
“ there’s no hurry.” 

“ Don’t be angry with me, sir,” cried the widow, sobbing 
bitterly, “ pray don’t. I know I am undeserving of your 
bounty; but if I were to tell you what hardships I have 


| undergone—to what frightful extremities } have been re- 


duced—and to what infamy I have submitted, to earn a 
scanty subsistence for this child’s sake,—if you could feel 


what it is to stand alone in the world as I do, bereft of all 
who have ever loved me, and shunned by all who have 


walking towards the fire, “which says, ‘Put another| ever known me, except the worthless and the wretched,—if 
man’s child in your bosom, and he'll creep out at your el-| you knew (and Heaven grant you may be spared the know- 
bow.’ But I don’t value that, because I think it applies to} ledge!) how much afiliction sharpens love, and how much 
one who marries a widow with incumbrances ; and that’s| more dear to me my child has become for every sacrifice 
not my case, you know.” | I have made for him,—if you were told all this, you would, 
“ Well, sir,” gasped Mrs. Sheppard. | [ am sure, pity rather than reproach me, because I cannot 
“ Well, my dear, I've a proposal to make in regard to/ at once consent to a separation which I feel would break 
this baby of yours, which may, or may not, be agree-|my heart. But give me till to-morrow—only till to-morrow 
able. All I can say is, it’s well meant; and I may add, I’'d| —I may be able to part with him then.” 
have made it five minutes ago, if you'd given me the op-| ‘The worthy carpenter was now far more angry with 
portunity.” himself than he had previously been with Mrs. Sheppard ; 
“Pray come to the point, sir,” said Mrs. Sheppard,|and, as soon as he could command his feelings, which 
somewhat alarmed by this preamble. | were considerably excited by the mention of her distresses, 
“I am coming to the point, Joan. The more haste, the| he squeezed her hand warmly, bestowed a hearty execra- 
worse speed—better the feet slip than the tongue. How-| tion upon his own inhumanity, and swore he would nei- 
ever, to cut a long matter short, my proposal’s this :—I've}ther separate her from her child, nor suffer any one else to 
taken a fancy to your bantling, and, as I’ve no son of my | separate them. 
own, if it meets with your concurrence and that of Mrs.| “Plague on’t!” added he; “I never meant to take 
Wood, (for I never do anything without consulting my| your baby from you. But I'd a mind to try whether you 


better half,) I'll take the boy, educate him, and bring him! really loved him as much as you pretended. I was to 
blame to carry the matter so far. However, confession of 


up to my own business of a carpenter.” ' ) 

The poor widow hung her head, and pressed her child a fault makes half amends for it. A time may come when 
this little chap may need my aid, and, depend upon it, he 
shall never want a friend in Owen Wood.” 


closer to her breast. 
“ Well, Joan,” said the benevolent mechanic, after a 
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As he said this, the cerpenter patted the check of the) look, “gin may bring ruin; but as long as poverty, vice, 
little object of his benevolent professions, and, in so doing, and ill-usage exist, it will be drunk!” 
unintentionally aroused him from his slumbers. Opening; “God forbid!” exclaimed Wood fervently; and, as if 
a pair of large black eyes, the child fixed them for an in-| afraid of prolonging the interview, he added, with some 
stant upon Wood, and then alarmed by the light, uttered | precipitation; “ But | must be going: I’ve stayed here too 
a low and melancholy cry, which, however, was speedily | long already. You shall hear trom me to-morrow.” 
stilled by the caresses of his mother, towards whom he; “Stay!” said Mrs. Sheppard, again arresting his de- 
extended his tiny arms, as if imploring protection. parture. “I’ve just recollected that my husband left a 
“TI don’t think he would leave me, even if I could part) key with me, which he charged me to give to you when I 
with him,” observed Mrs. Sheppard, smiling through her/ could find an opportunity.” 
tears. a A key!” exclaimed Wood eagerly. “T lost a very 
“I don’t think he would,” acquiesced the carpenter.| valuable one some time ago. What's it like, Joan ?” 
“No friend like the mother, for the baby knows no} “It’s asmalli key, with curiously-fashioned wards.” 
other.” ; “It's mine, Uli be sworn,” rejoined Wood. “ Well, 
“ And that’s true,” rejoined Mrs. Sheppard; “for if I) who'd have thought of finding it in this unexpected way ?” 
had nof been a mother, | would not have survived the day} “Don't be too sure till you see it,” said the widow. 


on which I became a widow.” : Shall 1 fetch it for you, sir ?” 
“ You mustn’t think of that, Mrs. Sheppard,” said Wood,| “ By all means.” 
in a soothing tone. { “] must trouble you to hold the child, then, for a 


“I can’t help thinking of it, sir,” answered the widow. minute, while I run up to the garret, where I’ve hidden 
“T can never get poor Tom’s last look out of my head,| it for safety, said Mrs. Sheppard. “1 think I may trust 
as he stood in the Stone-Hall at Newgate, after his irons) him with you, sir,” added she, taking up the candle. 
had been knocked off, unless | manage to stupify myself} “Don't leave him, if you are at all fearful, my dear,” 
somehow. ‘The dismal tolling of Saint Sepulchre’s bell| replied Wood receiving the little burthen with a laugh. 
is for ever ringing in my ears—oh !” |* Poor thing!” muttered he, as the widow departed on 
“If that’s the case,” observed Wood, “I'm surprised) her errand, “ she’s seen better days and better cirewnstances 
you should like to have such a frightful picture constant-| than she'll ever see again, I’m sure. Strange, 1 could 
ly in view as that over the chimney-piece.” |never learn her history. ‘Tom Sheppard was always a 
“I'd good reasons for placing it there, sir; but don’t close file, and would never tell whom he married. Of this 
question me about them now, or you'll drive me mad,” re-| {’m certain, however, she was much too good for him, and 
turned Mrs. Sheppard wildly. was never meant to be a journeyman carpenter’s wife, still 
“Well, well, we'll say no more about it,” replied less what she is now. Her heart's in the right place, at 
Wood; “and by way of changing the subject, let me ad-| all events; and since that’s the case, the rest may perhaps 
vise you on no account to fly to strong waters for conso-| come round,—that is, if she gets through her present ill- 
lation, Joan. One nail drives out another, it’s true: but/ ness. A dry cough’s the trumpeter of death. If that’s 
the worst nail you can employ is a coffin-nail. Gin true, she’s not long for this world. As to this little fellow, 
Lane’s the nearest road to the churchyard.” in spite of the Dutchman, who, in my opinion, is more of 
“Tt may be; but if it shortens the distance, and light-\a Jacobite than a conjurer, and more of a knave than 
ens the journey, I care not,” retorted the widow, who either, he sMall never mount a horse foaled by an acorn, if 
seemed by this reproach to be roused into sudden elo-; | can help it.” 
quence. “To those who, like me, have never been able} The course of the carpenter's meditations was here in- 
to get out of the dark and dreary paths of life, the grave terrupted by a loud note of lamentation from the child, 
is indeed a refuge, and the sooner they reach it the better. who, disturbed by the transfer, and not receiving the gen- 
The spirit I drink may be poison,—it may kill me,—per-| tle solace to which he was ordinarily accustomed, raised 
haps it is killing me :—but so would hunger, cold, misery,| his voice to the utmost, and exerted his feeble strength to 
—so would my own thoughts. I should have gone mad escape. For a few moments Mr. Wood dandled his little 
without it. Gin is the poor man’s friend,—his sole set-ot! charge to and fro, afier the most approved nursery fashion, 
against the rich man’s luxury. It comforts him when he essaying at the same time the soothing influence of an in- 
is most forlorn. It may be treacherous, it may lay up a fantine melody proper to the occasion; but, failing in his 
store of future wo; but it insures present happiness, and | design, he soon lost all patience, and being, as we have 
that is sufficient. When I have traversed the streets a} before hinted, rather irritable, though extremely well- 
houseless wanderer, driven with curses from every door) meaning, he lifted the unhappy bantling in the air, and 
where I have solicited alms, and with blows from every| shook him with so much good will, that he had well- 
gate-way where I have sought shelter—when I have) nigh silenced him most effectually. A brief calm succeed- 
crept into some deserted building, and stretched my/ed. But with returning breath came returning vocifera- 
wearied limbs upon a bulk, in the vain hope of repose,—| tions; and the carpenter, with a faint hope of lessening 
or, worse than all, when frenzied with want, I have yield- the clamour by change of scene, took up his lantern, 
ed to horrible temptation, and earned a meal in the only opened the door, and walked out. 
way I could earn one,—when I have felt, at times like 
these, my heart sink within me, I have drank of this drink, 
and have at once forgotten my cares, my poverty, my 
guilt. Old thoughts, old feelings, old faces, and old 


scenes have returned to me, and I have fancied myself CHAPTER IL. 
happy,—as happy as I am now.” And she burst into a 
wild hysterical laugh. THE OLD MINT. 
“ Poor creature !” ejaculated Wood. “ Do you call this 
frantic glee happiness '” Mas. Surprarp’s habitation terminated a row of old 


“[t’s all the happiness I have known for years,” re-} ruinous buildings, called Wheeler's Rents; a dirty thorough- 
turned the widow, becoming suddenly calm, “and it’s| fare; part street, and part lane, running from Mint street, 
short-lived enough, as you perceive. | tell you what, Mr.} :hrough a variety of turnings, and along the brink of a 
Wood,” added she in a hollow voice, and with a ghastly] deep kennel, skirted by a number of petty and neglected 
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gardens in the direction of Saint George’s Fields. The, and, having succeeded in tranquilizing the child, he thought 
neighbouring houses were tenanted by the lowest order of| proper to walk so far down the entry as would enable him 
insolvent traders, thieves, mendicants, and other worth-|to reconnoitre the upper windows of the house. A light 
jess and nefarious characters, who fled thither to escape| was visible in the garret, feebly struggling through the 
from their creditors, or to avoid the punishment ‘due to|damp atmosphere, for the night was raw and overcast. 
their different offences ; for we may observe that the Old| This light did not remain stationary, but could be seen at 
Mint, although it had been divested of some of its privi-| one moment glimmering through the rents in the roof, and 
leges a3 a sanctuary by a recent statute passed in the /at another shining through the cracks in the wall, or the 
reign of William the Third. still presented a safe asylum broken panes of the casement. Wood was unable to 
to the debtor, and even continued to do so until the mid-| discover the figure of the widow, but he recognised her 
dle of the reign of George the First, when the crying|dry, hacking cough, and was about to call her down, if 
nature of the evil called loudly for a remedy, and another|she could not tind the key, as he imagined must be case, 
and more sweeping enactment entirely took away its im-|when a loud noise was heard, as though a chest, or some 
munities. In consequence of the encouragement thus) weighty substance, had fallen upon the floor. 

oflered to dishonesty, and the security afforded to crimne,| Before Wood had time to inquire into the cause of this 
this quarter of the Borough of Southwark was accounted | sound, his attention was diverted by a man, who rushed 
(at the period of our narrative) the grand receptacle of the | past the entry with the swiftness of desperation. ‘T’his in- 
superfluous villainy of the metropolis. Infested by every | dividual apparently met with some impediment to his fur- 
description of vagabond and miscreant, it was, perhaps, al ther progress ; for he had not proceeded many steps when 
few degrees worse than the rookery near Saint Giles’s and|he turned suddenly about, and darted up the passage in 
the desperate neighbourhood of Saffron Hill in our own| which Wood stood. 

time. And yet, on the very site of the sordid tenements| Uttering a few inarticulate ejaculations,—for he was 
and squalid courts we have mentioned, where the felon| completely out of breath,—the fugitive placed a bundle in 
openly made his dwelling, and the fraudulent debtor! the arms of the carpenter, and, regardless of the consterna- 
laughed the object of his knavery to scorn—on this spot, | tion he excited in the breast of that personage, who was 
not two centuries ago, stood the princely residence of | almost stupified with astonishment, he began to divest him- 
Charles Brandon, the chivalrous Duke of Suffolk, whose| self of a heavy horseman’s cloak, which he threw over 
stout heart was a well of honour, and whose memory} Wood’s shoulders, and, drawing his sword, seemed to lis- 
breathes of loyalty and valour. Suffolk House, as Bran-| ten intently for the approach of his pursuers. 

don’s palace was denominated, was subsequently converted! ‘The appearance of the new comer was extremely pre- 
into a mint by his royal brother-in-law, Henry the Eighth ; possessing ; and, after his trepidation had a little subsided, 
and, after its demolition, and the removal of the place of| Wood began to regard him with some degree of interest. 
coinage to the Tower, the name was still continued to the | Evidently in the flower of his age, he was scarcely less re- 





district in which it had been situated. jmarkable for symmetry of person than for comeliness of 


Old and dilapidated, the widow’s domicile looked the | feature ; and though his attire was plain and unpretend- 
very picture of desolation and misery. Nothing more for-| ing, it was such as could be worn only by one belonging 
lorn could be conceived. The roof was partially untiled ;| to the higher ranks of society. His figure was tall and com- 
the chimneys were tottering ; the side walls bulged, and manding, and the expression of his countenance (though 
were supported by a piece of timber propped against the | somewhat disturbed by his recent exertion,) was resolute 
opposite house; the glass in most of the windows was/and stern. 
broken, and its place supplied with paper; while in some! At this juncture a cry burst from the child, who, 
cases the very frames of the windows had been destroyed, | nearly smothered by the weight imposed upon him, only 
and the apertures were left free to the airs of heaven. On| recovered the use of his lungs as Wood altered the po- 
the ground-floor the shutters were closed, or, to speak |sition of the bundle. The stranger turned his head at the 
more correctly, altogether nailed up, and presented a very | sound. 
singular appearance, being patched all over with the soles} “ By heaven!” cried he in a tone of surprise, “ you have 
of old shoes, rusty hobnails, and bits of iron hoops, the in-| an infant there !” 
genious device of the former occupant of the apartment,| “ ‘To be sure I have,” replied Wood angrily ; for, find- 
Paul Groves, the cobbler, to whom we have before alluded. | ing that the intentions of the stranger were pacific, so far 

It was owing to the untimely end of this poor fellow that| as he was concerned, he thought he might safely venture 
Mrs. Sheppard was enabled to take possession of the pre-|on a slight display of spirit. “ It’s very well you haven't 
mises. Ina fit of despondency, superinduced by drunken-|crushed the poor little thing to death with this con- 
ness, he made away with himself; and when the body was founded clothes’-bag. But some people have no consi- 
discovered, after a lapse of some months, such was the im-| deration.” 
pression produced by the spectacle--such the alarm occa-| “That child may be the means of saving me,” muttered 
sioned by the crazy state of the building, and, above all,|/the stranger, as if struck by a new idea: “I shall gain 
the terror inspired by strange and unearthly noises heard | time by the expedient. Do you live here ?” 
during the night, which were, of course, attributed to the| |“ Not exactly,” answered the carpenter. 
spirit of the suicide, that the place speedily enjoyed the re-|_ “No matter. The door is open, so it is needless to ask 
putation of being haunted, and was, consequently, entirely |leave to enter. Ha!” exclaimed the stranger, as shouts 
abandoned. In this state Mrs. Sh: ppard found it; and, as|/and other vociferations resounded at no great distance 
no one opposed her, she at once took up her abode there ;|along the thoroughfare, “not a moment is to be lost. 
nor was she long in discovering that the dreaded sounds|Give me that precious charge,” he added, snatching the 
proceeded from the nocturnal gambols of a legion of| bundle from Wood. “If I escape, I will reward you. Your 
rats. name ?” 

A narrow entry, formed by two low walls, communicated| “Owen Wood,” replied the carpenter ; “I’ve no reason 
with the main thoroughfare ; and in this passage, under|to be ashamed of it. And now, a fair exchange, sir, 
the cover of a penthouse, stood Wood, with his little bur-| Yours ?” 
then, to whom we shall now return. The stranger hesitated. The shouts drew near, and 

As Mrs. Sheppard did not make her appearance quite #0 | lights were seen flashing ruddily against the sides and ga- 
soon as he expected, the carpenter became a little fidgety, j bles of the neighbouring houses. 
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“ My name is Darrell,” said the fugitive hastily. “ But,| her countenance, though bewildered, did not exhibit the 
if you are discovered, answer no questions, as you value|alarm which might naturally have been anticipated from 
your life. Wrap yourself in my cloak, and keep it. Re-| the strange and perplexing scene presented to her view. 
member! not a word !” “Take it,” cried Wood, holding the infant towards her; 

So saying, he huddled the mantle over Wood's shoul- |“ take it, and fly.” 
ders, dashed the lantern to the ground, and extinguished) Mrs. Sheppard put out her arms mechanically. But be- 
the ligitt. A moment afterwards, the door was closed and fore the child could be committed to her care, it was wrest- 
bolted, and the carpenter found himself alone. ed from the carpenter by Rowland. 

“Mercy on us!” cried he, as a thrill of apprehension) “These people are all in league with him,” cried the 
ran through his frame. “ ‘The Dutchman was right after latter. “ But don’t wait for me, Sir Cecil. Enter the house 
all.” with your men. I'll dispose of the brat.” 

This exclamation had scarcely escaped him; when the This injunction was instantly obeyed. The knight and 
discharge of a pistol was heard, and a bullet whizzed past | his followers crossed the threshold, leaving one of the 
his ears. torch-bearers behind them. 

“I have him!” cried a voice in triumph. “ Davies,” said Rowland, delivering the babe, with a 

A man then rushed up the entry, and, seizing the un- meaning look, to his attendant. 
lucky carpenter by the collar, presented a drawn sword to. “I understand, sir.” replied Davies, drawing a little 
his throat. This person was speediiy followed by half a aside. And, setting down the link, he proceeded delibe- 


dozen others, some of whom carried flambeaux. rately to untie his cravat. 

“Mur—der!” roared Wood, struggling to free himself “My God! will you see your child strangled before 
: ) J ; . ene 
from his assailant, by whom he was half strangled. your eyes, and not so much as scream for help?” said 


“ Damnation !” exclaimed one of the leaders of the party Wood, staring at the widow with a look of surprise and 
in a furious tone, snatching a torch from an attendant, and horror. “ Woman, your wits are fled !” 
throwing its light full upon the face of the carpenter; this) And so it seemed; for all the answer she could make 
is not the villain, Sir Cecil.” was to murmur distractedly, “I can’t find the key.” 

“So I find, Rowland,” replied the other, in accents of “Devil take the key!” ejaculated Wood. “They’re 
deep disappointment, and at the same time relinquishing about to murder your child—your child, I tell you! Do 
his grasp. “I could have sworn I saw him enter this you comprehend what I say, Joan?” 
passage. And how comes his cloak on this knave’s shoul-| “I've hurt my head,” replied Mrs. Sheppard, pres- 


ders ?” sing her hand to her temples. 

“It is his cloak, of a surety,” returned Rowland—| And then, for the first time, Wood noticed a small 
“ Harkye, sirrah,” continued he, haughtily interrogating | stream of blood coursing slowly down her cheek. 
Wood; “where is the person from whom you received At this moment Davies who had completed the pre- 


this mantle ?” | parations, extinguished the torch. 


“ Throttling a man isn’t the way to make him answer| “It’s all over,” groaned Wood, “and perhaps it’s as 
questions,” replied the carpenter, doggedly. “ You'll get! well her senses are gone. However, I'll make a last 
nothing out of me, I promise you, unless you show a little effort to save the poor little creature, if it costs me my 
more civility.” life.” 

“ We waste time with this fellow” interposed Sir Cecil,| And, with this generous resolve, he shouted at the 
“and may lose the object of our quest, who, beyond doubt, top of his voice, “ Arrest! arrest! help! help!” sec- 
has taken refuge in this building. Let us search it.” londing the words with a shrill and peculiar cry, well 

Just then, the infant began to sob piteously. known at the time to the inhabitants of the quarter in 

“ Hist!’ cried Rowland, arresting his comrade. “Do! which it was uttered. 
you hear that?’ We are not wholly at fault. The dog-fox| In reply to this summons a horn was instantly 
cannot be far off, since the cub is found.” iblown at the corner of the street. 

With these words, he tore the mantle from Wood's back,| “ Arrest!” vociferated Wood. “Mint! Mint!” 
and, perceiving the child, endeavoured to seize it. In this!) “Death and hell!” cried Rowland, making a furious 
attempt he was, however, foiled by the agility of the car-|pass at the carpenter, who fortunately avoided the 
penter, who managed to retreat to the door, against which| thrust in the darkness; “will nothing silence you ” 
he placed his back, kicking the boards vigorously with his| Help!” ejaculated Wood, renewing his cries.— 
heel. | Arrest !” 

“ Joan! Joan!” vociferated he, “open the door, for God’s | “ Jigger closed!’ shouted a hoarse voice in reply.— 
sake, or I shall be murdered, and so will your baby ! Open | « All’s bowman, my covey. Fear nothing. We'll be 


” . , 
the door quickly, I say! | upon the bandogs before they can shake their trotters !” 
, =e P | - ss 7 
“ Knock him on the head,” thundered Sir Cecil, “or we! And the alarum was sounded more foudly than ever. 
shall have the watch upon us.” | Another horn now resounded from the further extremi- 


“No fear of that,” rejoined Rowland: “such vermin |ty of the thoroughfare; this was answered by a third; 
never dare show themselves in this privileged district. All and presently a fourth, and more remote blast, took up 
we have to apprehend is a rescue.” the note of alarm. The whole neighbourhood was dis- 

The hint was not lost upon Wood. He tried to raise |turbed. A garrison called to arms at dead of night on 
an outery, but his throat was again forcibly griped by Row- the sudden approach of the enemy, could not have been 
land. more expeditiously or effectually aroused. Rattles were 

“Another such attempt,” said the latter, “and you are sprung; lanterns lighted, and hoisted at the end of poles ; 
adead map. Yield up the babe, and I pledge my word windows thrown open; doors unbarred; and, as if dy 


you shall remain unmolested.” magic, the street was instantaneously filled with a crowd 
“[ will yield it to no one but its mother,” answered! of persons of both sexes, armed with such weapons as 
Wood. came most readily to hand, and dressed in such garments 


«’Sdeath ! do you trifle with me, sirrah?” cried Row-|as could be most easily slipped on. Hurrying in the 
land fiercely. “Give me the child, or———” direction of the supposed arrest, they encouraged each 
As he spoke the door was thrown open, and Mrs. Shep-| other with shouts, and threatened the offending parties 
pard staggered forward. She looked paler than ever; but with their vengeance. 
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Regardless as the gentry of the Mint usually were (for,; Davies reluctantly complied ; and, dragging Mrs. Shep- 
indeed, they had become habituated from their frequent! pard, who made no resistance, along with him, entered 
occurrence to such scenes,) of any outrages committed in lthe house, the door of which was instantly shut and bar- 


their streets; deaf, as they had been, to the recent scuf- | ricaded. 

fle before Mrs. Sheppard’s door, they were always sufli- | A moment afterwards, the street was illumined by a 
ciently on the alert to maintain their privileges, and to | blaze of torchlight, and a tumultuous uproar, mixed with 
assist each other against the attacks of their common ene-|the clashing of weapons, and the braying of horns, an- 
my—the sheriff's officer. It was only by the adoption of| nounced the arrival of the first detachment of Minters. 
such a course (especially since the late act of suppres- | Mr. Wood rushed instantly to meet them. 

sion, to which we have alluded,) that the inviolability of} “Hurrah!” shouted he, waving his hat triumphatly 
the asylum could be preserved. Incursions were often| over his head. “ Saved !” ; 
made upon its territories by the functionaries of the law;|  “ Ay, ay, it’s all bob, my covey! You're safe enough, 
sometimes attended with success, but more frequently | that’s certain!” responded the Minters, baying, yelping, 
with discomfiture; and it rarely happened, unless by | leaping, and howling around him like a pack of hounds 
stratagem or bribery, that (in the language of the gen-|when the huntsman is beating cover ; “ but where are the 
tleman of the short staff) an important caption could |lurchers !” 

be effected. In order to guard against accidents or surpri- “Who?” asked Wood. 

ses, watchmen, or scouts, (as they were styled,) were sta- “ The traps!” responded a bystander. 

tioned at the three main outlets of the sanctuary, ready| “The shoulder-clappers!” added a lady, who, in her 
to give the signal in the manner just described: bars/ anxiety to join the party, had unintentionally substituted 
were erected, which, in case of emergency, could be im-| her husband's nether habiliments for her ow n petticoats. 
mediately stretched across the streets; doors were attached| “ The ban-dogs !” thundered a tall man, whose stature 
to the alleys, and were never opened without due precau-| and former avocations had procured him the nickname of 
tions; gates were affixed to the courts, wickets to the|“ The long drover of the Borough market.” “ Where are 
gates, and bolts to the wickets. ‘The back-windows of they!” 

the houses (where any such existed) were strongly bar-| “ Ay, where are they ?” chorussed the mob, flourishing 
ricaded, and kept constantly shut; and the fortress was, | their various weapons, and flashing their torches in the 
furthermore, defended by high walls and deep ditches in air; “ we'll sarve ’em out.” 

those quarters where it appeared most exposed. There) Mr. Wood trembled. He felt he had raised a storm 
was also a Maze, (the name is still retained in the dis- which it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to al- 
trict.) into which the debtor could run, and through the |lay. He knew not what to say, or what to do; and his 
intricacies of which it was impossible for an officer to fol-| confusion was increased by the threatening gestures and 
low him, without a clue. Whoever chose to incur the | furious looks of the ruffians in his immediate vicinity. 

risk of so doing might enter the Mint at any hour; but| “I don’t understand you, gentlemen,” stammered he, at 
no one was suffered to depart without giving a satisfac-| length. 

tory account of himself, or producing a pass from the} “ What does he say ?” roared the long drover. 

Master. In short, every contrivance that ingenuity could! “ He says he don’t understand flash,” replied the lady 
devise was resorted to by this horde of reprobates to secure | in gentleman’s attire. F 
themselves from danger or molestation. Whitefriars’ had| “Cease your confounded clatter!” said a young man, 
lost its privileges ; Salisbury Court and the Savoy no lon-| whose swarthy visage, seen in the torch light, struck 
ger offered places of refuge to the debtor; and it was, | Wood as being that of a mulatto. “ You frighten the cull 
therefore, doubly requisite that the Island of Bermuda (as/ out of his senses, It’s plain he don’t understand our lin- 
the Mint was termed by its occupants) should uphold its/ go; as, how should he! Take pattern by me ; and as he 
rights, as long as it was able to do so. | said this he strode up to the carpenter, and slapping him 

Mr. Wood, meantime, had not remained idle. Aware lon the shoulder, propounded the following questions, ac- 

that not a moment was to be lost, if he meant to render | companying each interrogation with a formidable contor- 
any effectual assistance to the child, he ceased shouting, | tion of countenance: Curse you! where are the bailiffs? 
and defending himself in the best way he could from the | Rot you! have you lost your tongue! Devil seize you? 
attacks of Rowland, by whom he was closely pressed, | you could baw! loud enough a moment ago!” : 
forced his way, in spite of all opposition, to Davies, and| “Silence, Blueskin !” interposed an authoritative voice, 
dealt him a blow on the head with such good will that,| immediately behind the ruffian. “ Let me have a word 
had it not been for the intervention of the wall, the ruffian | with the cull?” 

must have been prostrated. Before he could recover from} “ Ay! ay!” cried several of the bystanders, “ Let Jona- 
the stunning effects of the blow, Wood possessed him- than kimbaw the cove. He’s got the gift of the gab.” 
self of the child; and, untying the noose which had been The crowd accordingly drew aside, and the individual 
slipped round its throat, had the satisfaction of hearing it|in whose behalf the movement hed been made, immedi- 











cry lustily. ately stepped forward. He was a young man of about 
At this juncture, Sir Cecil and his followers appeared | two-and-twenty, who, without having any thing remarka- 
at the threshold. ble either in dress or appearance, was yet a noticeable 


“He has escaped!” exclaimed the knight; we have | person, if only for the indescribable expression of cunning 
searched every corner of the house without finding a trace | pervading his countenance. His eyes were small and 
of him.” gray; as far apart and as sly-looking as those of a fox. 

“Back!” cried Rowland. “Don’t you hear those|A physiognomist, indeed, would have likened him to that 
shouts? Yon fellow’s clamour has brought the whole | crafty animal, and it must be owned the general formation 
horde of jail-birds and cut-throats that infest this place|of his features’ favoured such a comparison. The nose 
about our ears. We shall be torn to pieces if we are dis-| was long and sharp, the chin pointed, the forehead broad 
covered. Davies!” he added, calling to the attendant,|and flat, and connected, without any intervening hollow 
who was menacing Wood with a severe retaliation, “don’t| with the eyelid; the teeth’ when ‘displayed, seemed to 
heed him; but, if you value a whole skin, come into the|reach from ear to ear. Then his beard was of a reddish 
house, and bring that woman with you, She may afford/hue, and his complexion warm and sanguine. Those 
us some necessary information.” who had seen him slumbering, averred that be slept with 
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his eyes open. But this might be merely a figurative; Whence she came,—who she was,—and what she 
mode of describing his customary vigilance. Certain it] wanted—were questions which naturally suggested them- 
was, that the slightest sound aroused him. This astute| selves to Blueskin, and he was about to seek for some 
personage was somewhat under the middle size, but fairly | explanation when his curiosity was checked by a ges- 
proportioned, inclining rather to strength than symmetry,|ture of silence from the lady. 
and abounding more in muscle than in flesh. | Hush,” said she in a low but agitated voice: “would 
- . , 
It would seem, from the attention which he evidently |you earn this purse ” r 
bestowed upon the hidden and complex machinery of the) «I've no objection,” replied Blueskin, in a tone intend- 
grand system of villainy at work around him, that his chief/ed to be gentle, but which sounded like the murmuring 
object in taking up his quarters in the Mint must have whine of a playful bear. “How much is there in it?” 
been to obtain soime private information respecting the “It contains gold,” replied the lady; “but I will add 
habits and practices of its inhabitants, to be turned to ac- this ring.” . 
count hereafter. , : | “ What am I to do to earn it?” asked Blueskin with a 
Advancing towards Ww ood, Jonathan fixed his keen disgusting leer,—* cut a throat—or throw myself at your 
gray eyes upon him, and demanded in a stern tone, wheth-) feet-—eh, my dear ?” . 
er the persons who had taken refuge in the adjoining | “ Give me that child,” returned the lady, with difficulty 
house were bailuls. so overcoming the loathing inspired by the ruffian’s famil- 
“ Not that | know of,” replied the carpenter, who had jarity, 


in some degree recovered his contidence. | “Oh! I see!” replied Blueskin, winking significantly. 
Don’t be afraid—I 


“Then I presume you've not been arrested ?” 

“I have not,” answered Wood, firmly. 

“I guessed as much. Perhaps you'll next inform us 
why you have occasioned this disturbance.” 

* Because this child’s life was threatened by the _per- 
sons you have mentioned,” rejoined Wood. 

“An excellent reason i’ faith!” exclaimed Blueskin, 
with a roar of surprise and indignation, which was echoed 
by the whole assemblage. “And so we're to be sum- 
moned from our beds and snug firesides, because a kid 
happens to squall,eh? By the soul of my grandmother, 
but this is too good!” 

“ Do you intend to claim the privileges of the Mint ?” 
said Jonathan, calmly pursuing his interrogations amid 
the uproar. “Is your person in danger?” 

“ Not from my creditors,” replied Wood, significantly. 

“ Will he post the cole? Will he come down with the 
dues! Ask him that!” cried Blueskin. 

“ You hear,” pursued Jonathan ; “ my friend desires to! 
know if you are willing to pay your footing asa member 
of the ancient and respectabie fraternity of debtors !”’ | 

“T owe no man a farthing, and my name shall never| 
appear in any such rascally lists,” replied Wood angrily. | 
“I don’t see why I should be obliged to pay for doing my 
duty. I tell you this child would have been strangled, | 
the noose was at its throat when I called for help. I knew} 
it was in vain to cry ‘murder!’ in the Mint, so I had re-| 
course to stratagem.” | 

“ Let’s have a look at the kitchen-coe, that ought to 
have been throttled,” cried Blueskin, snatching the child 
from Wood. “ My stars! here’s a pretty lullaby-cheat to! 
make a fuss about—ho! ho!” 

“Deal with me as you think proper, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed Wood; “but, for mercy’s sake, dont harm the| 
child! Let it be taken to its mother.” 

“ And who is its mother?” asked Jonathan in an eager | 
whisper. “ Tell me frankly, and speak under your breath. | 
Your own safety—the child’s safety—depends upon your| 
candour.” 

While’ Mr. Wood underwent this examination, Blue-| 
skin felt a small and trembling hand placed upon his own, | 
and, turning at the summons, beheld a young female,| 
whose features were partially concealed by a loo, or half| 
mask, standing beside him. Coarse as were the ruffian’s| 
notions of feminine beauty, he could not be insensible to} 
the surpassing loveliness of the fair creature, who had| 
thus solicited his atttention. Her figure was, in some | 
measure, hidden by a large scarf, and a deep hood drawn | 
over the head contributed to her disguise; stil! it was evi-! 
dent, from her lofty bearing, that she had nothing in com- 
mon, except an interest in their proceedings, with the 
crew by whom she was surrounded. 


|“ Come nearer, or they'll observe us. 


| mean. 


won't hurt you. I’m always agreeable to the women, 
bless their kind hearts! Now, slip the purse into my 
hand. Bravo!—the best cly-faker of ’em all could'nt 
have done it better. And now for the fawney—the ring I 
I’m no great judge of these articles, ma’am ; but I 
trust to your honour not to palm off paste upon me.” 

“Tt is a diamond,” said the lady in an agony of distress, 
—*the child!” 

“A diamond! Here, take the kid,’ cried Blueskin, 
slipping the infant adroitly under her scarf. “ And so this 
is a diamond,” added he, contemplating the brilliant from 
the hollow of his hand: “ It does sparkle almost as brightly 
By the by, my dear, I forgot to ask your 


Hell 


as your ogles. 
name—perhaps you will oblige me with it now ! 
and the devil !—gone !” 

He looked around in vain. 


The lady had disappeared. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINT. 


JoxaTHan, meanwhile, having ascertained the parent- 
age of the child from Wood, proceeded to question him, in 
an under tone, as to the probable motives of the attempt 
upon its life; and, though he failed in obtaining any in- 
formation on this point, he had little diffitulty in eliciting 
such particulars of the mysterious transaction as have al- 
ready been recounted. When the carpenter concluded his 
recital, Jonathan was for a moment lost in reflection. 

“ Devilish strange !” thought he, chuckling to himself; 
“queer business! Capital trick of the cull in the cloak 
to make another person’s brat stand the brunt for his own 
—capital! ha! ha! Won't do though. He must bea 
sly fox, to get out of the mint without my knowledge. 
I've a shrewd guess where he’s taken refuge; but I'll 
ferret him out. These bloods will pay well for his cap- 
ture; if not, he’/] pay well to get out of their hands; so 
I’m safe either way—ha! ha! Blueskin,” he added aloud, 
and motioning that worthy, “ follow me.” 

Upon which, he set off in the direction of the entry.— 
His progress, however, was checked by loud acclamations, 
announcing the arrival of the Master of the Mint and his 
train. 

Baptist Kettleby (for so was the Master named) was 
a “goodly portly man, and a corpulent,” whose fair round 


‘paunch bespoke the affection he entertained for good 


liquor and good living. He had a quick, shrewd, mer- 


ry eye, and a look in which duplicity was agreeably 
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veiled by good humour. It was easy to discover that he 
was a knave, but equally easy to perceive that he was a 
pleasant fellow; a combination of qualities by no means 
of rare occurrence. So far as regards his attire, Baptist 
was not seen to advantage. No great lover of state or 
state costume at any time, he was generally, towards the 
close of an evening, completely in dishaballe, and in this 
condition he now presented himself to his subjects. His 
shirt was unfastened, his vest unbuttoned, his hose un- 
gartered, his feet were stuck into a pair of pantoufles, 
his arms into a greasy flannel dressing-gown, his head 
into a thrum.cap, the cap into a tie-periwig, and the wig 
into a gold-edged hat. A white apron was tied round 
his waist, and into the apron was thrust a short thick | 
truncheun, which looked very much like a rolling-pin. 

The Master of the Mint was accompanied by another 
gentleman almost as portly as himself, and quite as deli-| 
berate in his movements. ‘The costume of this person- 
age was somewhat singular, and might have passed for 
a masquerading habit, had not the imperturbable gravity 
of his demeanour forbidden any such supposition. 11} 
consisted of a close jerkin of brown frieze, ornamented | 
with a triple row of brass buttous; loose Dutch slops,| 
made very wide in the seat and very tight in the knees ;| 
red stockings with black clocks, and a fur cap. 

The owner of this dress had a broad, weather-beaten 
face, small twinkling eyes, and a bushy head, grizzled 
beard. ‘Though he walked by the side of the governor, 
he seldom exchanged a word with him, but appeared | 
wholly absorbed in the contemplations inspired by a| 
broad bowled Dutch pipe. 

Behind the illustrious personages just described, march-| 
ed a troop of stalwart fellows, with white badges in their 
hats, quarter-staves, oaken cudgels, and links in their 
hands. ‘These were the Master’s body-guard. 





Advancing towards the Master, arid claiming an an-| 


dience, which was instantly granted, Jonathan, without 
much circumlocution, related the sum of the strange story 
he had just learnt from Wood, omitting nothing except a| 
few trifling particulars, which be thought it politic to 
keep back ; and, with this view, he said not a word ot 
there being any probability of capturing the fugitive, but, | 
on the contrary, roundly asserted that his informant had | 
witnessed that person’s escape. 

The Master listened, with becoming attention, to the 
narrative, and, at its conclusion, shook his head gravely, | 
applied his thumb to the side of his nose, and, twirling his 
fingers significantly, winked at his phlegmatic compan- 
ion. The gentleman appealed to, shook his head in re- 
ply, coughed as only a Dutchman can cough, and raising 
his hand from the bowl of his pipe, went through precise- 
ly the same mysterious ceremonial as the Master. 

Putting his own construction upon this mute inter- 
change of opinions, Jonathan ventured to observe, that it 
certainly was a very perplexing case, but that he thought 
something might be made of it, and, if left to him, he 
would undertake to manage the matter to the Master’s 
entire satisfaction. 

“ Ja, ja, Muntmeester,” said the Dutchman, removing 
the pipe from his mouth, and speaking in a deep guttural 
voice, “ leave the affair to Johannes. He'll settle it brafe- 
ly. And let ush go back to our brandewyn, and holland- 
sche genever. Dese ere not schouts, as you faind, but 
jonkers on a vrolyk; and if dey’d chanshed to keel de 
vrow Sheppard’s pet lamb,dey’d have done her a ser- 
vish, by shaving it from dat unpleasant complaint, de 
hempen fever, with which its laatter days are threatened, 
and of which its poor vader died. Myn God! haanging 
runs in some families, Muntmeester. Jt’s hereditary, like 
the jigt, vat you call it—gout—haw ! haw!” 

“If the child is destined to the gibbet, Van Galge-. 

_ brok,” replied the Master, joining in the laugh, “ it'll 


counter. 


| ble, if you have sufficient authority over them. 





never be choked by a footman’s cravat, that's certain; but, 
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in regard to going back empty-handed,” continued he, 
altering his tone, and assuming a dignified air, “ it’s 
quite out of the question. With Baptist hettleby, to en. 
gage in a matter 1s to go through with it. Besides, this 
is an afluir which no one but myself can settle. Common 
offences may be decided upon by deputy: but outrages 
perpetrated by men of rank, as these appear to be, must 
be judged by the Master of the Mint in person. ‘These 
are the decrees of the Island of Bermuda, and I will 
never suffer tts excellent laws to be violated. Gentlemen 
of the Mint,” added he, pointing with his truncheon to- 
wards Mrs. Sheppard’s house, “ forward !” 

“ Hurrah! shouted the mob, and the whole phalanx 
was put in motion im that direction, At the same mo- 
ment, a martial flourish, proceeding from cows horns, 
tin canisters filled with*stones, bladders and cat-gut, with 
other sprightly instruments, was struck up, and, enliven- 
ed by this harmonious accompaniment, the troop reached 
its destination in the best possible spirits for an en- 

“Let us in,” said the Master, rapping his truncheon 
authoritatively against the boards, “ or we'll force an en- 
trance.” 

But as no answer was returned to this summons, 
though it was again, and more peremptorily repeated, 
Baptist scized a mallet from a bystander and burst open 
the door. Followed by Van Galgebrok and others of bis 
retinue, he then rushed into the room, where Rowland, 
Sir Cecil, and their attendants stood with drawn swerds 
prepared to receive them. 

‘Beat down their blades,’ cried the Master; “no 
bloodshed.” 

“Beat out their brains, you mean,” rejoined Blueskin 
with a tremendous imprecation ; “ no half measwres now, 
Master.” 

“ Hadn't you better hold a moment’s parley with the 
gentlemen before proceeding to extremities ?” suggested 
Jonathan. 

“ Agreed,” responded the Master. “Surely,” he 
added, staring at Rowland, “ either lm greatly mistaken, 
or it is—” 

“You are not mistaken, Baptist,” returned Rowland 
with a gesture of silence; “it is your old friend. I'm 
glad to recognize you.” 

“And I’m glad your worship’s recognition doesn’t 
come too late,” observed the Master.” “ But why didn’t 
you make yourself known at once ?” 

“I'd forgotten the office you hold in the Mint, Bap. 
tist,” replied Rowland. “ But clear the room of this rab. 


I would 


’ 


speak with you.” 

“There’s but one way of clearing it, your worship,” 
said the Master, archly. 

“TI understand,” replied Rowland. “Give them what 
you please. I'll repay you.” 

“It’s all right, pals,” cried Baptist, in a loud tone ; 
“the gentlemen and I have seitled matters. No more 
scufiling.” 

“What’s the meaning of all this?” demanded Sir 
Cecil. “ How have you contrived to still these troubled 
waters ?” 

“I’ve chanced upon an old ally in the Master of the 
Mint,” answered Kowland. “We may trust him,” he 
added in a whisper; “ he is a staunch triend of the good 
cause.” 

“ Blueskin clear the room,” cried the Master; “ these 
gentlemen would be private. They’ve paid for their 
lodging. Where’s Jonathan ?” 

Inquiries were instantly made after that individual, 
but he was nowhere to be found. 

“Strange!” observed the Master; “1 thought he’d 
been at my elbow all this time. But it don’t much 
matter—though he’s a develish shrewd fellow, and 
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might have helped me out of a difficulty, had any, 
occurred, Hark ye, Blueskin,’’ continued he, ad- 
dressing that personage, who, in obedience to his 
commands, had, with great promptitude, driven out 
the rabble, and again secured the door, *“*a word in 
your ear. What female entered the house with us ?”’ 
~ « Blood and thunder!” exclaimed Blueskin, afraid, 
if he admitted having seen‘the lady, of being com- 
ylunder he had obtained from her 
D'ye 


l 


pelled to divide the | 
among his cempanioas, * how should | know? 


suppose Im always thinking of the pettic vats t 


observed no female ; but if any one did join the as- 
sault, it must have been e:ther Amazonian hate, or 


Fighting Moll.” 

* ‘lie woman I mean did not join the assault,”’ re- 
joined the Master, ** but rather seemed to s'1uu obser- 
vation; and, from the hasty glimpse | caught of her, 
appeared to have a child in her arms.” 

* ‘Phen, most probably, it was the widow Shep- 
pard,”’ answered Blueskin sulkily. 

* Right,” said the Master, * 1 did’nt think of her. 
And now I’ve another job for you.” 

“Propose it,” returned Blueskin, inclining his 
head. 

** Square accounts with the rascal who got up the} 
sham arrest; aud, if he don’t tip the cole without 
more adv, give him a taste of the pump, that’s all.” 

“fle shail go through the whole course,” replied 
Blueskin, with a ferocious grin, * unless he comes 
down to the last grig. We'll lather him with mud, 
shave lim with a rusty razor, and drench him with 
| Vaster, your humble servant.— 
Gentlemen, your mosi ubsequious trout.”” 

liaving effected his object, which was to get rid of 
Blueskin, Baptist turned to Rowland and Sir Cecil, 
who had watched his proceedings with much impa 
tience, and remarked, * Now, gentlemen, the coast’s 
I'm entirely at 


aqua pompa rints. 


clear; we've nothing to interrupt us. 


your service. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| 
JONATHAN WILD. 
| 

Leavine them to pursue their conference, we shall | 
follow the footsteps of Jonathan, who, as the Master| 
surmised, and as we have intimated, had unquestion-| 
ably entered the house. But at the beginning of the 
affray, when he thought every one was too much oc- 
cupied with his own concerns to remark his absence, 
he slipped out of the room, not for the purpose of 
avoiding the engagement, (for cowardice was not one 
of his failings,) but because he had another object in| 
view. Creeping stealthily up stairs, unmasking a) 
dark lantern, and glancing into each room as he pass- 
ed, he was startled in one of them by the appearance | 
of Mrs, Sheppard, who seemed to be crouching upon | 
the floor. Satisfied, however, that she did not notice| 
him, Jonathan glided away as noiselessly as he came, | 
and ascended another short flight of stairs leading to} 
the garret. As he crossed this chamber, his foot} 
struck against something on the floor, which nearly| 
threw him down, and stooping to examine the object, | 
he found it was a key. * Never throw away a) 
chance,” thought Jonathan. “ Who knows but this 
key may open a golden lock one of these days?” 
And, picking it ap, be thrust it into his pocket. 
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Arrived beneath an aperture in the broken roof, he 
Was preparing to pass through it, when he observed 
a liule heap of tiles upon the floor, whieh appeared 
to have been recently dislodged. ** He has passed 
this way,” cried Jonathan exultinely; “1 have him 
safe enough.”” He then closed the lantern, mounted 
without much difficulty upon the roof, and proceeded 
cautiously along the tiles. 

The night was now profoundly dark. Jonathan 
had to feel his way. A single false step might have 
precipitated him into the street; or, if he had trodden 
upon an unsound-part of the roof, he must have fallen 
through it. He had nothing to guide him; for, 
though the torches were blazing ruddily below, their 
gleam fell only on the side of the building. The 
venturous climber gazed for a moment at the assem- 
blage beneath, to ascertain that he was not discover- 
ed; and, having satisfied himself in this particular, 
he stepped out more boldly. On gaining a stack of 
chimneys at the back of the house, he came to a 
pause, and again unmasked his lantern. Nothing, 
however, could be discerned, except the crumbling 
brickwork. ** Confusion!’’ ejaculated Jonathan, * can 
he have escaped? No. The walls are too high, and 
the windows too stoutly barricaded in this quarter, to 
admit such a supposition. He can’t be far off. 1 shall 
find him yet. Ah! I have it,’’ he added, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation ; “he’s there, ’1] be sworn.” And, 
once more enveloping himself in darkness, he pur- 
sued his course. 

He had now reached the adjoining house, and 
sealing the roof, approached another building, which 
seemed to be, at Jeast, one story loftier than its neigh- 
bours. Apparently, Jonathan was well acquainted 
with the premises; for, feeling about in the dark, he 
speedily discovered a ladder, up the steps of which 
he hurried. Drawing a pistol, and unclosing his 
lantern with the quickness of thought, he then burst 
through an open trap-door into a small loft. 

‘Ihe light fell upon the fugitive, who stood before 
him in an attitude of defence, with the child in his 
arms. 

* Aha!” exclaimed Jonathan, acting upon the in- 
formation he had obtained from Wood; “I have 
found you at last. Your servant, Mr. Darrell.” 

** Who are you !” demanded the fugitive, sternly. 

“ A friend,” replied Jonathan, uncocking the pistol, and 
placing it in his pocket. 

“ How do I know you are a friend ?” asked Darrell. 

“ What should I do here alone if I were an enemy? 
But, come, don’t let us waste time in bandying words, 
when we might employ it so much more profitably. Your 
life, and that of your child, are in my power. What will 
you give me to save you from your pursuers ?” 

” « Can you do so?” asked the other, doubtfully. 

“T can, and will. Now, the reward?” 

“[ have but an ill-furnished purse. But if I escape, my 
gratitude——” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Jonathan scornfully. “Your 
gratitude will vanish with your danger. Pay fools with 
promises. I must have something in hand.” 

“ You shall have all I have about me,” replied Darrell. 

“ Well—well,” grumbled Jonathan, “ I suppose I must 
be content. An ill-lined purse is a poor recompense for 
the risk I have run. However, come along. I needn’t tell 
you to tread carefully. You know the danger of this 
breakneck road as well as I do. The light would betray 
us.” So saying, he closed the lantern. 

“ Harkye, sir,” rejoined Darrell; “one word before I 
move. J] know not who you are ; and, as I cannot discern 
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your face, I may be doing you an injustice. But there is|and who contrived the machine. He used to call it his 
something im your voice that makes me distrust you. If} fire-esc ape—ha! ha! I’ve often used the ladder for my 
you attempt to play the traitor, you will do so at the ha- own convenience, but I never expected to turn it to 
zard of your life. 'such good account. And now, sir, have I kept faith with 

“I have already hazarded my life in this attempt to you !” 
save you,” returned Jonathan boldly, and with apparent} “ You have,” replied Darrell. “ Here is my purse ; and 
frankness; “this ought to be sufficient answer to your I trust you will let me know to whom I am indebted for 
doubts. Your pursuers are below. What was to hinder! this important service.” 
me, if I had been so inclined, from directing them to your; “It matters not who I am,” replied Jonathan, taking the 
retreat ?” |money. “As I said before, I have little reliance upon pro- 

“Enough,” replied Darrell. “Lead on!” _fessions of gratitude.” 

Followed by Darrell, Jonathan retraced his dangerous) “I know not how it is,” sighed Darrell, “ but I feel an 
path. As he approached the gable of Mrs. Sheppard's unaccountable misgiving at quitting this place Something 
house, loud yells and vociferations reached his ears; and, tells me I am rushing on greater danger.” 
looking downwards, he perceived a great stir amid the, “You know best,” replied Jonathan, sneeringly, “but 
mob. The «ause of this uproar was soon manifest. Blue- if I were in your place I would take the chance of a fu- 
skin and the Minters were dragging Wood to the pump.|ture and uncertain risk to avoid a present and certain 
The unfortunate carpenter struggled violently, but ineffec-| peril.” 
tually. His hat was placed upon one pole, his wig on| “You are right,” replied Darrell ; “ the weakness is past. 
another. His shouts for help were answered by roars of Which is the nearest way to the river!” 
mockery and laughter. He continued alternately to be| “ Why, it’s an awkward road to direct you,” returned 
tossed in the air, or rolled in the kennel until he was borne Jonathan. But if you turn to the right when you reach 
out of sight. The spectacle seemed to afford as much the ground, and keep close to the Mint wail, you'll speedi- 
amusement to Jonathan as to the actors engaged in it. He. ly arrive at White Cross Street; White Cross Street, if 
could not contain his satisfaction, but chuckled, and rubbed | you turn again to tke right, will bring you into Queen 
his hands with delight. | Street ; Queen Street, bearing to the left, will conduct you 

“By Heaven!” cried Darrell, “it is the poor fellow, to Deadman’s Place; and Deadman’s Place to the water- 
whom I placed in such jeopardy a short time ago. I am side, not fifty yards from Saint Saviour’s stairs, where 
the cause of his ill-usage.” you're sure to get a boat. 

“To be sure you are,” replied Jonathan, laughing.| “he very point I aim at,” said Darrell, as he passed 
“But what of that? It will be a lesson to him in future, through the outlet. 
and will show him the folly of doing a good natured ac-| “ Stay,” said Jonathan, aiding his descent; “you had 
tion !” |better take my lantern. It may be useful to you. Per- 

But perceiving that his companion did not relish his| haps you'll give me in return some token, by which I may 
pleasantry, and fearing that his syimpathy for the carpen-|/remind you of this occurrence, in case we meet again. 
ter’s situation might betray him into some act of impru-| Your glove will suffice.” 
dence, Jonathan, without further remark, and by way of| “There it is,” replied the other, tossing him the glove. 
putting an end to the discussion, let himself drop through |“ Are you sure these bars touch the ground i 
the roof. His example was followed by Darrell. But,| “They come within a yard of it,” answered Jonathan 
though the latter was somewhat embarrassed by his bur-| “ Safe!” shouted Darrell, as he effected a secure landing. 
then, he peremptorily declined Jonathan's offer of assis- |“ Good night!” 
tance. Both, however, having safely landed, they cau-| “ So,” muttered Jonathan, “ having started the hare, I'll 
tiously crossed the room, and passed down the first flight | now unleash the hounds.” 
of steps in silence. At this moment, a door was opened | With this praisewor hy determination, he was hastening 
below ; lights gleamed on the walls; and the figures of|down stairs, with the utmost rapidity, when he encounter- 
Rowland and Sir Cecil were'distinguished at the foot of|ed a female, whom he took, in the darkness, to be en 
the stairs. | Sheppard. The person caught hold of his arm, and, 

Darrell stopped, and drew his sword spite of his efforts to disengage himself, detained him. 

“ You have betrayed me,” said he, in a deep whisper, to| “ Where is he ?” asked she, in an agitated whisper. “I 
his companion; “ but you shall reap the reward of your | heard his voice ; but I saw them on the stairs, and durst 
treachery.” |not approach him, for fear of giving the alarm.” 

“ Be still!” returned Jonathan in the same under tone,| “If you mean the fugitive, Darrell, he has escaped 
and with great self possession: “I can yet save you. And) through the back window,” replied Jonathan. 
see!” he added, as the figures drew back, and the lights} “Thank Heaven!” she gasped. 
disappeared ; “ it’s a false alarm. They have retired. How-| “Well, you women are forgiving creatures, I must 
ever, not a mo:sent is to be lost. Give me your hand.” | say,” observed Jonathan, sarcastically. “ You thank Hea- 

He then hurried Darrell down another short flight of| ven for the escape of the man who did his best to get your 
steps, and entered a small chamber at the back of the | child’s neck twisted.” 
house. Closing the door, Jonathan next produced his) “ What do you mean?” asked the female, in astonish- 
lantern, and, hastening towards the window, undrew a bolt | ment.’ 
by which it was fastened. A stout wooden shutter, open- | “T mean what I say,” replied Jonathan. “ Perhaps you 
ing inwardly, being removed, disclosed a grating of iron | don’t know that this Darrell so contrived matters, that 
bars. This obstacle, which appeared to preclude the pos- | your child should be mistaken for his own; by which 
sibility of egress in that quarter, was speedily got rid of.| means it had a narrow escape from a tight cravat, I can 
Withdrawing another bolt, and unhooking a chain sus-| assure vou. However, the scheme answe red well enough, 
pended from the top of the casement, Jonathan pushed the | for Darrell has got off with his own brat.’ 
iron framework outwards. The bars dropped noiselessly | “Then this is not my child?” exclaimed she, with in- 
and slowly down, till the chain tightened at the staple. _| creased astonishment. 

“ You are free,” said he; “that grating forms a ladder,| “If you have a child there, it certainly is no t, answer- 
by which you may descend in safety. I learnt the trick 'ed Jonathan, a little surprised ; “ for I left your hat in the 
of the place from one Pau! Groves, who used to live here, charge of Blueskin, who is still arnong the crowd in the 
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street, unless, as is not unlikely, he’s gone to see your 
other friend disciplined at the pump.” 

“ Merciful Providence !” exclaimed the female. “ W hose| 
child can this be ?” 

“How the devil should I know ?” replied Jonathan | 
gruffly. “I suppose it didn’t drop through the ceiling, did | 
it! Are you quite sure it’s flesh and blood?” asked he) 
playfully pinching its arm till it cried out with pain. 
_ “My child! my child !” exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, rush- | 
ing from the adjoining room. “ Where is it?” 

“ Are you the mother of this child?” inquired the per-| 
son who had first spoken, addressing Mrs. Sheppard. 

“I am—I am!” cried the widow, snatching the babe, 
and pressing it to her breast with rapturous delight. “ God} 
be thank’d, [ have found it!” 

“We have both good reason to be grateful,” added the 
lady, with great emotion. 

“’Sblood!” cried Jonathan, who had listened to the! 
foregoing conversation with angry wonder, “I’ve been 
nicely done here. Fool that I was to part with my lan- 
tern! But I'll soon set myself straight. What ho!”| 
lights! lights !” 

And, shouting as he went, he flung himself down stairs. 

“ Where shall I fly!” exclaimed the lady, bewildered 
with terror. “ ‘They will kill me, if they find me, as they 
would have killed my husband and child. Oh God! my 
limbs fail me.” d 

“ Make an effort, madam,” cried Mrs. Sheppard, as a 
storm of furious voices resounded from below, and torches 
were seen mounting the stairs; “ they are coming !—they 
are coming !—fly !—to the roof! to the roof!” 

“No,” cried the lady, “ this room—lI recollect—it has a 
back window.” 

“Tt is shut,” said Mrs. Sheppard. 

“It is open,” replied the lady, rushing towards it, and 
springing through the outlet. 

*“ Where is she?” thundered Jonathan, who at this mo- 
ment reached Mrs. Sheppard. 

“She has flown up stairs,” replied the widow. 


“You lie, hussy!” replied Jonathan, rudely pushing | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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The words were scarcely pronounced, when Rowland 
disappeared. 

“ And now to see the end of it,” said Jonathan, shortly 
afterwards passing through the window. “ Good night, 
Master.” 

Three persons only were left in the room. These were 
the Master of the Mint, Van Galgebrok, and Mrs. Shep- 

rd. 
“ A bad business this, Van,” observed Baptist, with a 
prolonged shake of the head. 

“ Ja, ja, Muntmeester,” said the Hollander, shaking his 
head in reply ; “ very bad—very.” 

* But then they’re staunch supporters of our friend over 
the water,” continued Baptist, winking significantly ; “ so 
we must e’en hush it up in the best way we can.” 

* Ja,” answered Van Galgebrok. “ But—sapperment ! 
—I wish they hadn’t broken my pipe.” 

“Jonaruan Witv promises well,” observed the Mas- 
ter, after a pnuse; “he'll become a great man. Mind, I, 
Baptist Kettleby, say so.” 

“ He'll be hanged, nevertheless,” replied the Hollander, 

giving his collar an ugly jerk. “ Mind, I, Rykhart Van 
Galgebrok, predict it. And now let’s go back to the 
Shovels, aud finish our brandewyn and bier, Muntmee- 
ster.” 
' Alas!” cried Mrs. Sheppard, relieved by their de- 
parture, and giving way to a passionate flood of tears: 
“were it not for my child, L shou'd wish to be in the place 
of that unfortunate lady.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DENUNCIATION. 


For a short space Mrs. Sheppard remained dissolved 
in tears. She then dried her eyes, and, laying her child 


| gently upon the floor, knelt down beside him. “ Open my 


vart, Father of Mercy!” she murmured, in a humble 
tone, and with downcast looks, “ and make me sensible of 


her aside, as she vainly endeavoured to oppose his en-| the error of ny ways. I have sinned dee ply ; but I have 
trance into the room; “she is here. Hist!” cried he, asa | been sorely tried. Spare me yeta little while, Father ! not 
scream was heard from without. “ By G—! she has miss-| for my own sake, but tor the sake of this poor babe.” Her 
ed her footing.” lutterance was here choked by sobs “But, if it is thy 

There was a momentary and terrible silence, will to take me from him,” she continued, as soon as her 
only by a few feeble groans. 


broken | 
}emotion permitted her,—“ if he must be left an orphan 


Sir Cecil, who with Rowland and some others had en- 
tered the room, rushed to the window with a torch.” 

He held down the light, and a moment afterwards 
beckoned, with a blanched cheek, to Rowland. 

“ Your sister is dead,” said he in a deep whisper. 

“ Her blood be upon her own head, then,” replied Row- 
land, sternly. “ Why came she here !” 

“She could not resist the hand of fate, which drew her 
hither,” replied Sir Cecil, mournfully. 

“ Descend, and take charge of the body, said Rowland, 
conquering his emotion by a great effort. “I will join you 
ina moment. This accident rather confirms than checks 
my purpose. This stain upon our family is only half ef- 
faced: | have sworn the death of the villain and his bas- 
tard, and [ will keep my oath. Now, sir, headded, turn- 
ing to Jonathan, as Sir Cecil and his followers obeyed his 
injunctions, “ you say you know the road which the per- 
son whom we seck has taken ?” 

“1 do,” replied Jonathan. “ But I give no information 
gratis!” 

“ Speak, then,” said Rowland, placing money in his hand. 

“You'll find him at Saint Saviour’s stairs,” answered 
Jonathan. “He's about to cross the river. You'd better 
dose no time. He has got five minutes’ start of you. But 
J sent him the longest way a! out.” 


amid strangers, implant [ beseech thee, a mother’s feel- 
ings in some other bosom, and raise up a friend, who 
shall be to him what I would have been. Let him not bear 


the weight of my punishment. Spare him !—pity me !” 


With this ‘she arose,and taking up the infant, was 
about to proceed down stairs, when she was alarmed by 
hearing the street-door opened, and the sound of heavy 
fuotsteps entering the house. 

“ Halloa, widow !” shouted a rough voice from below, 
“ where the devil are you?” 

Mrs. Sheppard returned no answer. 

“I’ve got something to say to you,’ continued the 
speaker, rather less harshly ; “something to your advan- 
tage; so come out o’ your hiding-place, and let’s have 
some supper, for I’m infernally hungry. —D"ye hear ?” 

Still the widow remained silent. 

“Well, if you won’t come, I shall help myself, and 
that’s unsociable,” pursued the speaker, evidently, from 
the noise he made, suiting the action to the word. 
“Devilish nice ham you've got here !—capital pie !— 
and, as I live,a flask of excellent canary. You're in 
luck to-night, widow. Here’s your health in a bumper, 
and wishing you a better husband than your first. It'll 
be your own fault if you don’t soon get another, and a 
proper young man into the bargain. Here's his health 
likewise. What ! mum still. You're the first widow I 
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ever heard of who could withstand that lure. I'll try 
the effect of a jolly stave.” And he struck up the follow. 
ing ballad : 


SAINT GILE’S BOWL.* 


Where Saint Gile’s Church stands, once a lazar-house 
stood ; 
And, chained to its gates, was a vessel of wood ; 
A broad-bot.omed bowl, fiom which all the fine fellows, 
Who passed by that spot, on their way to the gallows,— 
Might tipple grong beer 
Their spirits to cheer, 
And drown in a sea of good liquor all fear! 
For nothing the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bowl of Saint Giles! 
Il. 
By many a highwayman, many a draught 
Of natty-brown ale at Saint Gile’s was quaft, 
Until the old lazar-house chanced to fall down, 
And the broad-bottomed bow! was removed to the Crown. 
Where the robber may cheer 
His spirits with beer, 
And drown in a sea of good liquor all fear ! 
For nothing the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bow! of Saint Giles! 


IIT. 
There Mutsack and Swirrxeck, both prigs from their 
birth, 
Op Mos and Tom Cox took their last draught on earth: 
There Ranpat and Snorter, and Wurrvey pulled up, 
And jolly Jack Jorce drank his finishing cup! 
For a can of ale calms, 
A highwayman’s qualms, 
And makes him sing blithely his dolorous psalms ! 
And nothing the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bow! of Saint Giles! 


“ Singing’s dry work,” observed the stranger, pausing 
to take a pull at the bottle. “And now, widow,” cun- 
tinued he,“ attend to the next verse, for it concerns a 
friend o° your's.” 

IV. 
When gallant Tom Suerrarp to Tyburn was led,— 
“Stop the cart at the Crown—stop a moment,” he said- 
He was offered the Bowl, but he left it, and smiled, 
Crying “ Keep it till called for by Jonarnan Witp! 
“ The rascal one day, 
“Will pass by this way. 
“ And drink a full measure to moisten his clay ! 
“ And never will Bowl of Saint Giles have beguiled 
“Such a thorough-paced scoundrel as JonaTHaN 
Witp!” 


V. 
Should it e’er be my lot to ride backwards that way, 
At the door of the Crown I will certainly stay ; 
I'll summon the landlord—I’!l call for -he Bowl, 
And drink a deep draught to the health of my soul ! 
Whatever may hap, 
I'll taste of the tap, 
To keep up my spirits when brought to the erap! 
For nething the transit to Tyburn beguiles 
So well as a draught from the Bow! of Saint Giles! 


“ Devil seize the woman,” growled the singer, as he 
brought his ditty to a close; “ will nothing tempt her 
out. Widow Sheppard, I say,” he added, rising. “ Don’t 





* At the hospital of Saint Giles for Lazars, the prisoners convey 
ed from the C:ty gegen pe Tyburn, there to od pe 
for treasons, felonies, or other trespasses, were presen) with a 
Bowl of Ale, thereof to drink, as their last refreshing in this life.— 
Strype’s Stow. Book ix. ch. tii. 
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be afraid. It’s only a gentleman come to offer you his 
hand. ‘ He that woos a maid,’—fol-de-rol—(hiceupping,) 
—I'll soon find you out.” 

Mrs. Sheppard, whose distress at the consumption of 
the provisions had been somewhat allayed by the autici- 
pation of the intruder’s departure afier he had satisfied 
his appetite, was now terrified in the extreme by sceing 
a light approach, and hearing footsteps on the stairs. Her 
first impulse was to fly to the window ; and she was about 
to pass through it, at the risk of sharing the fate of the 
unfortunate lady, when her arm was grasped by some 
one in the act of ascending the ladder from without. Ut- 
tering a faint scream, she sank backwards, and would 
have fallen, if it had not been for the interposition of 
Blueskin, who, at that moment, staggered into the room 
with a candle in one hand, and the bottle in the other. 

“Ob, you're here, are you!” said the ruffian, with an 
exulting laugh : “ I’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

“Let me go,” implored Mrs. Sheppard,—* pray let me 
go. You hurt the child. Don’t you hear how you've 
made it ery?” 

“Throttle the kid!” rejoined blueskin fiercely. “If 
you don’t stop it’s squalling, I will. I hate children. And, 
if I'd my own way, I'd drown ’emall like a litter 0’ pup. 
pies.’ 

Well knowing the savage temper of the person she had 
|to deal with, and how likely he was to put his threat into 
‘execution, Mrs. Sheppard did not dare to return any an- 
swer ; but, disengaging herself from his embrace, endea- 
voured meekly to comply with his request. 

“ And now, widow,” continued the roffian, setting 
down the candle, and applying his lips to the bottle-neck 
as he flung his heavy frame upon a bench,“ I’ve a piece 
o’ good news for you.” 

“Good news will be news to me. What is it ?” 

“ Guess,” rejoined Blueskin, attempting to throw a gal- 
lant expression into his forbidding countenance. 
| Mrs. Sheppard trembled violently ; and though she un- 
|dersteod his meaning too well, she answered,—* I can’t 
guess,” 
| Well, then,” returned the ruffian, “to put you out o’ 
|suspense, as the topsman remarked to poor Tom Shep- 
|pard, afore he turned him off, I’m come to make you an 
lheneucable proposal o’ marriage. You won’t refuse me, 
I’m sure; so no more need be said about the matter. To. 
morrow we'll go to the f'lect and get spliced. Don’t shake 
so. What I said about your brat was all etuff. I don’t 
mean it. It’s my way when I’m ruffled. I shall take to 
him as nat’ral as if he were my own flesh and blood be- 
fore long.—I’ll give him the edication of a prig,—teach 
him the use of his forks betimes,—and make him, in the 
end, as clever a cracksman as his father.” 

“ Never !” shricked Mrs. Sheppard, “ never ! never!” 

“ Halloa ! what’s this 7?” demanded Blueskin, spring- 
ing to his feet. “Do you mean to say that if I support 
your kid, I shan’t bring him up how I please—eh ? 

“ Don’t question me, but leave me,” replied the widow 
wildly ; ** —you had better.” 

“ Leave you!” echoed the ruffian, with a contemptuous 
laugh; “ —not just yet.” 

“] am not unprotected,” replied the poor woman ; 
“there’s some one at the window. Help! help!” 

But her cries were unheeded. And Blueskin, who, for 
a moment had looked round distrustfully, concluding it 
was a feint, now laughed louder than ever, 

“Tt won't do, widow,” said he, drawing near her, while 
she shrank from his approach, “so you may spare your 
breath. Come, come, be reasonable, and listen to me. 
Your kid has already brought me good luck, and may 
bring me still more if his edication’s attended to. This 
purse,” he added, chinking it in the air, “and this ring 
were given me for him just now by the lady, who made a 
false step on leaving your house. If I'd been in the way, 
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instead of Jonathan Wild, that accident would’nt have 
happened.” 

As he said this a slight noise was heard without. 

“ What's that!” ejaculated the ruffian, glancing unea- 
sily towards the window. “ Who's there ’—Pshaw! it’s 
only the wind.” 

“Tt’s Jonathan Wild,” returned the widow, endeavour- 
ing to alarm him. “I told you [ was not unprotected.” 

“ H» protect yox,” retorted Blueskin maliciously ; “ you 
haven't a worse enemy on the face of the earth than Jona- 
than Wild. If you'd read your husband’s dying speech, 
you'd know that he laid his death at Jonathan’s door,— 
and with reason too, as I can testify.” 

“Man!” screamed Mrs. Sheppard, with a vehemence 
that shook even the hardened wretch beside her ; “ begone, 
and tempt me not.” 

“ What should I tempt you to?” asked Blueskin in 
surprise. 

“'To—to—no matter what,” returned the widow dis- 
tractedly. 2g 

“T see what you mean,” rejoined Blueskin, tossing a 
large case-knife, which he took from his pocket, in the air, 
and catching it dexterously by the haft as it fell; “you 
owe Jonathan a grudge ;—so do I. He hanged your first 
husband. Just speak the word,” he added, drawing the 
knife significantly across his throat, “ and I'll put it out of 
his power to do the same by your second. But, d—n 
him! let's talk o’ something more agreeable. Look at 
this ring;—it’s a diamond, and worth a mint o’ money. 
It shall be your wedding ring. Look at it, I say. The 
lady’s name's engraved inside, but so small I can scarcely 
read it. A-t-1-v-a—Aliva—T-nr-s-n—Trencher—that’s 
it. Aliva Trencher.” 

“ Aliva Trenchard !” exclaimed Mrs. Sheppard, hastily ; 
“is that the name ?” 

“Ay, ay, now I look again, it is Trenchard. How 
came you to knowit! Have you heard the name be- 
fore ?” 

“T think I have—long, long ago, when I was a child,” 
replied Mrs. Sheppard, passing her hand across her brow ; 
“but my memory is gone--quite gone. Where can I 
have heard it!” 

“ Devil knows,” rejoined Blueskin. “Let it pass. The 
ring’s yours, and you’re mine. Here put it on your fin- 
ger.” 
Mrs. Sheppard snatched back her hand from his grasp, 
and exerted all her force to repel his advances. 

“ Set down the kid,” roared Blueskin, savagely. 

“Mercy!” screamed Mrs. Sheppard, struggling to es- 
cape, and holding the infant at arm’s length; “have mer- 
cy on this helpless innocent!” 

And the child, alarmed by the strife, added its feeble 
cries to its mother’s shrieks. 

“Set it down, I tell you,” thundered Blueskin, “ or I 
shall do it a mischief.” : 

“ Never!” cried Mrs. Sheppard. 

Uttering a terrible imprecation, Blueskin placed the 
knife between his teeth, and endeavoured to seize the poor 
woman by the throat. In the struggle her cap fell off. 
The ruffian caught hold of her hair and held her fast. 


“ Go—zo. 


The chamber rang with her shrieks. But her cries, instead of 


moving her assailant’s compassion, only added to his fury. 
Planting his knee against her side, he pulled her towards 
him with one hand, while with the other he sought his 
knife. The child was now within reach ; and, in another 


an arm from behind had not felled him to the ground. 
When Mrs. Sheppard, who had been stricken down by 

the blow that prostrated her assailant, looked up, she per- 

ceived Jonathan Wild kneeling beside the body of Blue- 
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skin. He was holding the ring to the light, and narrowly 
examining the inscription. 

“ Trenchard,” he muttered; “ Aliva Trenchard—they 
were right, then, as tothe name. Well, if she survives 
the accident—as the blood, who styles himself Sir Cecil, 
fancies she may do—this ring may make my fortune by 
leading to the discovery of the chief parties concerned in 
this strange affair.” 

“Is the poor lady alive?” asked Mrs. Sheppard eagerly. 

“S’blood!” exclaimed Jonathan, hastily thrusting the 
ring into his vest, and taking up a heavy horseman’s pis- 
tol with which he had felled Blueskin—< I thought you'd 
been senseless. 

“ Is she alive?” repeated the widow. 

“ What's that to you !” demanded Jonathan, gruffly. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” returned Mrs. Sheppard. 
“ But pray tell me if her husband has escaped.” 

“Her husband!’ echoed Jonathan, scornfully. “A 
|husband has little to fear from his wife’s kinsfolk. Her 
| lover, Darrell, has embarked upon the Thames, where, if 
he’s not capsized by the squall, (for it’s blowing like the 
|devil,) he stands a good chance of getting his throat cut 
‘by his pursuers—ha! ha! I tracked ‘em to the banks of 

the river, and should have followed to see it out, if the 
| watermen had’nt refused to take me. However, as things 
| have turned up, it’s fortunate that [came back.” * 

| “Itis indeed,” replied Mrs. Sheppard ; “ most fortunate 
| for me.” 

| “For you!” exclaimed Jonathan; “don’t flatter your- 
| self that I’m thinking of you. Blueskin might have butch- 

ered you and your brat before I’d have lifted a finger to 
| prevent him, if it had’nt suited my purposes to do so, and 
|he had’nt incurred my displeasure. I never forgive an 
‘injury. Your husband could have told you that.” 

“ How had he offended you?” inquired the widow. 
“I'll tell you,” answered Jonathan, sternly. “He 

thwarted my schemes twice. The first time, I overlooked 
| the offence ; but the second time, when I had planned to 
|break open the house of his master, the fellow who 
‘visited you to-night,—-Wood, the carpenter of Wych 
| Street,--he betrayed me. I told him I would bring him to 
|the gallows; and I was as good as my word.” 

| “You were so,” replied Mrs. Sheppard; “and for that 
wicked deed you will one day be brought to the gallows 
yourself.” 

“ Not before I have conducted your child thither,” re- 
torted Jonathan, with a withering look. 

“Ah!” ejaculated Mrs. Sheppard, paralysed by the 
threat. 

“ If that sickly brat lives to be a man,” continued Jona- 
than, rising, “I'll hang him upon the same tree as his fa- 
ther.” 

“Pity!” shrieked the widow. 

“T’'ll be his evil genius!” vociferated Jonathan, who 
seemed to enjoy her torture. 

“ Begone, wretch !” cried the mother, stung beyond en- 
durance by his taunts’; “or I will drive you hence with 
my curses.” 

“ Curse on and welcome,” jeered Wild. 

Mrs. Sheppard raised her hand, and the malediction 
trembled upon her tongue. But ere the words could find 
utterance her maternal tenderness had overcome her in- 








| 


|dignation; and, sinking upon her knees, she extended her 
‘arms over her infant child. 

| “A mother’s prayers--a mother’s blessings,” she cried, 
moment, he would have executed his deadly purpose, if) with a fervour almost of inspiration, “ will avail against a 


fiend’s malice.” 

“ We shall see,” rejoined Wild, turning carelessly upon 
his heel. 
| And, as he quitted the room, the poor widow fell with 
her face upon the floor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE STORM. 


As soon as he was liberated by his persecutors, Mr. 
Wood set off at full speed from the Mint, and, hurrying 
he scarce knew whither, (for there was such acontinual buz- 
zing in his ears and dancing in his eyes, as almost to take 
away the power of reflection,) he held on at a brisk pace 
till his strength completely failed him. 

On regaining his breath, he began to consider whither 
chance had led him; and, rubbing his eyes to clear his 
sight, he perceived a sombre p*le, with a lofty tower and 
broad roof, immediately in front of him. This structure 
at once satisfied him as to where he stood. He knew it 
to be Saint Saviour’s Church. As he looked up at the 
massive tower, the clock tolled forth the hour of midnight. 

The solemn strokes were immediately answered by a 
multitude of chimes, sounding across the Thames, amongst 
which the deep note of Saint Paul’s was plainly distin- 
guishable. A feeling of inexplicable awe crept over the 
carpenter as the sounds died away. He trembled, not 
from any superstitious dread, but from an undefined sense 
of approaching danger. The peculiar appearance of the 
sky was not without some influence in awakening these 
terrors. Over one of the pinnacles of the tower a speck 
of pallid light marked the position of the moon, then new- 
ly born and newly risen. It was still profoundly dark ; 
but the wind, which had begun to blow with some vio- 
lence, chased the clouds rapidly across the heavens, and 
dispersed the vapours hanging nearer the earth. Some- 
times, the moon was totally eclipsed ; at others, it shed a 
wan and ghastly glimmer over the masses rolling in the 
firmament. Not a star could be discerned, but, in their 
stead, streaks of lurid radiance, whence proceeding it was 
impossible to determine, shot ever and anon athwart the 
dusky vault, and added to the ominous and threatening 
appearance of the night. 

Alarmed by these prognostications of a storm, and 
feeling too much exhausted from his late severe treatment 
to preceed much further on foot, Wood endeavoured to 
find a tavern where he might warm, and otherwise 
refresh himself. With this view he struck off into a 
narrow street on the left, and soon entered a small ale- 
house, over the door of which hung the sign of the 
“ Welsh Trumpeter.” 

“Let me have a glass of brandy,” said he, addressing 
the host, 

“Too late master,”’ replied the landlord of the Trumpet- 
er, in a surly tone, for he did not much like the appear- 
ance of his customer ; “just shut up shop.” 

“ Zounds! David Pugh, don’t you know your old friend 
and countryman ?” exclaimed the carpenter. 

“Ah! Owen Wood, is it you?” cried David in 
astonishment. “ What the devil makes you out so late ? 
And what has happened to you, man, eh !—you seem in 
a queer plight.” 

“ Give me the brandy, and I'll tell you,” replied Wood. 

“ Here, wife—hostess—fetch me that bottle from the 
second shelf in the corner cupboard.—There, Mr. Wood,” 
cried David, pouring out a glass of the spirit, and offer- 
ing it to the carpenter, {that ’ll warm the cockles of 
your heart. Don’t be afraid, man, —off with it. It’s 
right Nantz. I keep it for my own drinking,” he added 
in a lower tone. 

Mr. Wood having disposed of the brandy, and pro- 
nounced himself much better, hurried close to the fire-side, 
and informed his friend in a few words of the inhospitable 
treatment he had experienced from the gentlemen of the 
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Mint ; whereupon Mr. Pugh, who, as well as the carpen- 
ter, was a descendant of Cadwallader, waxed extremely 
wroth ; gave utterance to a number of fierce-sounding 
imprecations in the Welsh tongue; and was just begin- 
ning to express the utmost anxiety to catch some of the 
rascals at the Trumpeter, when Mr. Wood cut him short 


by stating his intention of crossing the river as soon as 


|possible in order to avoid the storm. 

“ A storm!” exclaimed the landlord. “Gadzooks! I 
thought something was coming on; for when I looked at 
|the weather-glass an hour ago, it had sunk lower than I 
ever remember it.” 

“ We shall have a durty night on it, to a sartinty, land- 
lord,” observed an old one-eyed sailor, who sat smoking 
his pipe by the fire-side. “The glass never sinks in that 
way d’ye see, without a hurricane follerin.’ I’ve knowed 
it often do so in the West Injees. Moreover a couple o’ 
porpusses came up with the tide this mornin’, and ha’ bin 
|flounderin’ about i’ the Thames above Lunnun Bridge all 
day long; and them say-monsters, you know, always 
proves sure fore-runners of a gale.” 
| “Then the sooner I’m off the better,” cried Wood; 
“ what’s to pay, David ?” 

“ Don’t affront me, Owen, by asking such a question,” 
returned the landlord ; “ had’nt you better stop and finish 
the bottle 1” 

“ Not a drop more,” replied Wood. 
good as a feast. Good night.” 

| “Well, if you won’t be persuaded, and must have a 
iboat, Owen,” observed the landlord, “ there’s a waterman 
asleep on that bench will help you to as tidy a craft 
jas any on the Thames. Halloa, Ben!” cried he, shaking 
ja broad-backed fellow, equipped in a_ short-skirted 
|doublet, and having a badge upon his arm,—‘ scullers 
wanted,’ ” 

“ Halloa! my hearty,” cried Ben, starting to his feet. 
| “ This gentleman wants a pair of oars,” said the land- 
lord. 

“ Where to, master?” asked Ben, touching his woollen 
cap. 
“Arundel Stairs,” replied Wood, “the nearest point to 
Wych Street.” 

“ Come along, master,” said the waterman. 

“ Hark’ee, Ben,” said the old sailor, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe upon the hob, “ you may try, but dash my 
timbers, if you’!l ever cross the Thames to-night. 

And why not, old saltwater?’ inquired Ben, 
turning a quidin his mouth. 

 *Canse there ’s a gale a-getting up as ‘Il perwent 
you, young freshwater,” replied the tar. 

* It must look sharp then, or [ shall give it the 
slip,” laughed Ben: “the gale never yet blowed as 
could perwent my crossing the Thames. The wea- 
ther’s been foul enongh for the last fortnight, but I’ve 
never turned my back upon it.” 

*« May be not,” replied the old sailor drily: “but 
you ‘ll find it too stiff for you to-night, anyhow. 
Howsomdever, if you should reach other side, take 
an old feller’s advice, and don’t be “foolhardy enough 
to venter back again.” 

“1 tell ’ee what saltwater,” said Ben, “I'll tay 
you my fare—and that “ll be two shillin’—I’m back 
in an hour.” 

«« Done!” cried the old sailor. ‘ But vere ’ll be 
the use of vinning? you von’t live to pay me.” 

« Never fear,’ replied Ben, gravely; “dead or 
alive, I °ll pay you if I lose. There’s my thumb 
upon it. Come along, master.” 

+] tell °ee what, landlord,”’ observed the old sai- 


“ Enough’s as 
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lor, quietly replenishing his pipe from a huge pewter swiftness, this wherry dashed through the current in 
tobacco-box, as the waterman and Wood quitted the the track of the fugitive, of whom it was evidently in 
house, * you ’ve said good-bye to your friend.” /pursuit, and upon whom it perceptibly gained. Mr. 
« Odd’s me! do you think sot” eried the host of Wood strained his eyes to catch a glimpse of the fly- 
the Trumpeter. “1*!l run and bring him back. He’s ing skiff. But he could only discern a black and 
a Welchman, and I wouldn’t for a trifle that any ac-|shapeless mass, floating upon the water ata little 
cident befel him.” idistance, which, to his bewildered fancy, appeared 
* Never mind,” said the old sailor, taking up a/absolutely standing still. To the practised eye of 
piece of blazing coal with the tongs, and applying it the waterman, matters wore a very different air. He 
to his pipe; “let ‘em try. They'll be back soon perceived clearly enough, that the chase was moving 
enough—or not at all.” quickly; and he was also aware, from the increased 
Mr. Wood and the waterman, meanwhile, proceed- rapidity with which the oars were urged, that every 
ed in the direction of Saint Saviour’s stairs. Casting | exertion was made on board to get out of the reach of 
a hasty glance at the old and ruinous prison belong- her pursuers. At one moment it seemed as if the 
ing to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, flying bark was about to put to shore. But this plan 
(whose palace formerly adjoined the river,) called the (probably from its danger) was instantly abandoned; 
Clink, which gave its name to the street, along which not, however, before her momentary hesitation had 
he walked ; and noticing, with some uneasiness, the been taken advantage of by her pursuers, who, re- 
melancholy manner in which the wind whistled’ doubling their efforts at this juncture, materially les- 
through its barred casements, the carpenter followed sened the distance between them. 
his companion down an opening to the right, and pre-| Ben watched these maneuvres with great interest, 
sently arrived at the water-side. jand strained every sinew in his frame to keep ahead 
Moored to the steps, several wherries were dancing of the other boats. 
in the rushing current, as if impatient of restraint.)  'Them’s eatchpoles, I suppose, sir, arter the gem- 
Into one of these the waterman jumped, and, having| man with a writ ?”’ he observed. 
assisted Mr. Wood toa seat within it, immediately) Something worse, I fear,” Wood replied. 
pushed from land. Ben had scarcely adjusted his) Why, you don’t think as how they’re crimps, do 
oars, when the gleam of a lantern was seen moving you?” Ben inquired. 
towards the bank. A shout was heard ata littledis- “I don’t know what I think,” Wood answered 
tance, and the next moment, a person rushed with sulkily; and he bent his eyes on the water, as if he 
breathless haste to the stair-head. | wished to avert his attention forcibly from the scene. 
* Boat there!” cried a voice, which Mr. Wood; ‘There is something that inspires a feeling of inex- 
fancied he recognized. |pressible melancholy in sailing on a dark night upon 
* You ‘Il find a waterman asleep under his tilt in the Thames. The sounds that reach the ear, and 
one of them ere craft, if you look about, sir,” replied the objects that meet the eye, are all calculated to 
Ben, backing water as he spoke. awaken atrain of sad and serious contemplation. The 
«“Can’t you take me with you?” urged the voice; | ripple of the water against the boat, as its keel cleaves 
*T'll make it well worth your while. I’ve a child through the stream—the darkling current hurryin 
here whom I wish to convey across the water without by—the indistinctly-seen craft of all forms and all 
loss of time.” |sizes, hovering around, and making their way in 
“A child!” thought Wood; “it must be the fugi-| ghost-like silence, or warning each other of thefr ap- 
tive Darrell. Hold hard,” cried he, addressing the | proach by cries, that, heard from afar, have some- 
waterman ; * I'll give the gentleman a lift.” thing doleful in their note—the solemn shadows cast 
“Unpossible, master,” rejoined Ben; “the tide’s|by the bridges—the deeper gloom of the echoing 
running down like a mill-sluice, and the wind’s right| arehes—the lights glimmering from the banks—the 
in our teeth. Old saltwater was right. We shall|red reflection thrown upon the waves by a fire kindled 
have a reg’lar squall afore we get across. D’yehear|on some stationary barge—the tall and fantastic 
how the wanes creaks on old Winchester House ? | shapes of the houses as discerned through the obscu- 


We shall have a touch on it ourselves presently. But|rity ; these and other sights and sounds of the same 
I shall losa my wager if I stay a moment longer—so character, give a sombre colour to the thoughts of one 
here goes.”” Uponjwhich, he plunged his oars deep-| who may choose to indulge in meditation at such a 
ly into the stream, and the bark shot from the strand. | time and in such a place. 

Mr. Wood’s anxiety respecting the fugitive was| But it was otherwise with the carpenter. This 


speedily relieved by hearing another waterman busy 
himself in preparation for starting ; and, shortly after, 
the dip of a seeond pair of oars sounded upon the 
river. 

** Curse me, if I don’t think all the world means to 
cross the Thames this fine night,” observed Ben. 
“ One ‘ud think it rained fares, as well as blowed 
great guns. Why, there’s another party on the stair- 
head inquiring arter scullers; and, by the mass! they 
appear in a greater hurry than any on us.” 


His attention being thus drawn to the bank, the| 


carpenter beheld three figures, one of whom bore a 
torch, leap into a wherry of a larger size than the 
others, which immediately put off from shore. Man- 
ned by a couple of watermen, who rowed with great 


was no night for the indulgence of dreamy musing. 
It was a night of storm and terror, which promised 
each moment to become more stormy and more terri- 
ble. Not a bark could be discerned on the river, ex- 
cept those already mentioned. The darkness was 
almost palpable; and the wind which, hitherto, had 
been blowing in gusts, was suddenly lulled. It was 
a dead calm. But this calm was more awful than 
the previous roaring of the blast. 

Amid this portentous hush, the report of a pistol 
reached the carpenter’s ears ; and, raising his head at 
the sound, he beheld a sight which filled him with 
fresh apprehensions. 

By the light of a torch borne at the stern of the 





,hostile wherry, he saw that the pursuers had approach- 
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ed within a short distance of the object of their quest. 
The shot had taken effect upon the waterman who! 
rowed the chase. He had abandoned his oars, and| 
the boat was drifting with the stream towards the 
enemy. Escape was now impossible. Darrel stood 
erect in the bark, with his drawn sword in hand, pre- 
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it before it sank. At this juncture, the sound of oars 
reached his ears, and he perceived Mr. Wood’s boat bear- 
ing up towards him. 

“Here he is, waterman,” exclaimed the benevolent 
carpenter. “I see him !—row for your life !” 


“That’s the way to miss him, master,” replied Ben 


pared to repel the attack of his assailants, who, in|coolly. “We must keep still. The tide ’ll bring him to 


their turn, seemed to await with impatience the mo-| 
ment which should deliver him into their power. 

They had not to tarry long. In another instant the 
collision took place. The watermen who manned 
the larger wherry, immediately shipped their oars, | 

rappled with the drifting skiff, and held it fast. 

NVood then beheld two persons, one of whom he re-| 
cognised as Rowland, spring on board the chase. A’ 
fierce struggle ensued. There was a shrill cry, in- 
stantly succeeded by a deep splash. 

‘Put about, waterman, for God’s sake!” cried 
Wood, whose humanity got the better of every per-| 
sonal consideration ; **some one is overboard. Give)! 
way, and let us render what assistance we can to the 
poor wretch.” 

‘It’s all over with him by this time, master,” re- 
plied Ben, turning the head of his boat, and rowing 
swiftly towards the scene of strife; ** but d n him, | 
he was the chap as hit poor Bill Thomson just now, | 
and I don’t much care if he should be food for! 
fishes.” 

As Ben spoke, they drew near the opposing parties. 
The contest was now carried on between Rowland 
and Darrel. The latter had delivered himself from 
one of his assailants, the attendant, Davies. Hurled 


us fast enough.” 

Ben, judged correctly. Borne along by the current, 
Darrell was instantly at the boat’s side. 

“ Seize this oar,” vociferated the waterman. 

“First take the child,” cried Darrell, holding up the 
infant and clinging to the oar with a dying effort. 

“Give it me,” returned the carpenter; “all’s safe. 
Now, lend me your own hand.” 

“ My strength fails me,” gasped the fugitive. “I cannot 


‘climb the boat. Take my child to—it is—oh God!—I 
|am sinking—take it—take it!” 


“ Where ?” shouted Wood, 

Darrell attempted to reply. But he could only utter an 
inarticulate exclamation. The next moment, his grasp 
relaxed, and he sank to rise no more. 

Rowland, meantime, alarmed by the voices, snatched a 
torch from his attendant, and holding it over the side of 
the wherry, witnessed the incident just described. 

“ Confusion !” cried he, “there is another boat in our 
wake. They have rescued the child. Loose the wherry, 
and stand to your oars—quick—quick !” 

These commands were promptly obeyed. The boat was 
set free, and the men resumed their seats. Rowland’s 
purposes, were, however, defeated in a manner as unex- 
pected as appalling. 

During the foregoing occurrences a dead calm prevailed. 


over the sides of the skiff, the ruffian speedily found But as Rowland sprung to the helm, and gave the signal 


a watery grave. It was a spring-tide at half-ebb; for pursuit, a roar like a volley of ordinance was heard 
and the current, which was running fast and furious- aloft, and the wind again burst its bondage. A moment 
ly, bore him instantly away. While the strife raged before, the surface of the stream was black as ink. It 
between the principals, the watermen in the larger was now whitening, hissing, and seething like an enor- 
wherry were occupied in stemming the force of the mous cauldron. The blast once more swept over the 


torrent, and endeavouring to keep the boats they had agitated river; whirled off the sheets of foam, scattered 
lashed together stationary. Owing to this cireum- them far and wide in rain-drops, and, left the raging 


stance, Mr. Wood’s boat, impelled alike by oar and 
tide, shot past the mark at which it aimed; and, be- 
fore it could be again brought about, the struggle had 
terminated. 
have the advantage in the conflict. Neither comba- 
tant could use his sword: and in strength the fugi- 
tive was evidently superior to his antagonist. The) 
boat rocked violently with the struggle. Had it not 
been lashed to the adjoining wherry, it must have! 
been upset, and have precipitated the opponents into| 
the water. Rowland felt himself sinking beneath the 
powerful grasp of his enemy. He called to the other 
attendant, who held the torch. Understanding the 
appeal, the man snatched his master’s sword from his 


For a few minutes, Darrell seemed to)! 


torrent blacker than before. The gale had become a 
hurricane; that hurricane was the most terrible that 
ever laid waste our city. Destruction everywhere marked 
its course. Steeples toppled, and towers reeled beneath 
its fury. Trees were torn up by the roots; many houses 
were levelled to the ground; others were unroofed ; the 
leads on the churches were ripped off, and “ shrivelled 
up like scrolls of parchment.” Nothing on land or 
water was spared by the remorseless gale. Most of the 
vessels lying in the river were driven from their moor- 
ings, dashed tumultuously against each other, or blown 
ashore. All was darkness, horror, confusion, ruin. Men 
fled ‘from their tottering habitations, and returned to 
them scared by greater dangers. The end of the world 
seemed at hand. 


grasp, and passed it through Darrell’s body. The At this time of universal havoc and despair.—when 
next moment, a heavy plunge told that the fugitive 41) London quaked at the voice of the storm,—the car- 
had been consigned to the waves. penter, who was exposed to its utmost fury, fared better 

Darrell, however, rose again instantly; and, though than might have been anticipated. The boat in which 
mortally wounded, made a desperate effort to regain the jie rode was not overset. Fortunately, her course had 
boat. been shifted immediately after the rescue of the child; 

“My child!” he groaned faintly. and, in consequence of this movement, she received the 

“ Well reminded,” answered Rowland, who had wit- gr.t shock of the hurricane, which blew from the south- 
nessed his struggles with a smile of gratified vengeance; wot upon her stern. Her head dipped deeply into the 
“I had forgotton the accursed imp in this confusion. yrrent, and she narrowly escaped being swamped. Right- 
Take it,” he cried, lifting the babe from the bottom of the ing, however, instantly afterwards, she scudded with the 
boat, and flinging it towards its unfortunate father. greatest rapidity over the boiling waves, to whose mercy 

The child fell within a short distance of Darrell, who she was now entirely abandoned. On this fresh outburst 
hearing the splash, struck out in that direction, and caught oF the storm, Wood threw himself instinctively into the 
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bottom of the boat, and clasping the little orphan to his 
breast, endeavored to prepare himself to meet his fate. 

While he was thus occupied, he felt a rough grasp upon 
his arm, and presently afterwards Ben’s lips approached 
close to hisear. ‘The waterman sheltered his mouth with 
his hand while he spoke, or his voice would have been 
carried away by the violence of the blast. 

“It’s all up, master,” groaned Ben; “ nothin’ short of 
a merracle can save us. The boat's sure to run foul o’ 
the bridge; and if she ‘scapes stavin’ above, she'll be 
swamped to a sartainty below. There'll be a fall of 
above twelve foot o’ water, and think o’ that on a night 
as ‘ud blow a whole fleet to the devil.” 

Mr. Wood dd think of it, and groaned aloud. 

“ Heaven help us!” he exclaimed; “we were mad to 
neglect the old sailor’s advice.” 

“That's what troubles me,” rejoined Ben. “T tell 
"ee what, master, if you're more fortinate nor I am, and 
get ashore, give old saltwater your fare. I pledged my 
thumb that, dead or alive, I'd pay the wager if I lost; 
and [ should like to be as good as my word.” 











“TI will—I will,” replied Wood hastily. “Was that 
thunder?” he faltered, as a terrible clap was heard over- 
head. 

“No: it’s only a fresh gale,” Ben returned: “hark ! 
now it comes.” 

“Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable sinners!” ejacu- 
lated Wood, as a fearful gust dashed the water over 
the side of the boat, deluging him with spray. 

The hurricane had now reached its climax. The blast} 
shrieked as if exulting in its wrathful mission. Stunning! 
and continuous, the din seemed almosi to take away the) 
power of hearing. He who had faced the gale, would have | 
been instantly stifled. Piercing through every crevice in| 
the clothes, it, in some cases, tore them from the wearer's) 
limbs, or from his grasp. It penetrated the skin ; benumb-| 
ed the flesh; paralysed the faculties. The intense dark-| 
ness added to the terror of the storm. ‘The destroying) 
angel hurried by, shrouded in his gloomiest apparel. None | 
saw, though all felt his presence, and heard the thunder 
of his voice. Imagination, coloured by the obscurity, 
peopled the air with phantoms. A thousand steeds ap-| 
peared to be trampling aloft, charged with the work of 
devastation. Awful shapes seemed to flit by, borne on) 
the wings of the tempest, animating and directing its fury. | 
The actual danger was lost sight of in these wild appre- 
hensions ; and many timorous beings were scared beyond 
reason’s verge by the excess of their fears. 

A moment afterwards, he was roused from the stupor| 
of despair into which he had sunk by the voice of Ben,| 
who roared in his ear, “ The bridge !—the bridge !” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 





Loxpown, at the period of this history, boasted only a| 


sinzle bridge. But that bridge was more remarkable than) 


tors. In olden days, it boasted a chapel, dedicated to Saint 
Thomas ; beneath which there was a crypt curiously con- 
structed amid the arches, where “ was sepultured Peter 
the Chaplain of Colechurch, who began the Stone Bridge 
at London :” and it still boasted an edifice, (though now 
in rather a tumbledown condition) which had once vied 
with a palace,—we mean Nonesuch House. The other 
buildings stood close together in rows; and so valuable 
was every inch of room accounted, that, in many cases, 
cellars, and even habitable apartments, were constructed 


jin the solid masonry of the piers. 


Old London Bridge (the grandsire of the present erec- 
tion) was supported on nineteen arches, each of which 


Would a Rialto make for depth and height! 


The arches stood upon enormous piers; the piers on star- 
lings, or jetties, built far out into the river to break the 


| force of the tide. 


Roused by Ben's warning, the carpenter looked up, and 
could just perceive the dusky outline of the bridge, loom- 
ing through the darkness, and rendered indistinctly visible 
by the many lights that twinkled from the windows of the 
lofty houses. As he gazed at these lights, they suddenly 
seemed to disappear, and a tremendous shock was felt 
throughout the frame of the boat. Wood started to his 
feet. He found that the skiff had been dashed against one 
of the buttresses of the bridge. 

“ Jump!” cried Ben, in a voice of thunder. 

Wood obeyed. His fears supplied him with unwonted 
vigour. Though the starling was more than two feet 
above the level of the water, he alighted with his little 
charge—which he had never for an instant quitted—in 
safety upon it. 

Poor Ben was not so fortunate. Just as he was pre- 
paring to follow, the wherry containing Rowland and his 
men, which had drifted in their wake, was dashed against 
his boat. The violence of the collision nearly threw him 
backwards, and caused him to swerve as he sprang. His 
foot touched the rounded edge of the starling, and glanced 
off, precipitating him into the water. As he fell, he caught 
at the projecting masonry. But the stone was slippery ; 
and the tide, which here began to feel the influence of the 
fall, was running with frightful velocity. He could not 
make good his hold. But, uttering a loud cry, he was 
swept away by the headlong torrent. 

Mr. Wood heard the cry. But his own situation was 
too perilous to admit of his rendering any assistance to the 
ill-fated waterman. He fancied, indeed, that he beheld a 
figure spring upon the starling at the moment when the 
boats came in contact; but as he could perceive no one 
near him, he concluded he must have been mistaken. 

In order to make Mr. Wood's present position, and sub- 
sequent proceedings fully intelligible, it may be necessary 
to give some notion of the shape and structure of the plat- 
form on which he had taken refuge. It has been said that 
the pier of each arch, or lock of Old London Bridge, was 
defended from the force of the tide by a huge projecting 
spur called a starling. These starlings varied in width 
according to the bulk of the pier they surrounded. But 
they were all pretty nearly of the same length, and built 


any the metropolis now possesses. Covered with houses, | somewhat after the model of a boat, having extremities as 


from one end to the other, this reverend and picturesque | 


structure presented the appearance of a street across the 
Thames. It was as if Gracechurch Street, with all its 
shops, its magazines, and ceas*less throng of passengers, 
were stretched from the Middlesex to the Surry shore. 
The houses were older; the shops gloomier ; and the tho- 
rouchfare narrower, it is true: but the bustle, the crowd, 


the street-like air was the same. Then the bridge had) 
} 


all ancient gateways ought to be,) with the heads of trai-| 


arched gateways, bristling with spikes, and garnished (as 


sharp and pointed as the keel of a canoe. Cased and rib- 
bed with stone, and braced with horizontal beams of timber, 
the piles, which formed the foundation of these jetties, had 
resisted the strong encroachments of the current for cen- 
turies. Some of them are now buried at the bottom of 
the Thames. The starling, on which the carpenter stood, 
was the fourth from the Surrey shore. ‘It might be three 
yards in width, and a few more in length ; but was cover- 
ed with ooze and slime, and the waves continually broke 
over it. The transverse spars before-mentioned were as 
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slippery as ice; and the hollows between them were filled 
ankle-deep with water. 

The carpenter threw himself flat upon the starling to 
avoid the fury of the wind. But in this posture he fared 


jhim. It was still possible the child might be in safety. 
And so bitterly did the carpenter reproach himself with 
his neglect, that he resolved, at all risks, to go back in 
jsearch of it. Acting upon this humane determination, he 


worse than ever. If he ran less risk of being blown over,| impelled himseli slowly backwards,—for he did not dare 
he stood a much greater chance of being washed off or| to face the blast,—and with incredible labour and fatigue 
stifled. As he lay on his back, he fancied himself gradu-| reached the crevice. His perseverance was amply reward- 
ally slipping off the platform. Springing to his feet in anjed. The child was still safe. It lay undisturbed in the 
ecstacy of terror, he stumbled and had well nigh realized | remotest corner of the recess. 

his worst apprehensions, He, next, tried to clamber up| So overjoyed was the carpenter with the successful issue 
the flying buttresses and soflits of the pier, in the hope of of his undertaking, that he scarcely paused a moment to 


reaching some of the windows and other apertures with 
which, as a man-of-war is studded with port-holes, the 
sides of the bridge were pierced. 
was speedily abandoned ; and, nerved by despair, the car- 
penter resolved to hazard an attempt, from the execution, 
almost from the contemplation, of which he had hitherto 
shrunk. ‘This was to pass under the arch, along the nar- 
row ledge of the starling, and, if possibie, attain the eastern 
platform, where, protected by the bridge, he would sufier 
less from the excessive violence of the gale. 

Assured, if he remained much longer where he was. he 
would inevitably perish, Wood recommended himself to 
the protection of Heaven, and began his perilous course. 
Carefully sustaining the child which, even in that terrible 
extremity, he had not the heart to abandon, he fell upon 
his knees, and, guiding himself with his right hand, crept 
slowly on. He had scarcely entered the the arch, when 
the indraught was so violent, and the noise of the wind so 
dreadful and astounding, that he almost determined to re- 
linquish the undertaking. But the love of life prevailed 
over his fears. He went on. 


But this wild scheme | 


recruit himself; but, securing the child, set out upon his 
return. Retracing his steps, he arrived, without further 
accident, at the eastern platform of the starling. As he 
| anticipated, he was here comparatively screened from the 
|fury of the wind; and when he gazed upon the roaring 
fall beneath him, visible through the darkness in a glisten- 
ing sheet of foam, his heart overflowed with gratitude for 
his providential deliverance. 

| As he moved about upon the starling, Mr. Wood be- 
leame sensible that he was not alone. Some one was 
istanding beside him. ‘This, then, must be the person 
'whom he had seen spring upon the western platform at 
the time of the collision between the boats. The carpen- 
lter well knew, from the obstacle which had interfered 
| with his own progress, that the unknown could not have 
|passed through the same lock as himself. But he might 
have crept along the left side of the pier, and beneath 
the further arch; whereas, Wood, as we have seen, took 
‘his course upon the right. The darkness prevented the 
| carpenter from discerning the features or figure of the 
|stranger; and the ceaseless din precluded the possibility 


The ledge, along which he crawled, was about a foot!of holding any communication by words with him. 
wide. In length the arch exceeded seventy feet. To the) Wood, however, made known his presence to the in- 


poor carpenter it seemed an endless distance. When by | dividual by laying his hand upon his shoulder. The 
: But his 


slow and toilsome efforts, he had arrived midway, some-|stranger started at the touch, and spoke. 


It was a huge| words were borne away by the driving wind. 
Finding all attempts at conversation with his compan- 
ion in misfortune in vain, Wood, in order to distract 


thing obstructed his further progress. 
stone placed there by some workmen occupied in repairing | 
the structure. Cold drops stood upon Wood’s brow, as | 
he encountered this obstacle. To return was impossible,| his thoughts, looked up at the gigantic structure, stand- 
—to raise himself certain destruction. He glanced down-| ing, like a wall of solid darkness, before him. What 
wards at the impetuous torrent, which he could perceive|was his transport on perceiving that a few yards above 
shooting past him with lightning swiftness in the gloom. | him a light was burning. The carpenter did not hesi- 
He listened to the thunder of the fall now mingling with|tate a moment. He took a handful of the gravelly 
the roar of the blast; and, driven almost frantic by what|mud, with which the platform was covered, and threw 
he heard and saw, he pushed with all his force against the|the small pebbles, one by one, towards the gleam. A 
stone. To his astonishment and delight, it yielded to the! pane of glass was shivered by each stone. The signal 
pressure, toppled over the ledge, and sank. Such was the|of distress was evidently understood. The light disap- 


hubbub, and tumult around him, that the carpenter could 
not hear its plunge into the flood. His course, however, 
was no longer interrupted, and be crept on. 

After encountering other dangers, and being twice com- 
pelled to fling himself flat upon his face to avoid slipping 
from the wet and slimy pathway, he was at length about 
to emerge from the lock when, to his inexpressible horror, 
he found he had lost the child! 

All the blood in his veins rushed to his heart, and he 
shook in every limb as he made this discovery. A species 
of vertigo seized him. His brain reeled. He fancied that 
the whole fabric of the bridge was cracking overhead,— 
that the arch was tumbling upon him,—that the torrent 
was swelling around him, whirling him off, and about to 
bury him in the deafening abyss. He shrieked with agony, 
and clung with desperate tenacity to the roughened stones. 
But calmer thoughts quickly succeeded. On taxing his 
recollection, the whole circumstance rushed to mind with 
painful distinctness. He remembered that, before he at- 
tempted to dislodge the stone, he had placed the child in a 
cavity of the pier, which the granite mass had been intend- 
ed to fill, This obstacle being removed, in his eagerness 
to proceed, he had forgotten to take his little charge with 
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peared. The window was shortly after opened, and a 
rope ladder, with a lighted horn lantern attached to it, 
let down. 

Wood grasped his cormpanion’s arm to attract his 
attention to this unexpected means of escape. The ladder 
was now within reach. Both advanced towards it, 
when, by the light of the lantern, Wood beheld, in the 
countenance of the stranger, the well-remembered and 
stern features of Rowland. 

The carpenter trembled; for he perceived Rowland’s 
gaze fixed first upon the infant, and then on himself. 

“Tt is her child!” shrieked Rowland, in a voice heard 
above the howling of the tempest, “risen from this 
roaring abyss to torment me. Its parents have perished. 
And shall their wretched offspring live to blight my 
hopes, and blast my fame? Never!” And, with these 
words, he grasped Wood by the throat, and despite 
his resistance, dragged him to the very verge of the 
platform. 

At this juncture, a thundering crash was heard against 
the side of the bridge. A stack of chimneys on the house 
above them, had yielded to the storm, and descended in 





a shower of bricks and stones. 
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When the carpenter a moment afterwards stretched it,—an individual, whose swarthy features recalled to the 
out his hand, searcely knowing whether he was alive carpenter one of his tormentors of the previous night, 
or dead, he found himself alone. The fatal shower,' collared him, and, with bitter imprecations, accused him 
from which he and his little charge escaped yninjured,| of stealing his child. In vain Wood protested his inno- 
had stricken his assailant, and precipitated him into the cence. ‘The ruffian’s companions took his part; and the 
boiling gulf. infant, in all probability, would have been snatched from 
“It's an ill wind that blows nobody good,” thought its preserver, if a portion of the fabric near which they 
the carpenter, turning his attention to the child, whose were standing had not, by its sudden fall, dispersed his 
feeble struggles and, cries proclaimed that, as yet, life persecutors, and set him at liberty. 
had not been extinguished by the hardships it had) He, then, took to his heels, and never once looked be- 
undergone. “ Poor little creature!” he muttered, press-| hind him till he reached his own dwelling in Wych Street. 
ing it tenderly to his breast, as he grasped the rope His wife met him at the door, and into her hands he de- 
and clambered up to the window: “ if thou hast, indeed, | livered his little charge. 
lost both thy parents, as that terrible man said just now, | 
thou art not wholly friendless and deserted; for I myself 
will be a father to thee! And, in memory of this dreadful 
night, and the death trom which I have been the means of 
preserving thee, thou shalt bear the name of Tuames 
Danreci.” From the Quarterly Review. 
No sooner had Wood crept through the window, than} STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE JEWS. 
nature gave way, and he fainted. On coming to himself, | : 4 
he found he had been wrapped in a blanket and put to bed | Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. By Lord 
with a couple of hot bricks to his feet. His first inquiries | Lindsay —London, 2 vols. 8vo., 1838. 
were concerning the child, and he was delighted to find | We have 


END OF THE FIRST EPOCH. 


Ovr lot is cast in very wonderful times. 


that it still lived and was doing well. Every care had 
been taken of it, as well as of himself, by the humane in- 
mates of the house in which he had sought shelter. 
About noon next day, he was able to move; and the 
gale having abated, he set out homewards with his little | 
charge. 
The city presented a terrible picture of devastation. 


reached, as it were, Mount Pisgah in our march; and we 
may discern from its summit the dim, though certain out- 
lines of coming events. The tide of action seems to be 
rolling back from the west to the east ; a spirit, akin to that 
of Moses, when he beheld the Land of Promise in faith 
and joy, is rising up among the nations ;—whatever con- 
cerns the Holy Land is heard and read with lively inte- 
rest ; its scenery, its antiquities, its past history and future 


London Bridge had suffered a degree less than most 


, << .| 
places; but it was almost choked up with fallen stacks of 


glories engage alike the traveller and the divine—hundreds 


chimneys, broken beams of timber, and shattered tiles, | of strangers now tread the sacred soil for one that visited 
The houses overhung in a frightful manner, and looked as/ it in former days; Jerusalem is once more a centre of at- 


if the next gust would precipitate them into the river. | traction ; the curious and the devout flock annually thither 


With great difficulty, Wood forced a path through the|from all parts of America and Europe, accomplishing in 
ruins. Itwasa work of noslight danger, for every instant| their laudable pursuit the promise ot God to the beloved 
a wall, or fragment of a building, came crashing to the|City ; ‘whereas thou hast been forsaken and hated so that 
ground. ‘Thames Street was wholly impassable. Men|no man went through thee, I will make thee an eternal ex- 
were going hither and thither with barrows, and ladders, |cellency, the joy of many generations.’* 

and ropes, removing the rubbish, and trying to supportthe| It would indeed be surprising if the wide diffusion of 
tottering habitations, Gracechurch Street was entirely | knowledge among all classes of the civilized world did not 
deserted, except by a few stragglers, whose curiosity got|create a wider diffusion of interest for the history and 
the better of their fears; or who, like the carpenter, were| localities of Palestine. All that can delight the eye, and 
compelled to proceed along it. The tiles lay a foot thick| feed the imagination is lavished over its surface; the 
in the road. In some cases, they were ground almost to|lovers of scenery can find there every form and variety of 
powder; in others, driven deeply into the earth, as if dis-| landscape ; the snowy heights of Lebanon with its cedars, 
The roofs and gables|the valley of Jordan, the mountains of Carmel, Tabor, and 
The signs of| Hermon, and the waters of Gallilee, are as beautiful as in 
Here and | the days when David sang their praise, and far more inte- 


charged from a piece of ordinance. 
of many of the houses had been torn off. 
the shops were carried to incredible distances. 


there, a building might be seen with the doors and windows! 
driven in, and all access to it prevented by the heaps of 
bricks and tilesherds. 

Through this confusion the carpenter struggled on —| 
now ascending, now descending the different mountains 
of rubbish that beset his path, at the imminent peril | 
of his life and limbs, until he arrived in Fleet Street. | 


resting by the accumulation of reminiscences. The land, 
unbroken by the toils of the husbandman, yet ‘ enjoys her 
sabbaths ;’ but Esheol, Bashan, Sharon, and Gilead are 
still there, and await but the appointed hour (so we may 
gather from every narrative) to sustain their millions ; to 
flow, as of old, with milk and honey; to become once 
more ‘a land of brooks of waters, of fountains and depths 
that spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat and 


The hurricane appeared to have raged in this quarter | 
with tenfold fury. Mr. Wood scarcely knew where | barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, and of 
he was. The old aspect of the place was gone. In | oil-olive ;’t and to resume their ancient and rightful titles, 
lieu of the substantial habitations which he had gazed on|*the garden of the Lord,’ and ‘the glory of all lands’. 
overnight, he beheld a row of falling scatfoldings, for such | What numberless recollections are crowded upon every 
they seemed. ‘footstep of the sacred soil! Since the battle of the five 
it was a dismal and depressing sight to see a great city |kings against four, recorded in the-14th chapter of Gene- 
thus suddenly overthrown ; and the carpenter was deeply | sis, nearly two thousand years before the time of our Sa- 
aflected by the spectacle. As usual, however, on the oc-| viour, until the wars of Napoleon, eighteen hundred years 
casion of any great calamity, a crowd was traversing the after it, this narrow but wonderful region has never ceased 
streets, whose sole object was plunder. While involved |to be the stage of remarkable events. If, for the sake of 
in this crowd near Temple Bar,—where the thoronghfare | —— — : ———_—— 
was most dangerous oan the masses of ruin that impeded * Isaiah Ix. 15. t Deut. viii.7. 
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brevity, we omit the enumeration of spots signalised by; Their naked feet trod on the dusty way, 

the exploits of the children of Israel, to which, however, | Following th ensample of their zealous guide, 

a traveller may be guided by Holy Writ with all the mi- | Their scarfs, their crests, their plumes, and feathers gay, 

nuteness and accuracy of a road-book, we shall yet be en-| They quickly doft, and willing laid aside, 

gaged by the scenes of many brilliant and romantic| Their moulten hearts their wonted pride allay ; 

achievements of the ancient and modern world :—Take | Along their watery cheeks warm tears down slide.’* 

the plain of Esdraelon alone, the ancient valley of Jez- 

reel, a scanty spot of twenty-five miles long, and varying) Among the many travellers of modern days, who have 

from six to fourteen in breadth : yet more recollections are Contributed to our knowledge of the interesting regions 

called up here than suffice for the annals of many nations. dignified by events recorded in Holy Writ, a prominent 

Here by the banks of ‘that ancient river, the river Kishon,’ place must be assigned to the young nobleman, whose 

‘the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,’ the ob-| work is mentioned at the head of this article. Lord Lind- 

ject of the immortal song of Deborah and Barak ; and | S@y 5 abilities and accomplishments are of a high order : 

here too is Megiddo, signalised by the death of the ‘good | spirit of inquiry, and a glowing enthusiasm have been 

Josiah.’ Each year, in a long succession of time, brought aided by various knowledge, and refined by a sincere piety. 

fresh events; the armies of Antiochus and of Rome, Egyp- He exhibits a considerable store both of ancient and 

tians, Persians, ‘Turks, and Arabs, the fury of the Sara-| modern learning ; but his draughts of Helicon have been 

cens, and the mistaken piety of the crusaders, have found, @bundantly tempered by 

in their turn, the land ‘as the garden of Eden before them, ‘Siloa’s brook that flow’d 

and have left it a desolate wilderness.’ Nor did it escape Fast by the Oracle of God’ 

the ferocious gripe of the revolutionary war: the arch de- ae OF See eee OS ns 

stroyer of mankind sent his armies thither under the com-|having gone out in the perseverance and devotion of a 

mand of General Kleber, and in 1799 gave the last me-| pilgrim, he has felt and recorded what he saw, with the 

morial of blood to these devoted plains. ee wisdom of a philosopher, and the faith of an enlightened 
But how small and transitory are all such reminiscences) (hristian. 

to those which must rivet the attention and feelings of the) But we are not prepared to recommend the book as 

pious believer! If Johnson could regard that man as lit-| faultless, either in composition or reasoning. It does not, 

tle to be envied who could stand unmoved on Iona, or jn fact, lay claim to any originality in views or discovery. 

Marathon, or any spot dignified by wisdom, bravery, or Whenever the noble Lord, following in the track of pre- 

virtue, what must we say of one who cared not to tread | ceding writers, draws inferences from their collections, he 

Mount Zion or Calvary, or could behold with unmoisten- | js mostly correct ; but deserting the beaten path of received 

ed eye, | Opinion, and entering upon those points of antiquity, which 

| hold out an advantage to the speculatist, (inasmuch as where 


‘ Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross ?’* 


We have heard, indeed, that few persons can contem- 
plate the Holy City for the first time without emotion :| 
not long ago it was brought to our knowledge that two} 
young men, (and they not especially serious) on arriving | 
within sight of its walls and mountains, struck by the 
religio loci, ‘How dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven,’+ 
slipped involuntarily from their camels, and fell into an 
attitude of adoration. Tasso has well seized this charac- 
teristic sentiment, and in all the truth of nature, has 
vividly described the feelings of the crusaders, when their 
armies came in view of the long desired Jerusalem : 


‘Swiftly they march’d, yet were not tired thereby, 
For willing minds make heaviest burdens light. 
But when the gliding sun was mounted high, 
Jerusalem (behold) appeared in sight ; 

Jerusalem they view, they see, they spy, 
Jerusalem with merry noise they greet, 

With joyful shouts, and acclamations sweet. 


To that delight which their first sight did breed, 
That pleased so the summit of their thought, 

A deep repentance did forthwith succeed, 

That reverend fear, and trembling with it brought. 
Scantly they durst their feeble eyes dispreed 

Upon that town, where Christ was sold and bought, 
Where for our sins he faultless suffer’d pain, 
There where he died, and where he lived again. 


* First part of King Henry IV. 
t Gen. xxviii. 17. 





nothing can be proved or disproved, an audacious theorist 
can only be contradicted,) he meets with the fate of the 
mechanician in Rasselas, whose wings, though of no use 
in the air, sustained him in the water; so Lord Lindsay’s 
learning, though insufficient to waft him through these 
obscure and inaccessible heights, saves him from the charge 
of ignorance, or wanton speculation. 

The familiarity and ease of domestic correspondence 
preclude many of the graces and accuracies of composi- 
tion; and we should be sorry to criticise severely the 
thoughts and expressions of private life; but we cannot 
repress a gentle hint that he is vastly too fond of an atti- 
tude in his writing : frequently when the time is come for 
a sentiment, he throws himself, like a dancing master, into 
the first position, and pours forth a passage, excellent in- 
deed in its spirit and observations, but florid and verbose 
enough for an Irish reporter. There are ‘ and ohs’ in suf- 
ficient number to supply a six months’ corrrespondence to 
a whole boarding-school of young ladies. We hope that 
in all the ensuing editions which this work richly deserves, 
the noble author will take care that his manly and vigo- 
rous thoughts be not attenuated and disgraced by the ex- 
pressions of a sickly novelist. 

The first letter is dated from Gibraltar, in November, 
1836: his lordship then proceeded to Egypt, sailed up the 
Nile, and surveyed every thing that is offered to the notice 
of the traveller in that land of artificial wonders. He 
passed afterwards into Arabia, followed the journeying of 
the children of Israel, ascended Mount Sinai, and traced 
them through ‘that great and terrible wilderness ;’ visited 
the gulf of Akaba, and arrived by safe and easy journeys 
at Mount Seir and the instructive ruins of Petra. His 
course then lay through Hebron to Jerusalem, successive- 
ly through every place of note in the Holy Land and the 
adjacent parts—Palmyra, Baalbec, Lebanon, and Damas- 


* Fairfax’s Tasso, Canto iii. 3. 6. 7. 
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cus; whence he dates his last letter, in July, 1837, per-| 
haps one of the longest letters upon record, comprising, = 
it does, all the intermediate pages of an octavo volume, 
from 60 to 235! 

At Alexandria he visited the catacombs: ‘over the 
door-way,’ he says, ‘ we found traces of the orb, or globe, 
with wings, that Dr. Clarke mentions,’ . . . ‘ we saw the 
same emblem over both doors of the vestibule,’—( vol. i. p. 
30.) This reminded him, he adds, of the address of Isaiah 
to Ethiopia,—* Woe to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia.’* It is not im- 
possible that the character of the emblem, and the language 
of the prophet, may be in some manner related; the quo- 
tation, at least is aptly applied. This prophecy is confess- 
edly most difficult and obscure, and engaged the vigorous 
intellect of Bishop Horsley, whose interpretation of it is 
peculiarly interesting in the present position of eastern 
polities. ‘The stores of Egypt, however, are not yet ex- 
hausted for the illustration and evidence of Holy Writ. 

Though the work of Mr. Wilkinson has opened a mine 
of wisdom to every student of the Sacred Volume, much 
undoubtedly still remains in darkness ; and it is most pleas- 
ing and consolatory to believe, in these times of increasing 
scepticism, that an additional testimony to the truth of His 
own Book, from the excavations of Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine—yea, even from the very Mount on which the 
temple itself once stood, may have been reserved, by a mer- 
ciful and considerate Providence, against ‘a day of trouble, 
of rebuke, and of blasphemy.’ 

At Cairo, he was presented to that cross of tiger and | 
fox, Mahommed Ali; of whom so much has been already | 
said and written that we need not detain our readers by 
any extracts from Lord Lindsay’s description of him; we 
cannot withhold, however, an extract from the remarks of 
his companion, Mr. Ramsay, a young gentleman evidently 
of great promise, whose premature death by cholera, at 
Damaseus, Lord Lindsay has recorded with graceful and 
tender affection :—— 

‘He has,’ says Mr, Ramsay, ‘ drained the country of all 
the working men. He presses them as sailors, soldiers, 
workmen, &c., and nobody can be sure of his own securi- 
ty fora day.t His system appears to be infamous, and 
the change which has taken place in the general appear- 
ance of the country, within a few years, is said to be extra- 
ordinary. Every where the land is falling out of cultiva- 
tion, villages are deserted, houses falling to ruin, and the 
people disappearing. He taxes all the means of industry 
and of its improvement, and then taxes the product. Irmi- 
gation is the great means of cultivation and fertility; he 
therefore, charges fifteen dollars’ tax upon every Persian 
wheel; and as the people can find a way of avoiding it by 
manual labour, raising the water in a very curious way 
by the pole and the bucket, he lays a tax of seven dollars 
and a half even on that simple contrivance. He then, in 
the character of universal land proprietor in his dominions, 
orders what crop shall be sown, herein consulting his own 
interest solely, in direct opposition to that of his people. | 
He settles the price of the crop, at which the cultivator is 
obliged to sell it to him, for he can sell it to no one else ; 
and, if he wishes to keep any himself, he is obliged to buy 
it back from government at the new rate which the Pasha 








* Isaiah xviii. 1. 

¢ We have now before us an extract from a letter just 
received, and dated Alexandria. ‘The Pacha,’ says the 
writer, ‘has completely drained the population to raise an 
army, which he is unable to pay---it is a very rare thing to 
see here an able-Lodied mun. The public works are car- 
ried on by (fle Loys and girls. Self-mutilation has been 


so resorted to that the Pacha has levied a regiment of one- 
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has fixed for its sale, of course many per cent. dearer than 
when he bought it. Numberless are his little tricks for 
saving money ; ¢. g. when he has to receive money it has 
always to be paid in advance ; taxes, particularly, he col- 
lects always just before the plague breaks out, so that, 
though the people die, he has their money ; in paying the 
troops and others, it is vice versa—he pays after date and 
gains also upon deaths. 

*We have heard much at home of the reforming, en- 
lightened spirit of Mahommed Adi, but what is it founded 
on! it looks more like a great and sudden blaze before the 
whole is extinguished and falls into total darkness; and 
whether this is to happen at his death or before, seems the 
only question: it seems not to be far distant.’—vol. i. 
p. 43. 

‘Query,’ says Dr. Wolfe, in his last published journal, 
‘is not Mahommed Ali, after all, the cruel lord mentioned 
in Isaiah as the predicted ruler over Egypt ?’* If he be not 
so, woe to the unhappy country; for well may we say to 
him, like the impoverished servants of Pharaoh. ‘ Know- 
est thou not yet that the land of Egypt is destroyed ?’t 
But Mohammed Ali, and his own ferocious son-in-law, 
Ibrahim Pacha, though terrible to their own, are mild as 
sucking doves towards independent Europeans ; their sav- 
age violence has opened Egypt and Syria to the traveller 
from distant lands, and rendered his journey easy and se- 
cure. How long this state of things may last no one can 
foresee ; but their rule, which has, up to the present time, 
evidently fulfilled an order of Providence, by unfolding to 
our view all the scenes and localities of Holy Writ, may, 
perhaps, be in a course to prepare those regions of the East 
for other yet wider and more important changes. 

We are next introduced to the magician—first made 
known by the oral reports of Lord Prudhoe and Major 
Felix. ‘He succeeded,’ says his lordship, ‘in the first 
person we called for, but failed egregiously in all the oth- 
ers.’ (p. 64.) .. ‘Itis but fair to state,’ he adds, 
‘that our Arab Glendower attributed the failure to its being 
Ramadan.” Daniel Lambert was summoned, and appear- 
ed a thin man, and Miss Biffin rejoiced in arms and legs. 
It may be very fair to state the alleged reason of his fail- 
ure; but we cannot quite discern the force of it; unless 
it be that the magician, conceiving the Ramadan to be uni- 
versal, believed also that so rigorous a fast would reduce 
any mussulman of conscience from the largest to the smal- 
lest dimensions. This subject, however, has been so often 
handled, and by ourselves also—(see the fifty-ninth volume 
of this journal)—in the review we took of Mr. Lane’s 
work on Modern Egypt, that we shall not dwell upon it 
here. These unholy practitioners have deceived many 
not silly men, and beguiled them into a notion of the ex- 
ercise of supernatural power; but now that inquiry is 
afloat, their secret will speedily be discovered, and sink 
from the ‘ bad eminence’ of devilry to the bathos of a con- 
jurer’s trick. 

Lord Lindsay’s acquaintance with the magician was a 
very fit preparation for his acquaintance with Caviglia—both 
are students of the black art ; but this singular man, whose 
services in antiquarian discovery are fully recorded in our 
19th volume, has added to the pursuit of what we may 
not know, a very zealous pursuit of what we cannot know ; 
—he discerns in the sphinx an emblem of the doctrine of 
man’s regeneration, as explained by our Saviour to Nico- 
demus in the third chapter of St. John; and on the doc- 
trines of Christianity— 

‘ As a foundation, he has reared a pyramid of the most 
extraordinary mysticism—astrology, magnetism, magic 
(his familiar studies,) its corner stones; while on each 
face of the airy vision he sees inscribed in letters of light, 





* Isaiah xix. 4. 





eyed soldiers. 





+ Exodus x. 7, 
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invisible to all but himself, elucidatory texts of Scripture, | 
which he read off to us, with undoubting confidence, in 
support of his positions.’—p. 84. 

Of this singular compound of contradictory principles, 
his Lordship observes, that— 

‘ Living as he has done, so solitary, I should rather say, 
in such society as that of the old Pharaohs of Egypt, their 
pyramids his home, and that strange enigma of a sphinx 
his fellow-watcher at their feet, he has become, to use his 
own expression, “ tout a fait pyramidale” in dress, feature, 
manner, thought, and language. We are told that in 
Ceylon there are insects that take the shape and colour of 
the branch or leaf they feed upon—Caviglia seems to par- 
take of their nature, he is really assimilating to a pyramid. | 
His history is very curious; “ As a young man,” he told 
us this evening, “je lisais Voltaire, Jean Jaques, Diderot— 
et je me croyais philosophe”—he came to Egypt—the 
Pyramids, Moses, and the Holy Scriptures converted him, 
“et maintenant,” said he, “je suis tout Biblique.” ’— 
p- 82. 

And Mr. Ramsay adds : 

‘Caviglia told me that he had pushed his studies in 
magic, animal magnetism, &c., to an extent which had 
nearly killed him—-to the very verge, he said of what is 
forbidden to man to know; and it was only the purity of 
his intentions which saved him. He told me he could 
have the power of performing all the magical rites formerly 
practised.’—p. 85. 

‘We cannot repress our surprise that the noble Lord 
should have ascribed the virtues of humility and religious 
veneration to a savant who had disclosed such a picture of 
himself : 

*I have seldom,’ he says, ‘ met with a man so thorough- 
ly imbued with the Bible; the saving truths of the gospel 

he seems to cling to them, and to love our blessed 
Saviour with the simplicity of a child.’---p. 84. 

‘Je suis tout Biblique,’ indeed! Lord Lindsay might 
truly have appropriated that character; but with what 
eyes can the sorcerer read the awful words of Moses, ‘ the 
secret things belong unto the Lord our God: but those 
things which are revealed belong unto us and to our chil- 
dren? (Deut. xxix. 29.) Dr. Wolfe, we think, has 
classed him more correctly in his last journal : 

‘It is remarkable that Egypt has been, in several ages, 
the seat of mystical philosophy ; once that of the Essenes, 
then Philo the Jew, Pythagoras, and now Caviglia.’— 

» 4. 

, This study of mysticism may make some mad, some 
infidel, and many foolish, but wisdom it will confer upon 
no one, 

The account of Lord Lindsay’s journey to Upper 
Egypt, and of his visits to all those ancient cities of the 
Nile, is highly entertaining; the letters are lively and in- 
structive, enriched by notes and copious extracts from 
various authors, which he has done well to throw into the 
form of an appendix so as to preserve the narrative in an 
unbroken tissue. But our time will not allow us to tarry 
longer in these parts; we must hasten, like the Israelites, 
to traverse the Red Sea, and share those feelings of 
enthusiasm which Lord Lindsay thus admirably des- 
cribes :— 

‘We crossed in about half an hour. I read the sublime 
description of the passage of the Israelites, the song of 
Moses, and the seventy-seventh Psalm, with the scene 
before my eyes; for it was a little to the south of Suez 
that they crossed the Gulf. It was a strange and thrilling 
pleasure to look down on those waters, now so placid, and 
remember their division—to look up at that azure and 
spotless sky, and figure to one’s-self the cloud by day and 
the pillar of fire by night, that guided the chosen race to 
the Land of Promise.’—p. 306. 





Along the whole route these ancient events are attested 
by names which mark the places of the several transac- 
tions ; the hill near the spot where the Israelites entered 
the sea, is ‘still traditionally remembered in the Arabic 
name Ataka, or Deliverance ;’ on the other side a part of 
the country is called El Tih, ‘the desert of the wander- 
ing ;’ and the bitter well of Howara, the water of which 
Lord Lindsay found to be ‘excessively nauseous,’ he is 
convinced must be the Marah of Scripture sweetened by 
Moses. His guide assured him that ‘there was no other 
well on the coast, absolutely undrinkable.’ 

Having arrived at the point where the roads to Mount 
Sinai diverge, our travellers took the line by Wady 
Mokatteb, as having been the route of the Israelites—they 
entered Wady Taibi, and having passed through a forest 
of tarfa and wild date-trees, came at once on a noble 
prospect which Lord Lindsay has set before us in a pleasing 
passage :-— 

‘The bright sea suddenly burst on us, a sail in the 
distance, and the blue mountains of Africa beyond it—a 
lovely vista. But when we had fairly issued into the 
plain on the sea-shore, beautiful indeed, most beautiful was 
the view—the whole African coast, from Gebel Ataka to 
Gebel Krarreb, lay betore us, washed by the Red Sea—a 
vast amphitheatre of mountains, except the space where 
the waters were lost in distance between the Asiatic and 
Libyan promontories. It was the stillest hour of day ; the 
sun shone brightly, descending to “his palace in the 
occident”—the tide was coming in with its peaceful pen- 
sive murmurs, wave after wave. It was in this plain, 
broad and perfectly smooth from the mountains to the sea, 
that the Children of Israel encamped after leaving Elim. 
What a glorious scene it must then have presented! and 
how nobly those rocks, now so silent, must have re-echoed 
the song of Moses and its ever-returning chorus—“ Sing 
ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea!” ’"—p, 315. 

Though the noble lord has examined with learning and 
acuteness, the vexata questio of the locality of the Israel- 
itish encampment, and of the ‘real’ Sinai (pp. 344-359,) 
we had eather acquiesce ourselves (for the present at 
least,) and advise our readers to do the same, in long 
established tradition. We do not undervalue a geogra- 
phical accuracy, wherever it can be obtained ; but here, if 
it be possible, it is not necessary, for Lord Lindsay has 
well observed— . 

‘What after all avails the inquiry, if we think merely 
of the stage and not of the action performed on it? This 
is the wilderness of Sinai—there can be no doubt of that ; 
and whichever the individual mount was, every hill 
around heard the thunder, and quaked at the sound of the 
trumpet, waxing louder and louder as God descended in 
the cloud.’ 

The second volume is devoted entirely to an account of 
his wanderings in the Holy Land and the countries ad- 
jacent, inclusive of Petra. Although there may be little 
that is absolutely new, it is extremely entertaining—and 
superior, we think, to the first volume, as far more simple 
and easy. We are’not carried away by that Pegasus of 
speculation and eloquence which here and there is too 
strong for his amiable master—‘ We creep alow by ‘the 
earth,’ as is most fitting where the ‘ place whereon we are 
standing is holy ground.’ 

After a visit to Edom, and some of the Bedouin Arabs, 
which he has very graphically related, his lordship arrived 
in Judea. 

‘ We were now fairly,’ says he, ‘in the Land of Pro- 
mise, described by the spies (who must have entered it 
nearly by the same road as ourselves) as a land flowing 
with milk and honey ; we had cows’ milk that night to 
our tea.’ F 
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A very pleasing illustration, we think, of the bathos| ing the youth of its author, a justness of thought and feel- 
(though perhaps more so in the expression than in the|ing which would become the experience of maturer years. 
fact,) but which is amply redeemed by his picture of the} We infer, from a passage in his first volume (p. 237,) that 
Holy City : he has already contemplated a journey to the oriental 

‘Of Jerusalem,’ he writes, ‘I have but little to say ; we | possessions of the British crown. Although we shall be 
took no cicerones. ‘There is no mistaking the principal | most happy to receive such a narrative from the pen of the 
features of the scenery: Mount Zion, Mount Moriah, the| noble writer— nihil quod tetigit, non ornavit,—we sin- 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, down which the brook Kedron still | cerely hope that he will reserve some portion of his time 
flows during the rainy season, and the Mount of Olives, | for the service of his country at home. Great Britain in 
are recognised at once. ‘The Arab village Jilsan represents| these days has not ‘three hundred as good as he;’ she 

Siloam, and the waters of Siloa still flow fast by the oracle | will experience no scarcity of intelligent travellers. 
of God. A grove of eight magnificent and very ancient! Appended to the second volume is a letter from Mr. 
olive-trees at the foot of the mount, and near the bridge | Farren, late British Consul General at Damascus. The 
ever the Kedron, is pointed out as the Garden of Gethse-| services of this gentleman we believe to have been exceed- 
mane—occupying the very spot one’s eyes would turn to,| ingly valuable; most certainly this document bespeaks a 
looking up from the page of Scripture. It was the only high degree of judgment and information. But the con- 
imonkish legend I listened to. Throughout the Holy Land tents of it give rise to serious reflection: Syria is wasted 
we tried every spot pointed out as the scene of scriptural | by the blundering and ferocious tyranny of Mohammed 
events by the words of the Bible, the only safe guide-book | Ali; the land that once maintained whole nations like the 
in this land of ignorance and superstition, where a locality dust of the earth for multitude, is almost emptied of her 
has been assigned to every incident recorded in it—to the | people ; and her soil, already in a state of miserable neglect 
spot where the cock crew at St. Peter's denial of our| (unless his violence be checked,) will soon be entirely 
Saviour—nay, to the house of Dives in the parable. Yet, desolate, without hands to till it. Two great rivals, the 
while I question the truth, I would not impugn the poetry Sultan and his rebellious Pacha, are striving for the per- 
of some of these traditions, or deny that they add a pecu-| manent possession of a country, which misgovernment is 
liar and most thrilling interest to the scenes to which| tendering utterly worthless. Which of the twain may 
they are attached—loca sancta, indeed, when we think of] triumph, if left to themselves, no one can pronounce ; and 
them as shrines hallowed by the pilgrimages and the pray-| the powers of Europe seem uncertain on which side to 
ers of ages. bestow their interposition. Mr. Farren points out the 

‘There is no spot (you will not now wonder at my|importance of the conflict, and inclines the balance in 
saying so,) at or near Jerusalem, half so interesting as the | favour of the Sultan: but meanwhile a third claimantyis, 

Mount of Olives; and, on the other hand, from no other | constantly though silently, fostering his pretensions to the 
point is Jerusalem seen to such advantage. Oh! what a/| enjoyment and rule of this ancient land, founding them on 
relief it was to quit its narrow, filthy, ill-paved streets for|@ prescription that transcends all history, and clothing 
that lovely hill, climbing it by the s#ne rocky path our/them with a sanction, to which the world itself must 
Saviour and his faithful few so often trod, and resting on| ultimately do homage. 

its brow, as they did, when their Divine Instructor, looking) We trave alluded, in the commencement of this ar- 

down on Jerusalem in her glory, uttered those memorable | ticle, to the growing interest manifested in behalf of 
prophecies of her fall—of his second advent, and of the|the Holy Land. This interest is not confined to the 

final judgment, which we should ever brood over in our; Christians—it is shared and avowed by the whole 
hearts as a warning voice, bidding us watch and be ready | body of the Jews, who no longer conceal their hope 
for his coming. Viewed from the Mount of Olives, like} and their belief that the time is not far distant, when 

Cairo from the hills on the edge of the eastern desert,|+the Lord shall set his hand again the second time to 

Jerusalem is still a lovely—a majestic object; but her} recover the remnant of his people which shall be left, 

beauty is external only, and, like the bitter apples of from Assyria, and from Egypt, and from Pathros, and 





Sodom, she is found full of rottenness within — from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and 
; : from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea; and 

In earth 8 dark circlet once the ere gem shall set up an ensign for the nations, and shall assem- 

Of Living Light—Oh fallen Jerusalem ! ble the outcasts of Israel, and shall gather together 


But her King, in his own good time, will raise her from peace hd — Sem che fine eens & ie 
the dust.’—vol. ii. p. 60. ~~ n bil . thie rg , nant tl 
Jerusalem is despatched in this brief passage much to child o fT tt p fades Pgs Pony es f of the = 
our regret, as we should have rejoiced to read an ample) _ da q - ie “4 A 7 , i oo h *e > 
account of it from the pen of such a traveller; but he age ey Coss _— able t nid . = wor tes heir 8 ried 
hastens in quest of other places signalised in the history of ’ that most a x eas & Eee fearless 
Israel, which by their present situations, may confirm or confeesion of the hope 3 and in the approximation of 
illustrate the truth of prophecy. 5 spirit between Christians and Hebrews, to entertain 
‘We were in the neighbourhood of Bethel; I anxiously the same belief of the future glories of Israel, to offer 
jaquired for it of the Arabs, but in vain, I did not then up the same prayer, and look forward to the same 
remember the prophecy, “ Seek not Bethel—Bethel shali |CO"Summation. In most former periods a develop- 
come to nought” (Amos v. 5.). In fact,’ he adds, + not a| ment of religious feeling has been followed by a per- 
trace, not even a tradition, remains of its existence..—|Secution of the ancient people of God; from the days 
p. 73. of Constantine to Leo XII.,* the disciples of Christ 
We shall not, however, make any further extracts from 
a work, the whole of which is well worthy of diligent 
perusal by any one who feels an interest in the by-gone 
glories, and future destiny of the Holy Land. It is no 
more than just praise to say of Lord Lindsay, that he has 
given us a book which combines instruction and amuse- 
ment in a very singular degree—exhibiting notwithstand- 











* + By an edict of Leo XII., they were closely con- 
fined, to the number of 1500 to 1800, within a certain 
quarter of the town, called the Ghetto. This place 
they were not allowed to leave, even for a single day, 
without a special licen8e; even though furnished 
with such a license, they were forbidden to dwell, or 
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have been stimulated to the oppression of thechildren| thither ‘to die in the land of their fathers.’ For 
of Israel ; and Heaven alone can know what myriads many years past this desire had prevailed among the 
of that suffering race fell beneath the piety of the Hebrews ; old Sandys has recorded it in his account 
crusaders, as they marched to recover the sepulchre of Palestine ;—but it has been reserved for the pre- 
of their Saviour from the hands of the infidels. But sent day to see the wish so amply gratified. A va- 
a mighty change has come over the hearts of the riety of motives stimulates the desire; the devout seek 
Gentiles; they seek now the temporal and eternal, to be interred in the soil that they love; the supersti- 
peace of the Hebrew people; societies are established tious, to avoid the disagreeable alternative of being 
im England and Germany to diffuse among them the! rolled under the earth’s surface until they arrive in 
light of the Gospel ; and the increasing accessions to: that land on the great morning of the resurrection. But, 
the parent Institution in London attest the public es- whatever be the motives of a people now blinded by 
timation of its principles and services. * ignorance, who does not see, in the fact, a dark simni- 
Encouraged by those proofs of a bettered condition litude of the faith which animated the death-beds of 
and the sympathy of the Gentiles who so lately des- the patriarchs ; of Jacob and of Joseph (Gen. xlix. 
pised them, the children of Israel have become far 29) who, * when he died, made mention of the depart- 
more open to Christian intercourse and reciprocal | ing of the children of Israel, and gave commandment 
inquiry. Both from themselves and their converted concerning his bones?’ (Heb. xi. 22.) In all parts 
brethren we learn much of their doings, much of their of the earth this extraordinary people, whose name 
hopes and fears, that a few years ago would have re-|and sufferings are in every nation under heaven, 
mained in secret. One of them, who lately, in the| think and feel as one man on the great issue of their 
true spirit of Moses, went a journey into Poland restoration—the utmost east and the utmost west, the 
‘unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens,’ north and the south, both small and large congrega- 
(Exod. ii. 11) informs us that ¢ several thousand Jews tions, those who have frequent intercourse with their 
of that country and of Russia have recently bound | brethren, and those who have none, entertain alike the 
themselves by an oath, that, as soon as the way is|same hopes and feats. Dr. Wolff (Journal, 1833,) 
open for them to go up to .terusalem, they will imme-| heard these sentiments from their lips in the remotest 
diately go thither, and there spend their time in fast- countries of Asia; and Buchanan asserts that where- 
ing and praying unto the Lord, until he shall send|ever he went among the Jews of India, he found me- 
the Messiah.t . « « « . Although it was,’ he morials of their expulsion from Judea, and of their 
continues, ‘comparatively a short time since I had belief of a return thither. At Jerusalem they pur- 
intercourse with my brethren according to the flesh, | chase, as it were, one day in the year of their Mussul- 
I found a — change in their minds and feelings| man rulers; and being assembled in the valley of Je- 
in regard to the nearness of their deliverance. Some hoshaphat, bewail the overthrow of their city and 
assigned one reason, and some another, for the opin-| temple, and pray for a revival of ite glory. Their 
ion they entertained ; but all agreed in thinking that prayer is now assuming a more penitential garb ; 
the time is at hand.’{ Large bodies, moreover, have |* Already,’—says Mr. M’Neil, in his excellent lec- 
acted on this impulse; we state, on the authority of tures on Jewish prophecy (p. 136)— 
another gentleman, himself a Jewish Christian, that|*as we have heard from an eye-witness of the inter- 
the number of Jews in Palestine has been multiplied esting scene, some of them assemble themselves on 
twenty-fold ; that, though within the last forty years,,the eve of their Sabbath, under the walls of Jerusa- 
scarcely two thousand of that people were to be found | lem, where the abomination of desolation still stand- 
there, they amount now to upwards of forty thousand; eth, and chant in mournful melody the |amentations 
and we can confirm his statement from other sources, | of their Jeremiah, or sing with something like adawn 
that they are increasing in multitude by large annual | of hope, 
additions. A very recent English traveller encoun- 
tered many Jews on their road to Jerusalem, who in- 
variably replied to his queries, that they were going 


++ Lord, build—Lord, build— 
Build Thy house speedily. 
In haste! in haste ! ae in our days, 
suild Thy house speedily. 
Lord, buila—t ord, build— 
Build Thy house speedily. 
In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house speedily. 
In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house speedily.” ’ 
t Herschel's Brief Sketch (1837), p. 39. In Poland,* the great focus of the Hebrew people, 
t Mr. Davenport, in his report from Inowraclaw,| the sentiment is most rife that the time is near at 
mentions that, ‘in reference to the changes taking! _ 
place in the Jewish mind, a Jewish schoolmaster re-| 


even converse familiarly, with Christians.’—Hirsch- 
feld’s Strictures, p. 64. 

*'The Callenberg Institution, which began in 1728 
at Halle, in Prussian Saxony, had great success, 
when we consider the limited extent of its means; it 
came to an end about the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. 





* By far the largest concentration of Jews is found 
marked to him, “There is a struggle going on of|in the Russian dominions; their numbers are vari- 


which you can have no idea: we do not know our- 
selves what we want, or what will be the end of it.””’ 
He afterwards adds, * In reply to some remark which 
assumed that he believed his religious creed to be| 
right, he said, Oh, do not suppose that I am certain; | 
I think I am right, but Iam indoubt, You will never 
find a Jew who will certainly say he is right.’ —Jew- 
ish Records, September, 1838. 





ously stated, but the calculation lately furnished to 
us, on which we most rely, estimates them at one 
million seven hundred thousand souls. Of the geo- 
graphical distribution of this people we have said but 
little, as the subject had already been very copiously 


| handled in the 38th volume of our Journal; but since 


that time the number of Jews in England has in- 
creased to about thirty thousand. 
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hand for the turning of their captivity; oftentimes 
they meet together in their synagogues for humilia- 
tion and fasting; and falling on their knees, like 
Daniel (vi, 10), with their faces toward Jerasalem, 
offer these beautiful and touching petitions: — 

* We are more sinful than any other people; we 
ought to be ashamed more than any nation; the joy of 
the Lord is gone from us, our hearts are wounded. 
Why t—because we have sinned against the Lord. 
The temple is destroyed ; there is no Shechinah abid- 
ing among us; we are despised and trodden down 
by all people. ‘The words of the prophets are ful- 
filled, that Israel is burned on every side, yet he lay- 
eth it not to heart. But now, Lord, look down from 
heaven, Thy holy habitation, and cause the Messiah, 
son of David, speedily toappear. And, according to 
thine own promise, sprinkle clean water upon us, and 
cleanse us from all our filthiness and from all our 
idols.’* 

What a marveSous thing, that this despised aud 
degraded people, in their suffering and baseness, 
should yet be minutely observant of the royal suppli- 
cation which fell from the lips of Solomon in the 
palmy days of Jerusalem !— 

‘If Thy people bethink themselves in the land 
whither they are carried captive, and turn and pray 
unto thee in the land of their captivity, saying, we 
have sinned, we have done amiss, we have dealt 
wickedly . . . . and pray toward the land 
which Thou gavest unto their fathers, and toward the 
city which Thou hast chosen, and toward the house 
which [| have built for Thy name; then hear Thou 
from the heavens, even from Thy dwelling-place, 
their prayer and supplication, and maintain their 
cause, and forgive thy people which have sinned 
against Thee.’ (2nd Chron. vi. 37, et seg.) 

Though they have seen the Temple twice, and the 
City six times destroyed, their confidence is not 
abated, nor their faith gone: for 1800 years the belief 
has sustained them, without a king, a prophet, or a 
priest, through insult, poverty, torture, and death: and 
now in the nineteenth century, in the midst of * the 
march of intellect,’—what is better, in the far greater 
diffusion of the written word of God both among Jews 
and Christians, we hear from all an harmonious as- 
sent to the prayer that concludes every Hebrew festi- 
val, * The year that approaches, Oh bring us to Jeru- 
salem!’ ‘This belief has not been begotten and sus- 
tained by rabbinical bigotry; for although a fraction of 
the reformed Jews have excluded from their liturgy 
every petition for restoration, and even for the com- 
ing of the Messiah, yet it prevails more strongly, if 
possible, among the converts to Christianity. We 
haye now before us a letter from a Hebrew proselyte, 
dated but a few weeks ago at Jerusalem, which the 
writer was visiting for the first time; his heart over- 
flows with patriotism, and the remembrance of his 
ancestry; he beheld the land of his fathers, to be 
hereafter his; ‘ their’s not by unholy war, nor by stra- 
tagem or treachery, but as the gift of Him who is yet 
to be the glory of his people Israel.’ 

The reforms, as they are termed, of modern days, 
have arranged the Hebrews under the two classes, 
according to their own designation, of old-fashioned 








" # ©This is not one continued prayer,’ says Mr. Her- 
achel, * but the substance of several petitions scatter- 
ed throughout the Jewish Liturgy,’ p. 38. 
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and new-fashioned Jews. The new-fashioned ate 
the * liberals’ of Judaism, the old-fashioned ‘are go- 
verned by the opposite principle. ‘These reforms, 
which have so favourably exhibited their intellectual 
powers, have proved fatal to their sentiments of re- 
ligion: disregarding or denying the truths on whieb 


‘leven the ‘T'alusud rested as a basis, they have scorned 


to purge away its dross; and, having broken from 
the tramme!s of Rabbinism, strut about in the false 
freedom of rationalism and infidelity. The leprosy 
has not yet spread itself over a large portion of the 
people; the chief seat of the disease lies, of course, 
in Germany; but many individuals have caught the 
contagion in Lemberg, Brody, Warsaw, and other 
towns of Poland. In Germany they are engaged in 
the formation of a literature of their own, and wield a 
portion of the daily and periodical press; new modes 
of worship are introduced ; and the national expecta- 
tion of a Messiah, being frittered away in figurative 
applications, is debased, and yet satisfied, by their 
share in the revolutionary changes in the European 
states. In France, a kindred sentiment prevails ; 
they desire even to abandon the name of Jews, and 
assume the appellation of Frenchmen-Israelites, or 
‘adherents of the Mosaical religion :’ having been 
emancipated, in the change of policy that followed 
the revolution in that country, from many burdensome 
and injurious restrictions, they hail in this ameliorated 
condition the advent of the Messiah. These princi- 
ples are asserted in a journal entitled ‘The Regene- 
ration, destined to the improvement, moral and reli- 
gious, of the Israelitish People,’ and conducted by 
some of the most able and learned Jews of Paris, 
Brussels, and Frankfort. 

It is only within the last few years that the Jews, 
as a body, have been known beyond the circle of 
curious and abstruse readers. Their pursuits and 
capacities, it was supposed, were limited to stock- 
jobbing, money-lending, and orange-stalls ; but few 
believed them to be a people of vigorous intellect, of 
unrivalled diligence in study, with a long list of an- 
cient and modern writers, whose works—tuough 
oftentimes mixed with matter, much of which is 
useless, and much pernicious, and calculated far 
more to sharpen than to enrich the understanding— 
bespeak most singular perseverance and ability. 
The emancipation of genius, which began under 
Moses Mendelsohn, about the year 1754, brought 
them unlooked for fame on the stage of profane lite- 
rature;—the German which had hitherto been re- 
garded as an unholy language, became the favourite 
study of the liberalized Hebrews ; thence they passed 
to the pursuit of the various sciences, and of every 
Jan.nage, whether living or dead ; their commentators 
and critics, philosophers and historians, condescended 
to a race with the secular Gentiles, and gave, in 
their success, an earnest of the fruit that their native 
powers could reap from a wider field of mental exer- 
tion. But the new lights, which shone so brightly 
on the chiefs of the secession, have done but little 
to illuminate the body of their followers; popular 
education, in the strict sense of the term, is still con- 
fined to the Rabbinical Jews, who constitute the vast 
majority of the nation. This class of the Rabbinists, 
notwithstanding the exclusiveness of their studies, 
must be ouasllened as an educated people, perhaps 
more so than any other upon earth; they can, almost 
universally, read the sacred language, and partially 
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anderstand it; the zeal of individuals, even the poor-; brought back a good account of the land ; the sample 
est, prompts them to undertake the office of teachers ;| of its fruit may rival the grapes of Eshcol, and sti- 
and so content are they with small remuneration, that} malate the Church of England to rise and take 
nearly a dozen Melammedins might be maintained possession. In almost every considerable town of 
oz the ealary required for one English school-master., Germany there are to be found some baptized Jews ; 

arents and relations will endure the greatest priva-| we learn, by official accounts from Silesia, that be- 
tions to save a sufficient sum for the education of tween 1820 and 1834, 455 persons were added to the 
their children; and oftentimes, where the income of church; in East and West Prussia 234 in the same 
a single family is inadequate, five or six will make a|time; and from 1820 to 1837, in Berlin alone, no 
common purse to provide the salary of a tutor. The less than 326. In Poland, the average amount of 
evil is, that an excellent system and an admirable| baptisms during the last ten years has beea about 
zeal are neutralized and perverted by Rabbinism and fifteen annually—exclusive of the great number bap- 
superstition. ‘ If asked to give,’ says Dr. M’Caul,* | tized by the Romanists, to whom the proselytes are 
‘a concise, yet adequate, idea of this system, I should attracted by the hope and assurance of temporal sup- 
say it is Jewish popery; just as popery may be de- port in the event of their conversion, Atthe Hebrew 
fined to be Gentile rabbinism.” Talmadical learning, | Episcopal Chapel in London, seven adult converts, 
and the power of the Rabbis, the depositories of it,/ and three children, were baptized last year, making 
are the ultimate object of Jewish discipline; to in-|a total thereby of 246 baptisms from the commence- 
crease the one, and dignify the other, their writers! ment, eighty-five of whom were adults ; and among 


have spared neither legend nor falsehood, in which 
blasphemy and absurdity strive for the pre-eminence : 
meanwhile, the doctrine inculcated is bitter in its! 


‘the converts in this country may be reckoned four 


synagogue-readers, of whom two have latelv received 
orders in the Church of England ; and six others, 


precepts, uuscriptural in its views, and hostile to} who hav» taken part in its apostolical ministry.* 
mankind ; and, though amongst theinselves they both) This is no sudden or uncertain progress; it is no re- 
teach and practise many Social virtues, their state | production of the same Jew, like the annual proselyte 
must be considered as exhibiting an awful picture of ot Rome at the feast of St. Peter, who is kept, as the 
moral and religious destitution. | dog at the Grotto del Cane, to be victimised for the 


That the Jews should be thus degraded and de-| edification of the curious; a new spur has been given 
spised is a part of their chastisement, and the fulfil-'to the advance and establishment of the faith among 
ment of prophecy; but, low and abhorred as they them, and conversions are greatly on the increase. 
still are, we now hail for them the dawn of a better! There is rarely av instance,’ says our experienced 
day, a day of regeneration aud deliverance, which, | informant,‘ of a return to Judaism; and though some 
raising them alike from neology and rabbinism, shall | fall into sin, and misbehave themselves, their profes- 


sion of Christianity is lasting, and, I believe, sin- 
cere.” 

It is a very important feature in the generality of 
these conversions, that they have taken place among 
persons of cultivated understandings and literary 
attainments. We are not to be told that those ex- 
cellent societies have operated with success on 


set them at large in the glorious liberty of the Gos-| 
pel. This desirable consummation, though still re- 
mote, has approached us more rapidly within the! 
last few years. The Societies at Basle, Frankfor:-| 
on-the-Maine, Berlin, Posen, and Breslau, for pro-| 
moting Christianity among the Jews, have been | 
eminently prosperous ; but the London Society, the | 


first in date, is likewise the first in its magnitude and | 
success. ‘This admirable association, long buffeted | 
by the gales of adverse fortune, seems now fairly 
harboured in public opinion: ‘the entire contribu- 


ignorance and poverty, purchasing the one and per- 
suading the other, where either necessity or incapa- 
city Jay passive before them. These Jewish converts, 
like their prototype St. Paul, brought up at the feet 


tions,’ says their Report of March, 1838, ¢ received of their Gamaliels in all the learning and wisdom of 
during the past year, have amounted to the sum of the Hebrews, now ‘preach the faith which once they 
19,054/. 8s. 8d., being an increase of 4,523/. 17s. 9d.| destroyed.’ We have already mentioned that several 
upon the receipts of the preceding year." Doubtless! have become ministers of the Church of England; on 
their future exertions will be commensurate with| the Continent we find many among the Lutheran and 
their means, and Providence will bless with a larger! Reformed clergy; they have also their physicians, 
harvest their increased expenditure and toil. But||awyers, head and assistant masters of the German 
they have been ‘ faithful over a few things,’ and | Gymnasia; there are three professors and two lee- 
wrought great effects in the infancy of their fortunes. | turers, formerly Jews, in the University of Breslau ; 
They have circulated in the last year, besides tracts, | five professors in Halle: in Petersburg a professor 
Pentateuchs, and other works in great number, nearly | of medicine ; in Warsaw Dr. Leo, a convert, is one 
4000 copies of the Old Testament in Hebrew: they|of the most celebrated physicians; in Erlangen we 
have twenty-three stations in Europe and the East;! find Dr. Stahl; and in Berlin Dr. Neander, the cele- 
forty-nine missionaries and agents, twenty-four of| brated church historian, fully proves that poverty of 


whom are Jewish converts; and ten schools, two in 
London, and eight in the duchy of Posen. Although 
the amount of conversions, relatively to the actual 
numbers of Israel, has not been large, the spics have 


* «Sketches of Judaism,’ a work of singular abi- 
lity, which, together with *Old Paths,’ by the same 
author, must be read by every one who wishes to 
attain any knowledge of the existing state of the 





Jews. 
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intellect is not an indispensable preliminary to Jew- 
ish conversion. 


* Very many Jews have been baptized elsewhere, 
even in London, but we have no :neans of ascertaining 
the number. Mr. Joseph, himself a convert, has in 
the course of a few years baptised twenty individuals 
at Liverpool, baptisms have also occurred in Ply- 
mouth, Exeter, Bristol, Cheltenham, York, Hull, 


&e. 
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But even where the parties have not been fully brought] provided he be well supplied with the word of God in its 
to the belief and profession of the Gospel, a mighty good original tongue. Such efforts are felt and estimated far 
has resulted from the missionary exertions. Ancient an-| beyond the sphere of their first action; a kindly sympathy 
tipathies are abated, and prejudices subdued ; the name of | is propagated through all the distant limbs of the Jewish 
Christian is less odious to the ears of a Jew; and many | body ; and traces of the zeal and growing favour of the 
of the nation, adhering still to the faith of their forefathers, Gentiles are discernable even in the remotest countries of 
have ceased to uphold the Talmudical doctrine, that the \the East. According to Dr. Wolff, in his several Journals, 
Gentiles are beasts created for the purpose of administer-| Bibles and Testaments in Hebrew were found at Ipsahan 
ing to the necessities of Israel. They have conceived a|and Cashan, which he himself had given from his own 
respect for our persons, and a still greater for our intel-| store at Jerusalem; he heard of them also in Balk, Bok- 
lects; an ardent desire is now manifested by the Jews to|hara, and Affghanistan. In the Himilaya mountains, far 
hold conversation with the missionaries; along the north! beyond the limit of the British dominion, he discovered 
coast of Africa, in Palestine, and in Poland, they have even a Brahmin, surrounded by crowds of his disciples, 
visited them in crowds; and many doubtless, have borne | reading the Gospel of St. Luke in the Nagree character ;* 
away with them the seed which a study of the Scriptures this last fact, though not immediately bearing upon the 
will ripen into conviction. Jews, well illustrates the efficacy and success of associa- 

As a consequence of this more friendly intercourse be- | tions combined for the distribution of the Scriptures. 
tween Jew and Gentile, we must mention the kinder feel-! _ Efforts like these cannot fail to attain the most impor- 
ings entertained by the Hebrews towards a converted tant results ; for the blindness of Israel is still caused, as it 
brother. We have heard, indeed, from the lips of a pro- was in the days of our Saviour, by their ignorance of the 
selyte, that he had, even within the last four or five years, | word of God; ‘ ye do err not knowing the Scriptures.’t 
observed an improvement in this respect among his own A deeper acquaintance with their own holy books is an 
relations; and the same fact is most amply attested by the | indispensable preliminary to general conversion; and we 
opinion and experience of Mr. Herschel. must bestir ourselves to multiply facilities by the widest 

We wish we could say that this sentiment was univer- | possible circulation of them. The wiser and more Scrip- 
sal ; but, alas, we know many and lamentable exceptions. tural method of argument now pursued by the missiona- 
There are Jews in all parts of Europe who dare not avow ries will advance the work; laying aside their reasoning 
their Christianity, so great is the fear of public reproach from the Talmud and the Mishna, and perceiving that, 
or domestic tyranny. In Constantinople, Tunis, and Tur-| with the Jewish people, a right intelligence and belief of 
key generally, where the Jews have a police, and authori-| the Old Testament is the only foundation for the belief of 
ty over their own body, conversion is as dangerous as in| the New, they have at last adopted towards their Hebrew 
Ireland itself. Whenever a Hebrew is suspected of wa-|disputants the method of the inspired apostle ; for ‘ Paul, 
vering in his rabbinical allegiance, he is imprisoned and as his manner was, went in unto them, and three sabbath 
bastinadoed; and no later than January of this year, a days reasoned with them out ef tic Scriptures; openly 
young man in Tunis, who had discovered an inclination | alleging that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen 
to the hated faith, was assaulted so violently by his rela- again from the dead; and this Jesus, whom I preach unto 
tions, that ‘he fainted on the spot,’ says the missionary, you, is Christ.’+ 
‘and lingered a few days, when he died.’ Nevertheless,| But a more important undertaking has already been 
conversions even there, as in Ireland, are constantly on the | begun by the zeal and piety of those who entertain an in- 
increase ; it being still the good pleasure of God that the’ terest for the Jewish nation. They have designed the es- 
blood of the martyrs should be the séed of the Church. | tablishment of a church at Jerusalem, if possible on Mount 

A desire, corresponding to this change of sentiment, is | Zion itself, where the order of our Service, and the prayers 
manifested to obtain possession of the word of God; and | of our Liturgy shall daily be set before the faithful in He- 
they eagerly demand copies of the Society’s editions of|brew language. A considerable sum has been collected 
the Old Testament in Hebrew. In the last two years 5400 | for this purpose ; the missionaries are already resident on 
copies have been sold by Mr. Stockfeldt, in the Rhenish | the spot ; and nothing is wanting but to complete the pur- 
provinces ; several thousand on the coast of Africa, by Mr.|chase of the ground on which to erect the sacred edifice. 
Ewald; and in Konigsberg Mr. Berghfelt sells copies to! Mr. Nicolayson, having received ordination at the hands 












the amount of about one hundred pounds annually. In| 
Poland and Jerusalem the missionaries can dispose of all | 
that are sent; and the last report of the Society informs us| 
that a less additional number than twenty thousand copies | 
would be utterly inadequate to the demands of the Israelites 
in all parts of the world. It is also very observable that 
the translation in their vernacular dialect has excited the 
liveliest interest among the long neglected females of the 
Hebrew nation. All this indicates a prodigious change ; 
hitherto they have cared little but for the legends of the 
Talmud and rabbinical preachments; they now betake 
themselves to the study of Scripture, and will accept the 
Pentateuch printed and presented by the hands of Chris-| 
tians! This abundant diffusion of the Hebrew Bible has, | 
more than any other cause, contributed to abate prejudice 
and conciliate affection. Mr. J. D. Mare, in a letter from 
the Society’s station at Offenbach, affirms ‘that the con- 
viction the Jews now have, that the Christians offer them 
the genuine word of God, and even to the poor gratis, 
makes an unspeakable impression on them, and begins vi- | 
sibly to melt their hearts.’ And even in Poland, the very 
treasure house of rabbinism, a missionary can find easy! 
access, and a patient audience for the truths of the Gospel, 


of the Bishop of London, has been appointed to the 
charge ; and Mr. Pieritz, a Hebrew convert, is associated 
in the duty. The Service meanwhile proceeds, though 
‘the ark of God is under curtains;’ and a small but faith- 
ful congregation of proselytes hear daily the Evangelical 
verities of our Church on the mount of the Holy City 
itself, in the language of the prophets, and in the spirit of 
the apostles. To any one who reflects on this event, it 
must appear one of the most striking that have occurred 
in modern days, perhaps in any days since the corruptions 
began in the Church of Christ. It is well known that for 
centuries the Greek, the Romanist, the Armenian, and the 
Turk, have had their places of worship in the city of Je- 
rusalem, and the latitudinarianism of Ibrahim Pacha had 
lately accorded that privilege tu the Jews. ‘The pure doc- 
trines of the Reformation, as embodied and professed in 
the Church of England, have alone been unrepresented 
amidst all the corruptions ; and Christianity has been con- 
templated, both by Mussulman and Jew, as a system most 
hateful fo the creed of each, a compound of mummery and 


image worship. 





* Journ. 1832. { Acts xvii. 2,3. ¢ Matth. xxii. 29. 
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The growing interest manifested for these regions, the 
gion, that we should exhibit it in its pure and apostolical | larger investment of British capital, and the confluence of 
form to the children of Israel. We have already mention- | British travellers and strangers from all parts of the worid, 
ed that they are returning in crowds to their ancient land ; have recently induced the Secretary of State for Foreign 
we must provide for the converts an orthodox and spiritual | Affairs to station there a representative of our Sovereign, in 
service, and set before the rest, whether residents or pil-| the person of a Vice-Consul. This gentleman set sail for 


It is surely of vital importance to the cause of our reli- 


grims, a worship as enjoined by our Saviour himself, ‘a| Alexandria at the end of last September—his residence 
worship in spirit and in truth,"*—its faith will then be | will be fixed at Jerusalem, but his jurisdiction will extend 
spoken of through the whole world. A great benefit of|to the whole country within the ancient limits of the Holy 
this nature has resulted from the Hebrew services of the | Land; he is thus accredited, as it were, to the former 
London Episcopal Chapel; it has not only afforded in- kingdom of David and the Twelve Tribes. The soil and 
struction and opportunity of worship to the converted Is-| climate of Palestine are singularly adapted to the growth 
raelite, but has formed a point of attraction to foreign |of produce required for the exigencies of Great Britain ; 
Jews on a visit to this country, and has been largely and | the finest cotton may be obtained in almost unlimited abun- 
eagerly commented on in many of the Hebrew Journals dance; silk and madder are the staple of the country, and 
published in Germany. In the purity of our worship olive oil is now as it ever was, the very fatness of the land. 
they confess our freedom from idolatry ; and in the sound | Capital and skill are alone required: the presence of a 
of the language of Moses and the prophets, they forget British officer, and the increased security of property 
that we are Gentiles. But if this be so in London, what which his presence will confer, may invite them from these 
will it be in the Holy City? They will hear the Psalms islands to the cultivation of Palestine ; and the Jews, who 
of David in the very words that fell from his inspired lips, will betake themselves to agriculture in no other land,* 
once more chaunted on the Holy Hill of Zion ; they will having found, in the English consul, a mediator between 
see the whole book of the Law and the Prophets laid be- their people and the Pacha, will probably return in yet 
fore them, and hear it read at the morning and evenimg greater numbers, and become once more the husbandmen 





oblation; they will admire the Church of England, with 
all its comprehensive fulness of doctrine, truth, and love, 
like a pious and humble daughter, doing filial homage to that 


of Judea and Galilee. 
This appointment has been conceived and executed in 
the spirit of true wisdom. Though we cannot often com- 


Church first planted at Jerusalem, which is the mother of|mend the noble Lord’s official proceedings, we must not 


us all. Our soul-stirring, and soul satisfying Liturgy—in 
Hebrew—its deep and tender devotion—the evangelical 
simplicity of its ritual, will form, in the mind of the Jew, 
an inviting contrast to the idolatry and superstition of the 
Latin and Eastern churches ; its enlarged charity will af- 
fect his heart, and its scriptural character demand his 
homage. It is surely a high privilege reserved to our 
Church and nation to plant the true cross on the Holy 
Hill of Zion; to carry back the faith we thence received 
by the apostles ; and uniting, as it were, the history, the 
labours, and the blood of the primitive and Protestant 
martyrs, ‘light such a candle in Jerusalem, as by God's 
blessing shall never be put out.’ 

But this privilege will not be unaccompanied by practi- 
cal benefits to the character and position of our own es- 
tablishment. Whatever promotes the study and rever- 
ence of the Hebrew Scriptures, promotes, in a similar 
degree, the honour and stability of the Church of Eng- 
land. Her appointed orders, her liturgical services, her 
decent splendour, her national endowments, are ‘ accord- 
ing to the pattern that God showed us in the Mount.’ 
The principle of an establishment then received the au- 
gust sanction of the Divine Wisdom; and whether we 
look back to the earliest periods of Jewish history, or 
forwards to the day of their future glory, as displayed 
in the concluding chapters of Ezekiel, we shall find 
that a national and established Church is ever a main 


‘withhold our meed of gratitude for the act, nor of praise 
for the zeal with which he applied himself to great pre- 
liminary difficulties, and the ability with which he over- 
came them. It is truly a national service: at all times it 
would have been expedient, but now it is necessary. T'o 
pass over commercial advantages—which the country will 
best perceive in the experience of them—we may dis- 
cern a manifest benefit to our political position. We have 
done a deed which the Jews will regard as an honour to 
‘their nation ; and have thereby conciliated a body of well- 
wishers in every people under heaven. Throughout the 
east they nearly monopolize the concerns of traffic and 
‘finance, and maintain a secret but uninterrupted inter- 
course with their brethren in the West. Thousands visit 
Jerusalem in every year from all parts of the globe, and 
carry back to their respective bodies, that intelligence 
which guides their conduct, and influences their sympa- 
thies. So rapid and accurate is their mutual communica- 
tion, that Frederick the Great confessed the earlier and 
‘superior intelligence obtained through the Jews of all af- 
fairs of moment. Napoleon knew well the value of an 
Hebrew alliance ; and endeavoured to re-produce, in the 
capital of France, the spectacle of the ancient Sanhedrim, 
'which, basking in the sunshine of imperial favour, might 
give laws to the whole body of the Jews throughout the 
habitable world, and aid him, no doubt, in his audacious 
|plans against Poland and the East. His scheme, it is true, 


portion of the polity of the people of God. The arch-| proved abortive ; for the mass of the Israelites were by no 
assailants of our Zion are well aware of this truth, and | means inclined to merge their hopes in the destinies of the 
seck, therefure, to disparage the Old Testament by a) 
contemptuously exclusive preference of the New !-—ir-| * Dr. Henderson says of the Polish Jews—‘ Compara 
reverently excluding from their ‘Christian’ catalogue | tively few of the Jews learn any trade, and most of those 
‘the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms;’ they ascribe | attempts which have been made to accustom them to ag- 
to the Gospels and Epistles alone the title of the Christian |ricultural habits, have proved abortive. Some of those 
Scriptures! And they are wise in their generation, per-| who are in circumstances of affluence possess houses and 
ceiving as they do, that the co-ordinate authority and mu- | other immoveable property ; but the great mass of the peo- 
tual dependence of all parts of the written Word would |ple seem destined to sit loose from every local tie, and are 
manifest that the Saviour of Mankind, no less in the tem- | waiting with anxious expectation for the arrival of the pe- 
poral than in the spiritual necessities of his Church, ‘ came | riod when, in pursuance of the Divine promise, they shall 
not to destroy, but to fulfil.’ be restored to, what they still consider, ‘heir own land. 
Their attachment, indeed, to Palestine is unconquerable.* 
— Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia, 1826. 











* John iv. 24. 
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Empire —exchange Zion for Montmartre, and Je rusalem | shocked and averted the Jewish mind. We oftentimes 
ior Paris. ‘The few liberal unbelievers whom he attracted | express our surprise at the stubborn resistance they oppose 
to his views ruined his projects with the people by their|to ihe reception of Christianity; but C hristianity in their 
impious flattery ; and averted the whole body of the nation | view is synonymous with image-worship, and its doctrines 
by blending, on the 15th of August, the cipher of Napo-/| with persecution; they believe that, im embracing the 
leon and Josephine with the unutterable name of Jeho- | dominant iuith, they must violate the two first command- 
vah, and elevating the imperial eagle above the represen-| ments of the Decaiogue, and abandon that witness, which 
tation of the Ark of the Covenant. A misconception, in thes y have nobly maiuiained for 1800 years, to the unily of 
fact, of the character of the people has vitiated all the at-| the God of Israel. 
tempts of various Sovereigns to better their condition;| It well imports us to have a care that we no longer per- 
they have sought to amalgamate them with the body of! secute or mislead this once-loved nation ; they are a people 
their subjects, not knowing, or not regarding the temper o!| chastened but not utterly cast off; ‘in all their affliction 
the Hebrews, and the plain language of Seripture, that,|He was afflicted.’* For the oppression of this people 
‘the people shall dwell alone and siall not be reckoned | there is no warranty in Scripture; nay, the reverse ; their 
among the nations.’* | op ypressors are menaced with stern judgments; ‘I am 
That which Napoleon designed in his violence and am- | jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion with a great jealousy, 
bition, thinking ‘to destroy nations not a few,’ we may |and J am very sore displeased with the heathen that are at 
wisely and legitimately undertake for the maintenance of|ease; for 1 was but a little displeased, and they helped 
our Empire. The afiairs of the East are lowering on forward the ajjliction.+ Thisis the language of the pro- 
Great Britain—but it is singular and providential that we phet Zechariah ; and we may trace, in the pages of history, 
should at this moment, have executed a measure which the vestiges of this never-slumbering Providence. No 
will almost assure us the co-operation of the Eastern Jews, | sooner had England given sheiter to the Jews, under Crome 
and kindle, in our behalf, the sympathies of nearly two | well and Charles, than she started forward in « commercial 
millions in the heart of the Russian dominions.t ‘These | career of unrivalled and uninterrupted prosperity ; Holland, 
hopes rest on no airy foundation; but pleasing as they |embracing the principles of the Reformation, threw off the 
are, we cannot disguise our far greater satisfaction that, in | yoke of Philip, opened her cities to the Hebrew people, and 
the step just taken, in the appointment just made, England | obtained au importance far beyond her natural advantages ; 
has attained the praise of being the first of the Gentile na-| while Spain, in her furious and bloody expulsion of the 
tions that has ceased ‘to fread down Jerusalem !  'This| race, sealed her own condemnation. ‘How deep a wound,’ 
is, indeed, no more than justice, since she was the first to says Mr. Milman, ‘ was inflicted on the national prosperity 
set the evil and cruel example of banishing the whole peo- | by this act of the “most Christian Sovereign,” cannot 
ple in a body trom her inhospitable bosom. France next, easily be calculated, but it may be reckoned among the 
and then Spaiu, aped our unchristian and foolish prece-|most effective causes of the decline of Spanish greatness.’+ 


dent. Spain may have exceeded us in barbarity ; but we We cordially rejoice that we possess the favourable tes- 
invented the oppression, and preceded her in the infliction | timony of the Children of Israel to the justice, espect and 
of it. | kindness they enjoy in this land ;§ but our efforts should 


It is matter for very serious reflection that the Chris-|the more be directed to promote their temporal and eternal 
tians themselves have cast innumerable stumbling-blocks | welfare. ‘They forget,’ says the good Archbishop Leigh- 
in the way of Hebrew conversion. ‘To pass over the weak | ton, ‘a main point of the Church's glory, who pray not 
and ignorant methods that men have adopted to persuade | daily for the conversion of the Jews.’| We must learn to 
the Jews—let us ask whether the Christians have ever} behold this nation with the eyes of reverence and affection ; 
allorded to this people an opportunity of testing the divine] we must honour in them the remnant of a people which 
counsel, ‘by their fruits ye shall know them?’ What is! produced poets like Isaiah and Joel ; kings like David and 
the record of the Christian period of the second dispersion | Josiah ; ; and ministers like Joseph, Daniel; and Nehemiah ; 
A history of insolence, plunder, and blood, on it fills even| but above all, as that chosen race of men, of whom the 
now the heart of every thinking man with indignation and | Saviour of the world came according to the flesh. Though 
shame! Was this the religion of the t:ue Messiah ?/a people deep€ in their sentiments of hatred, they are 
Could this be in their eyes the fulfilinent of those glorious | accessible, even when beguiled by neological delusions, to 
prophecies that promised security and joy in ‘his happy|those who address them on their national glory ; and 
days; when his * offieers should be peace and his exactors | many persons living can attest the gratitude of the 
righteousness !’ What, too, have they witnessed in the! Hebrews, as of old,** to those who seck the welfare of their 
worship and doctrine of Christian state? The idolatry ination. They are not less concerned than ourselves to 
of the Greek and Latin Churehes, under which the He-| observe the present religious aspect of Europe, and the 
brews have almost universally lived, the mummeries of| awful advances of Popery. Doubtless the great and good 
their ritual, and the hypocrisy of their precepts, have prince, alike Christian and Protestant, who now sits on 
the throne of Prussia, will find that his affection and 

* Numbers xxiii. 9. |shelter to the [sraelitish people will procure him, in the 

t Look to their present state of suffering in Poland and | hour of conflict, no insignificant or insincere allies, know- 
Russia, where they are driven from place to place, and not ing as they do, that Protestantism, which delivered its 
permitted to live in the same street where the so-called 
Christians reside! It not unfrequeutly happens, thatwhen| * Isaiah Ixiii. 9. 
one or more wealthy 'ews have built commodious houses} + Zechariah i. 15. Vide also xiv. 12. 
in any part of a town, not hitherto prohibited, this affords| + Hist. Jews, vol. iii. 368. 

a reason for proscribing them; it is immediately enacted; § Vide Herschel’: Sketch, and Rabbi Crool, in his 
that no Jew must live in that part of the city, and they are |‘ Restoration of Israel. 

forthwith driven from their houses, without any compensa-| | Sermon on Isaiah, Lx. 1. 

tion for their loss being given them’... ... ‘they are| § We have now before us the Jewish Almanac for the 
oppressed on every side, yet dare not complain; robbed | present year, in which the era of the expulsion from this 
and defrauded, yet obtain no redress’ . .... ‘in the| kingdom is very significantly marked. 

walk of social life, insult and contempt meet them at every ** «For he loveth our nation, and hath built us a Syna- 
turning.’—Herschel’s Skeich, p. 7. gogue.” Luke vii. 2—5. 
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followers from error, has delivered also the Hebrews from 
insolence and oppression. Nor are our interests in less 
fearful jeopardy ; both as achurch and as a nation, we have 
much to hope tor in the wellare of the people of Israel; and 
—silce prosperity is to be the portion of those who pray 
for the peace of the Holy City*— Ye that make mention 
of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no rest till he 
establish, and ull he make Jerusalem a praise in the 


earth.'t 





From the United Service Journal. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING IN AMERICA.4 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 


The navigation of the American lakes is a topic of the 
highest importance to naval men, for though their waters 
be fresh, and their depths fathomable, they may be truly 
considered as seas ; and in all that relates to the difficulties 
and dangers of navigation, they are deserving of the respect 
of seamen who have passed their lives on the ocean. And 
we shall accordingly advert, presently, to one or two cir- 
cumstances of considerable importance, which may not be 
known to many persons whose duty it may become to 
serve in those regions. 

It is interesting, however, to consider in the first place 
how these mighty lakes have been dove-tailed, as it were, 
into the sea; on the east with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and on the south by the Gulf of Mexico. By means of 
the canal which joins the Ohio with Lake Erie the com- 
munication is opened between them and the Mississippi, 
and thence with the sea; while by means of a short but 
wide canal, Lake Ene is connected with Lake Ontario, 
and this again is joined to the river St. Lawrence below 
its rapids, by means of the Ottaway canal, that of the 
“ Staif Corps,” and the “ La Chine ;” and thus with the 
Atlantic, which may be said to begin at Quebec. Or if 
the purposes of commerce require a diflerent route, Lake 
Erie may be quitted at Buffalo on the American side, and 
a course pursued along the Great Erie Canal, and down 
the Hudson, to New York. “That the reader,” says Mr. 
Stevenson, “may be able fully to understand the nature 
of lines of inland navigation, so enormous, I shall give 
in detail the route from New York to New Orleans, which 
is constantly made by persons travelling between those 
places :-— 

Miles. 
From New York to Albany, by the river Hud- 


son, the distance is - - - 150 
Albany to Butlalo, by the Erie canal, 363 
Butialo to Cleveland, on Lake Erie, - 210 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, by the Ohio 

canal, - - - - 309 
Portsmouth to New Orleans, by the rivers 

Ohio and Mississippi, - - 1670 





Total distance, 2702 miles. 
This extraordinary inland journey is performed entire- 
ly by means of water communication: 672 miles of the 
journey are performed on canals, and the remaining 2030 
miles of the route is river and lake navigation. 
It may be well to pause here and reflect upon the vast 
means which these lines of communication afford for con- 
densing the military resources of the nation at any one 





* Psalm cxxii. 6. 

t Isaiah Ixii. 7. 

+ The first part of this article, in'a former No. of the 
U. 8. Journal, was lost at sea. ‘ 


Numbers xxiv. 9. 
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point; and when we superadd the innumerable lateral 
feeders by which the mighty rivers alluded to are kept in 
|communication with the u:terior of the country, north, 
south, east, and west of them, and tike into account the 
\ canals, roads, and rail-roads which link the whole system 
| together, and cover the land witha net-work of high-ways, 
| we may form some estimate of the prodigious force which 
so energetic a people as the Americans might bring to 
|bear against an invading army. It is not likely, indeed, 
that the United States will ever be invaded, but it is not 
less our duty to contemplate the difficulties of such an en- 
terprise, and likewise to contemplate, with even more 
anxiety, the consequences which might attend any very 
unanimous feeling of hostility on the part of the Ameri- 
\cans, directed against Canada. We do not speak of such 
petty, marauding, and disgraceful incursions as have lately 
disturbed the tranquility of the frontier, and which, assu- 
\redly, found no sympathy in other parts of the Union; 
but of any vast and simultaneous impulse extending from 
end to end of that immense confederacy. 

Without meaning anything invidious, we may be per- 
mitted to speculate professionally on the time when the 
States, now so firmly united by the bonds of a common 
interest, may be ranged in hostile array against one another; 
and we defy the most active imagination to place limits to 
the extent and variety of military and naval contingencies 
which not merely may, but must have place in a country 
so fertile in all the resources by which armies may be 
|raised, maintained, and put in motion. It is the fashion to 
|describe America as an empty country, with a virgin soil, 
and inexhaustible means of subsistence; but the truth is, 
|that she is rapidly peopling up, and as the best suils are 
fully occupied, the inhabitants begin to jostle and rub 
|shoulders at some places, very incommodiously ; and al- 
though we may not, and probably shal! none of us, live 
to see a break up in America, we think it by no means 
‘improbable that the present generation may see military 
demonstrations, and jealous movements of great profes- 
| sional interest ; and it is on this account, as well as many 
|others, that we recommend to our professional brethren, of 
|both Services, a more attentive consideration of the inter- 
|nal military resources of the United States than has 
|hitherto been given to them. We allude now exclusively 
to the physical resources of that country, for it is not our 
| present purpose at al! to consider those complicated politi- 
jcal relations (such as the slavery question) which, in the 
opinion of many of America’s best friends, threaten to set 
the nations composing their huge and incongruous confe- 
deration by the ears. Our object, however is chiefly to 
draw attention to the wonderful capabilities which Ameri- 
ca presents for every kind of locomotion; and as speed 
and certainty in such matters are the points of most inte- 
rest to us in a professional point of view, we shall endea- 
vour to show how well worthy the attention of the United 
Service the investigation is. 

To begin with the great Canada lakes; Mr. Stevenson 
says, and we can bear witness to the justness of the obser- 
vation, “that every idea connected with aa fresh-water 
lake must be laid aside in considering the different sub- 
jects connected with these vast inland sheets of water, 
which, in fact, in their general appearance, and in the phe- 
nomena which influence their navigation, bear a much 
closer resemblance to the ocean, than the sheltered bays 
and sounds in which the harbours of the eastern coast of 
North America are situated, although these estuaries have 
a direct and short communication with tl.» Atlantic ocean.” 

The line of coast of the lakes is about 4000 statute 
miles in extent, and they have all water deep enough 
throughout their whole extent for the purposes of navi- 
gation.. It was not, however, till the year 1818, that 
the navigation of the lake became so extensive and im- 
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portant as to render the erection of light-houses neces-}which Mr. Stevenson suggests between the phenomena of 
sary; since then they have been gradually increasing,|the lakes, and those which are found in such land-locked 
and there are now about five-and-twenty, besides about| bodies of water as the Irish Sea, where the waves are so 
thirty beacons and buoys. Various harbours, too, have | short and sudden in their movements as to prove very de- 
been formed, and it is a curious and instructive fact, that in | structive to whatever obstacle is opposed to their fury. «>We 
consequence of the exposed nature of the lake coasts, the | recommend, therefore, this part of Mr. Stevenson’s work 
Americans have been obliged to execute these works in a}to the attention of our engineering friends, especially that 
much more expensive and substantial manner than those | part of the chapter on lake navigation which relates to the 
which they have erected on the shores of the great ocean | winter season. 
itself ; so that a remarkable contrast meets our eye eres The river navigation of America has no parallel in 
the solid stone piers of the lakes, and the wooden wharfs| Europe, and to the shame of Europe this may be said. 
of the sea-board, as they call it, exactly the reverse of what| ‘The ‘Thames, the Mersey, and the Clyde, to be sure, are 
we should expect. At Buffalo, for instance, there are! pretty well covered with steam-vessels, and in proportion 
compactly built stone piers, which cost £40,000. At Dun- to their capabilities these rivers may probably be fully as 
kirk, on Lake Erie, a breakwater has been formed, by| well served with means of conveyance, as the mighty 
sinking a strong wooden frame-work filled with stones. | streams of the Western World. But what shall we say 
The frame or crib was erected, with the usual ingenuity | to the shabby manner in which the Seine, the Rhine, the 
and active resource for which Jonathan is so well distin-| Rhone, and the Danube, to say nothing of the Tagus and 
guished, during the winter on the ice, over the site which| the Ebro, and many other great rivers of the Continent, 
it was intended to occupy. The ice was then broken, and | are furnished with these marvellous means of swift and 
the cribs, being filled with stones, sunk to their resting] economical conveyance. It may be said, indeed, and with 
place in the bottom of the lake. Presque Isle bay, in| some truth, that in most of the countries of the Old World 
which the town of Erie stands, is in like manner formed | through which the rivers in question find their course, the 
into a splendid anchorage for vessels of the largest size, by industry of man has already provided convenient roads 
two covering breakwaters, measuring, Mr. Stevenson tells! along which the inhabitants have been accustomed for 
us, “ respectively 3000 and 4000 feet in length, projecting! centuries to travel, and which they find so fully sufficient 
from the shore, and leaving a space between their outer) for all their locomotive wants, that they are not stimulated 
extremities of 300 feet in breadth, for the ingress and | to seek for any other. In America the case is quite differ- 
egress of vessels.” At Oswego,on Lake Ontario, a piece ent; the roads are few in number, and execrable in 
of solid masonry has been built, at. the cost of £20,000.| quality ; and as it would cost fifty times more money to 
All these, and several others in the Lake Michigan, have! cut tolerable roads through their forests, thian to establish 
been constructed at the expense and under the direction of| excellent conveyances on their rivers, the attention of the 
the United States government. On the English side of new settlers has been vehemently directed, in the first 
the lakes also, the British government have executed works | instance, to the improvement of river navigation. The 
of considerable importance, particularly at Kingston,| invention of steam-boats came at a good moment for co- 
which is the great naval arsenal, and lies just at the point) operating with this disposition, and as fuel from the forests 
where the St. Lawrence flows out of the lake. | was almost everywhere at hand, and in abundance, the 
The size of the vessels navigating the lakes is regulated | impulse which the new discovery received was immense. 
in a great measure by the dimensions of the canals, and Not only the greater rivers, such as the Mississippi, the 
especially of the locks upon them; and hence, by the way,; Missouri, and the Ohio in the west, and the Hudson, 
the wisdom of the framers of the Welland canal, which} Delaware, and Chesapeak bays in the east, but a vast 
unites Lake Erie and Ontario on the Canada side, and | multitude of minor streams—minor we mean in compari- 
steps round the falls of Niagara. ‘These engineers, taking! son to those above mentioned, but gigantic in comparison 
warning from their opposite brethren, who made the locks|to those of this country,—became the highways of the 
on the Great Erie Canal of stone, made theirs of wood, | respective states through which they passed, and by the 
und of much larger dimensions, though at a smaller cost.}agency of steam kept up a constant communication 
Independently of the advantage which this superior size}between the outports and the remotest recesses of the 
gives them at present, they may atany time, and at a smal! | interior. 
expense, auginent the dimensions, whenever the increasing! Indeed we have never beheld, in any part of the globe, 
lemands of commerce, or the rapidly increasing size of the | a more striking sight than is presented at New Orleans, 
lake steam boats, require such a change. We have no| that wonderful emporium, which may well be called a sea- 
doubt whatever, from what we have seen and heard on| port, though it lies one hundred miles from the ocean, and 
the spot, that had the Great Erie or New York Canal been | is far above the influence of the tide. There we see all 
fitted in the first instance with wooden instead of stone | day long vessels arriving from every part of the world, with 
locks, it would long ere this have been converted into a/ their sails furled, and towed, two or three at a time, in the 
ship canal, instead of being confined, as it now is, to the |train of a diminutive steam-boat, urged into rapid motion 
use of boats. by an engine of high pressure, while every evening about 
For the same reasons that the harbours and piers of the! sunset, dozens of goodly ships, laden with the return pro- 
jakes are built of substantial masonry to resist the fury of|duce of the interior, depart in like manner, under the 
the winds and waves, the steam boats, which ply upon /|secure convoy of the same marvellous power. The inter- 
them have far more the character of sea boats than any | nal products alluded to, are brought down partly in steam- 
of their steam boats employed any where else in the | boats and partly on large rafts called arks, piled high with 
Union. On first looking at the lakes, especially in fine | cargo, which are drifted down the stream from immense 
summer weather, it is difficult to believe that these dis-| distances, never to return. The hardy back-woodsmen 
tinctions are necessary ; but the sight of a lake gale, one|who navigate these primitive vessels, having disposed of 
of which we hove witnessed, impresses the mind with a| their wares, and broken up their arks, take shipping im- 
vast respect for their powers, when raised into action by| mediately on board some one of the steamers which are 
the violent storms of those regions. We have dwelled| starting every hour for the upper countries, and in a few 
rather longer on this particular than we had intended to| days find themselves landed at their own doors, ready to 
do, from the importance which is attached to it in an en-|re-embark and re-descend the river—in one eternal round 
gineering point of view, and from the curious analogies | of active profit, sure of a market, sure of their returne— 
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secure in their property, and as free in their thoughts and happen on the deep and majestic Mississippi, though we 
persons as the wild birds over their heads, or as the ancient do remember once on that river to have hung for nearly 
denizens of the forest were before them! In old times, half an hour, without advancing an inch, though the steam 
these arks dropped down the rivers with just the same was urged to a very high point of pressure. But this was 
facility as at present; but the time and trouble expended far above the Delta, about 1200 miles or so from the 
in conveying the return goods to the interior were enor-| mouth, and at a spot where from the approach of the roc ky 
mous ; and even the return of the traders themselves was banks the velocity of the stream became considerably 
an affair of laborious months, instead of being, as it is now, greater than usual. 
one of a few luxurious days. | We are particularly anxious to call the attention of pro- 
All this is already pretty well known to most of our fevsional men to these inherent distinctions between the 
readers ; but we strongly recommend to our professional great rivers of America, because we are too apt to class 
brethren to take a military glance at the American rivers, them in the imagination as identical in their phenomena; 
and in connexion with them those stupendous canals whereas scarcely any two of them which we have exam- 
which have been made either to overcome natural obstacles, | ined are so. much alike as not to require a different kind of 
such as falls and rapids, which have been cut across whole treatment; and nothing, we conceive, can be more instruc- 
countries, in order to open communications heretofore not tive to us than to study the manner in which the Ameri- 
dreamed of by the wildest visionary. In a military point cans have overcome the difficulties of their position. We 
of view, the works of this description which are most may instance the method of steering in the Ohio steam- 
worthy of immediate attention are those by which the boats. It was found that for the purpose of traffic, in the 
difficulties on the navigation of the St. Lawrence are low water season of the river, it was necessary to work 
evaded, and those by which communication between the with flat-bottomed boats, drawing so little water that they 
Lower and the Upper provinces of Canada are securely passed along the shoals with only a couple of inches to 
kept up by a line of canals, removed at an unassailable spare between them and the mud. There was no harm in 
distance from the frontier. Besides these (which, though | this, of course, so long as they did not actually touch ; but 
useful for the purposes of commerce, are in their essence it was found that the usual rudder, however large it was 
purely military works,) the Upper Canadians are begin- made, would not act at all, owing to the extent of “ dead 
ning a gigantic work, close to the St. Lawrence. It is water” which, under such circumstances, the vessel drew 
intended for the purpose of overcoming the celebrated after her. The ingenious Americans soon remedied this 
Longue Saut Rapid, and is to be 100 feet wide through- serious inconvenience by fixing a rudder on each quarter ; 
out all its length. The Slackwater navigation, as it is and by their uniting their two extremities by a bar, the 
technically called, on the Rideau, or Great Military Canal, ends of which moved freely on a pivot on the tops of the 
is well worthy of study. It is formed by damming up the rudders, and extending the tiller over the stern till it united 
waters of the Rideau river, and several of the lakes con-' itself with the centre of this bar, they were enabled to steer 
nected with it, and so increasing their depth as to fit with perfect ease in the shallowest water. The manner of 
them for steamers of a large size. The whole length this action will be obvious to a sailor, who considers that 
of this most important national work is 135 miles, 70 when the helm under such circumstances is put “ a-port,” 
of which consist of the Slackwater navigation just and the rudder on the larboard quarter falls into the + dead 
alluded to. water,” the rudder on the starboard quarter being turned 
The severe and protracted winters of Canada, it must outwards, has its surface opposed not merely to the stream 
always be recollected, put a stop to the navigation and of the river, but to the current caused by the paddle-wheel 
trade of the St. Lawrence, and of all the more northern on that side, and the etiect is immediate on turning her 
canals, for four months and a half annually. The same head to starboard. 
misfortune attends the Erie canal; but from this evil So many devices of this kind are to be met with in 
the southern states are exempted. Partly from this America, that we know not any country where the science 
cause, and partly from the rocky nature of its bed, and its of prompt and effectual resource is to be so well taught. 
tendency to spread itself out into lakes strewn with flats Our seamen, indeed, from having the variable elements to 
and shallows, the river St. Lawrence is far less available contend with, under all the complications of hydrography 
than the Mississippi, which is always free, always naviga- and warlike contingencies, are trained from their earliest 
ble, always uniform in its width; and by prudent manage- years to the practice of considering that there is a way 
ment, as readily ascended as descended at all times and over, or round, or through every difficulty; but as our 
seasons. It is not precisely so with the Ohio, which, military men have not the same constant calls made on 
though it is not frozen up to the same extent as the St.|their ingenuity, though they are imbued with the self- 
Lawrence, is seriously embarrassed with shoals during the same spirit, they have not the same means of exercising 
dry season ; and at one place, Louisville in Kentucky, has their zeal and schooling their capacity, so as to be always 
its course so seriously interrupted by rapids when the ready for the occasion. Accordingly, we shonld venture 
water is low, that the inhabitants of that city have been to recommend a course of American travelling to our 
obliged to cut a canal round this obstacle, and a most| young soldiers, fully assured that the petty incoivenien- 
stupendous and beautiful work it is, being rather more |ces of the journey would be far overbalanced by the habits 
than two miles in length, and excavated in rock nearly they might acquire of considering nothing impossible if 
throughout its whole extent. Itis 68 feet in breadth and | attacked with energy. Our naval officers, too, by travel- 
16 feet in depth, affording a passage for all steam-boats|ling in America, would learn to despise less that fresh- 
under 180 feetin length. The average difference of level water navigation of which they can now know scarcely 
in the Ohio at the dry and at the rainy season is upwards anything, but with which, in the event of war in those 
of 50 feet ; and such is the rapidity of the stream at cer-| countries, or in fact in any country, they might be called 
tain seasons over the rapids,* that even the most powerful upon to work on the great scale. And we can assure 
steam-boats are obliged at times to send an anchor a-head, them, that there is a variety and complexity in the naviga- 
and having brought the warp to their capstan, to drag tion of the American rivers which, though they bear but a 
themselves through by main force. Such things do not small ratio to those of the ocean, are nevertheless very em- 
| berrassing to strangers; and an ignorance of them might 
* Stevenson, page 111. |prove highly detrimental to the Service in the event of ex- 
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peditions to the interior—a contingency which, *f ever we| Mark how, the prowling night rat scarce forbid, 
do go to war with America, must be calculated upon. The varlet snores beside the ready lid, 

In treating of the steam navigation of the United States,| And what his dreams! Are they of kingly fame, 
as compared with that of England, Mr. Stevenson, in the! A weeping people, and a world’s acclaim # 
beginnin: of ais Fourth Chapter, makes some valuable re-| Ah, no! he dreams of some contested grace, 
marks on the distinctions which the nature ot things has| ‘Trapping or plume, his perquisite of place : 
established between the two cases. ~ Uy far the greater| Mutters his greedy discontent, half loud, 
number of the American steain-boats,” he very justly re-| And gropes, with sleep-tied hand, to clutch the shroud! 
marks, “ply on the sinooth surtaces of rivers, sheltered | That is a fine conclusion—yet is not all concluded yet, 
Gays, evamme of the aun, etperes on sncypetior Prageensnte meth ’! Yet, e’en for him, deserted thus who dies, 
wind ; whereas most of the steam-boats 1 this country gO) Ere long shall statues gleam : shall columns rise ; 
to sea where they encounter as bad we ither and as high And epitaphs Servility shall bring; 
waves as ordinary sailing vessels. ‘The consequence is, | Who lauds dead Kingship, flatters living King.— Kenyon. 
that in America a much more slender build and a_more| 
delicate mould give the requisite strength to their vessels ;| 
and thus a much greater speed, which essentially depends} Those to whom the roughness of satire gives no relish, 
on these two qualities, is generaly obtained. In America,| may walk forth with Mr. Kenyon into the soft moonlight, 
the position of the machinery and of the cabins, which are} and find a kindred spirit. But they must bargain fur the 
raised above the deck of the vessels, admit of powerful en-| scene, for in his moonlight excursions he is ubiquitous, 
gines, with an enormous length of stroke being’employed | and thin«s little of a flight from the West Indies to Mola 
to propel them: but this arrangement,” he adds, “ would| di Gaeta. The tenderness in the following lines is very 
exquisite, it is evidently engendered by love, and offered 


be wholly inapplicable to the vessels navigating our coasts, | 
in a Poet’s worship to the moon; and the moon repays 


at least to the extent to which ithas been carried in Amer- 
ica.”” What follows is still more important; and we ex-! the gift with her lucid quicl, and thrilling influence ; felt 
tract the passage the more readily from our not having} #»d acknowledged in 
seen the remark so strongly put before: _ “The silent eye, = 

“But perhaps the strongest proof that the American! And silent pressure of each linked arm 
vessels are very differently circumstanced from those of Even lovers are hard hearted in the broad noon, and have 
Europe, and therefore admit of a construction more fa-| «ir little differences ot = But the rising moon 
vourable for the attainment of great speed, is the fact | 204 the quict night give more than reconciliation, But 
that they are not generally, as in Europe, navigated by | te those who have never differed, whose all is love, ont 
persons possessed efaknowledge of coomenchip. In this| they all loving, what is such a scene and time as this? 
country steam navigation produces hardy seamen; and| “Such eve, 
British steamers being exposed to the open sea in all weath- | Such blessed eve was ours, when last we stood 
ers, are furnished with masts and sails, and must be work-| Besid » the storied shore of Gaeta, : 
ed by persons who, in the event of any accident happen- Breathing its citroned air. Silence more strict 
ing to the machinery, are capable of sailing the vessel, and Was never. The small wave, or ripple rather, 





who must therefore be experienced seamen. The case 
is very different in America, where, with the exception 
of the vessels navigating the lakes, and one or two of 
those which ply on the eastern coast, there is not a 
steamer in the country which has either masts or sails, | 
or is commanded by a professional seaman.” 


CHARLES II. LYING IN STATE. 

The following lines, describing the lying in state of| 
our second Charles, are exceedingly vigorous, and have | 
much of the bold imagery and stern disgust of the Roman| 
satirist. 
His easy days Charles Stuart—not the First— 
Best of companions, if of kings the worst, 
Whiled gaily, with a witty, merry crew, 
Friends! nay, not courtiers—loving all and true! 
How true, how loving—tell that proving hour 
When death shall lay his clay-cold hand on Power; 
Yea, even before hath ceased the death-bed knell, 
Let many a kingly couch, deserted, tell. 
This is a solemn preparation—mirth and jest are already 
gone—the cold hand, the “clay cold hand” of death has 
set his seal to a stern hard truth. You sit uneasy as at a 
theatre 0° phantasmagoria. The magician draws the cur- 
tain—and behold a picture to strike self-love and vanity 
aghast. 


The closing hour hath passed, which, soon or late, 
Must pass o’er all; a monarch lies in state ; 

In lonely state ; for love hath gone, and sorrow, 
To plan the crowing pageant for to-morrow. 

Now, let thy fancy pierce yon glimmering room. 
That coffin’s only guard one sordid groom 





Scarce lisping up the sand, crept to the ear, 


Sole sound; nor did we break the calm with movement, 


Or sacrilege of word; but stayed in peace, 

Of Thee expectant. And what need had been 
Of voiced language, when the silent eye, 

And silent pressure of each linked arm, 


| Spoke more than utterance ? Nay, whose tongue might tell 


What hues were garlanding the western sky 

To welcome thy approaching! Purple hues 

With orange wove, and many a floating flake, 
Crimson or rose, with that last tender green 
Which best relieves thy beauty. Who may paint 
How glowed those hills, with depth of ruddy light 
Translucified, and half ethereal made 

For thy white feet to tread on: and, ere long— 
Ere yet those hues had left or sky or hill. 

One peak, with pearling top confess’d thy coming. 
There didst thou pause awhile as inly musing 
O’er realm so fair! And first, thy rays fell partial 
On many a scattered object, here and there ; 
Edging or tipping with fantastic gleam, 

The sword-like aloe, or the tent-roofed pine, 

Or adding a yet paler pensiveness 

To the pale olive-tree, or, yet, more near us, 
Were flickering back from wall reticulate 

Of ruin old. But when that orb of thine 

Had clomb to the mid concave, then broad light 
Was flung around o’er all those girding cliffs, 
And groves, and villages, and fortress towers, 
And the far circle of that lake-like sea, 

Till the whole grew to one expanded sense 

Of peacefulness, one atmosphere of love, 

Where the Soul breathed as native, and mere Body 
Sublimed to Spirit.’ . 
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